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NOTE. 



'T^HIS book is a condensation of my former two vol- 
umes on the East It was thought that there 
was a large class who would be mterested in the illus- 
trations of Bible scenes, and the elucidation of Bible 
passages, who would yet rather not be troubled with 
those details and topographical references, which occupy 
a laige space in the two original volumes. For this class 
of general readers the following pages are prepared. 



Kelso^ Nov, 1865. 
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DAYS AND NIGHTS IN THE EAST- 



CH AFTER I. 



THE CHANNEL — MARSEILLES — THE MEDITERRANEAN — 

MALTA. 

* T ET US make our escape from the storms of the 
•"""^ north; turning our back on frost, and snow, and 
mist ; at least for one winter. 

We cross the Channel; pass through Calais, Paris, 
Lyons ; looking at France through the windows of our 
railway carriage; but lingering nowhere. "Eastward" 
is our motto ; our destination is the land of the morn- 
ing. 

We soon reach Marseilles, that old, old city of the 
lonians ; anciently Massilia ; well known in the pages of 
Cicero, Tacitus, and Livy. From this it will take us at 
least five days of good sailing to reach the nearest Oriental 
harbour, Alexandria ; but we may break the journey at 
Malta, which is worth seeing, and is a pleasant stepping- 
stone between Europe and Asia. Already we feel the 
change of climate. It was sharp winter when we left 
England; it was duli winter as we pa'ssed \)Kto>\^ 
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France; but now the air is genial. It is the breath 
of the south that is filling the sky. The first day in 
a southern climate is wonderfully exhilarating. 

A cloudy sky throws its dulness over the cream- 
coloured rocks and white villas of the city as we sail 
out of port. We are soon in the Gulf of Lyons, leav- 
ing French land behind us. Our steamer is in the 
service of a French company, with a French captain and 
French sailors, and French furniture and French com- 
missariat; but its name is the Clyde, and it has, no 
doubt, been built upon that river. The wind is ahead, 
but steam prevails, and the vessel fights its way over 
a rugged sea, at the rate of about eight miles an hour ; 
not very fast for a British steamer; but not slow for a 
French or Austrian one. 

On board there is a Jew, a man of sixty, with his 
wife somewhat younger, and one or two children. He 
is poor and ill-clad ; but there is something of greatness 
in his bearing, and of mind in his pale face and sad eye. 
He keeps aloof from others, sitting or walking alone. He 
is on his way to Alexandria ; perhaps to Jerusalem, there 
to die and be buried in the valley of Jehoshaphat. He 
has dropped a small piece of yellow paper which the 
wind is tossing on the deck. I pick it up. It is the 
worn and soiled leaf of a Hebrew Bible. Poor Jew! 
what will Jerusalem do for thee, without the knowledge 
of Him who died on Golgotha ? 

In a few days we find ourselves within sight of an island 
that seems to float like a flat tawny oblong shell on the 
blue of the sea. It is Malta, the ancient Melita, about 
650 miles from the coast of France, and about 130 from 
the shores of Sicily. It is a most sunny spot, and has a 
bright pleasant look, whether seen far ofl" or near. It 
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has no lakes nor rivers, nor any high hills ; but with its 
olives, and karubs, and orange-trees, and stunted palms, 
it smiles to you as you pass along its well-made roads, 
fenced with white stone walls, up which the little gray 
lizards are darting. It is December, but the air is like 
that of our June ; carnations, geraniums, lilies, all in 
flower in the gardens. 

What a fair sunny spot this little island is I It rises up 
out of the sea, like some yellow water-lily, spreading out 
its leaves to the sun ; or, perhaps, it might better be called 
the golden clasp that knits together the two continents of 
the south and north, — Africa and Europe. In language, 
manners, aspect, buildings, it is partly European, partly 
Asian, only with more of the East than of the West about 
it. Its language is a mixture of Italian and Arabic, its 
boats are Egyptian, its churches are after the model of 
Moslem tombs, and its costumes are Oriental, especially 
the female \ for the Maltese ^///^//^ is merely the Eastern 
head-dress loosened and brought over the shoulders, so 
as to become an ornament for the person, instead of a 
veil to hide the face. We walk about Valetta, seeing all 
that is to be seen. Statues of "saints" frown over our 
head in every street. Priests meet us at every turn, 
round and well-fed, — idly sauntering about from morning 
till night, as unlike ministers of Christ, or successors of 
the apostles, as can be conceived. It is said they are 
2000 in number! As Malta contains about 140,000 in- 
habitants, there is a priest to every seventy of the people. 

On the north side of the island is " St Paul's Bay," the 
place where that apostle was shipwrecked, as we read in 
the last two chapters of the Acts of the Apostles. I saw 
it not in storm, but in calm ; the water blue as the sky, 
and as BtiU, I sat for hours gazing on th^ sctxv^, ^.xA 
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marking every part of it, both land and water, till I 
thought I could fix on the very place where the vessel 
went to pieces, and the beach on which Paul landed. A 
white sail went past the mouth of the bay, and we said 
one to another, — Just there the old ship of Alexandria 
came driving in the tempest, ere they found "the creek" 
and " made toward shore," (Acts xxvii. 39, 40.) How 
real did the description seem, which we then read out of 
our Bibles, while looking down upon the scene ! 

It was this shipwreck that brought the gospel to Malta. 
Neither Agrippa nor Festus thought of such an issue 
when delivering up Paul the prisoner to Julius the cen- 
turion, (Acts xxvii. i;) nor did Paul himself know that, 
when appealing to Caesar, he was carrying light to Malta. 
But such was the purpose of the God only wise, that 
through means of this shipwreck the people that sat in 
darkness should see the great light. This light, however, 
has long gone out False religion has quenched it. 
Malta knows only the Pope's law, not Paul's gospel. 

We bathed at the head of the bay, and wandered 
over the slopes above it. As we sat gazing on the blue 
waters, several of the natives gathered round us. Chil- 
dren brought us heath, lilies, carnations, of great beauty. 
A woman came with water from St Paul's Well. It was 
in an earthen jug, dirty, and smelling with tobacco ; but 
we drank of it, and found it good. The well was about 
a quarter of a mile below us, on the road side. We 
visited it, and found a neat little building over it, with 
this inscription in Latin : — " ad te venient omnes 

NATIONES ET TE GLORIFICABUNT," (Ps. IxXXvL 9) — "All 

nations shall come and glorify thee." 
Down from the well, and nearer the sea, is a small 
palm-tree, one of the few which Malta possesses •, and in 
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this neighbourhood grow the finest water-melons in the 
island. The chirp of the grasshoppers came up pleas- 
antly from the short grass under our feet ; and the little 
gray lizards darting from crevice to crevice, up and down 
the walls, gave life to the still scene. Here and there we 
saw the caper-plant growing out of the walls, and in dif- 
ferent places the pepper-tree. We pulled some of the 
wild herbs that grew around, but on tasting them found 
them very acrid, leaving for a considerable time a dis- 
agreeable prickly sensation upon the tongue. The 
natives shook their heads on seeing us put them to 
our lips, and tried to stop us, crying non bono^ " not 
good." I believe they are poisonous as well as un- 
pleasant. 

Let us drive to Hagiar Chem, the old Phoenician 
temple, seven miles from Valetta, a vast massive ruin. 
It is not a mere circle of separate stones like Stonehenge, 
or such British remains of ancient worship. It has been a 
regularly built temple, whose walls, gates, altars, are still 
visible, composed of enormous blocks, without cement, 
some standing, some fallen, some whole, some broken, 
some in their original place, some tossed aside, all of 
them well hewn and firmly set, and some of a peculiar 
composition, giving forth a shrill ringing sound when 
struck, not unlike a bell. Close by the entrance is a 
small enclosure, containing a curious colJection of bones 
and skulls, said to belong to the original temple. The 
skeleton of a " giant" is reported to have been found 
here. The idols have been carried off to the museum at 
Valetta. Hard by is another structure of a similar kind. 
It is circular, and built like the other, but of smaller size. 
Probably it was an outer court or porch to the former. 
There were no altars in it, as in the ol\\tit. HiV^^^i ^\^ 
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by far the most ancient ruins in the island, and tell of 
the time when, in ages before Christ, the Phoenicians 
dwelt here, canying on at once their trade and their 
idolatry. The temple gave us a noble sea view. We 
mounted one of its old pillars to gaze on the wide Medi- 
terranean, as bright and blue as an Eastern sea can be. 
Lying beneath us was the small island of Filfla, or Pepper 
Isle, a bare yellow rock, but standing out finely in the 
face of the blue calm. 




CHAPTER II. 

ALEXANDRIA — PHAROS — CAIRO — PYRAMIDS — HELIOPOLIS 
— SHObRA — ILLUSTRATIONS OF SCRIFfURE. 

/^NCE more we are upon the waters, steaming east- 
^-^ wards. In a few days we catch sight of Egypt, and 
as the sun is rising, we wend our way into the harbour 
of Alexandria. 

We have been sailing several days over what the Bible 
calls " the great and wide sea," (Ps. civ. 25,) where Jonah 
was cast out of the vessel, and where Paul was tossed for 
so many days in storm and darkness. It was of this sea 
that God spoke to Mosesj when marking the borders of 
the land, ** As for the western border, ye shall even have 
the great sea for a border," (Num. xxxiv. 6.) It is a very 
changeable sea ; — to-day calm, to-morrow tempest ; and 
over it sweeps the west wind, bringing rain, or the east 
"wind, bringing heat. Sailors don't like the Mediter- 
ranean. A Scotch captain, who was shipwrecked at 
Jaffa, (Joppa.) said to me, " We don't like it, for we can't 
count upon it for an hour." 

We had shot along from Valetta to Alexandria, by the 
help of steam and the compass, straight as an arrow from 
a bow, finishing the eight hundred miles in tliree days. Our 
harbour-pilot is Egyptian, very unlike a sailor of the West; 
with turban, long robes, white stockings, and red slippers. 
He looks rather striking, as he stands abov^ m^ ^ oxv ^^ 
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gangway yonder. Under his guidance the steamer winds 
her way into this labyrinth of a harbour. To the right we 
see a long row of windmills, on the shore to the left the 
old lighthouse of Pharos, one of the wonders, of the 
ancient world ; and in front Pompey's Pillar and " Cleo- 
patra's Needle," or, as an old traveller calls it, " Pharaoh's 
Needle." The pilot has done his part well, and brought 
us safely to anchorage ; but he needs to know his work, 
for if a vessel is wrecked, he must pay for it with his life. 

We are now in Egypt, or, as the Bible name is, more 
properly, Mizraim; for it was known at first only by the 
name of this grandson of Noah, or by the name of Noah's 
son, "the land of Ham," (Gen. x. 6; Ps. Ixxviii. 51, cv. 
23.) The natives keep the old name, and still call it 
Muzr, from Mizraim, as the Jews did in former times. 
It is a flat, sandy country, with no hills to make it beau- 
tiful, and would be as barren as the African or Arabian 
desert, were it not for the Nile, which is one of the 
most wonderful rivers of the earth. It is often spoken 
of in the Old Testament, and is sometimes called Sihor, 
and sometimes The River. Slow in its current and broad 
in its stream, it is the most royal of all rivers -, so majestic 
and so calm, fringed with pyramids and palaces and palm- 
trees ; while across and across its soft olive-tinted waters, 
move the white-sailed boats, which in the distance look 
like sea-birds *sporting on the sunny waves. On both 
sides for many a hundred miles, are wastes of land, 
sometimes flat, sometimes rocky, sometimes heaving into 
mounds or small hills. 

Here, close upon the sea's edge, opposite to old Pharos, 

stands the tall obelisk called Cleopatra's Needle ; and a 

hundred and twenty miles farther south, near Cairo, stands 

another, near the place where the ancient c\ly stood, where 
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Joseph lived. These obelisks are very old ; older than 
Abraham's days, and are covered over with hieroglyphics^ 
which tell us the history of the king who set them up. 
They look quite fresh, just as if they had been put up 
a few years ago; for in that climate, where frost and 
damp do not wear away the stones, all such cuttings last 
for ages. 

Away beyond Cairo, near a little dirty village called 
Ghizeh, are the famous pyramids, built to be the tombs 
of kings. They are not beautiful, but they are very curi- 
ous, and their great size gives them a noble appearance. 
They are very old. Abraham must have seen them ; 
perhaps Joseph and Moses have climbed them. They are 
two or three times the height of the tallest steeple in our 
churches at home ; higher than St Paul's at London or 
St Peter's at Rome. The top of the highest, which is 
very broad, though it looks in pictures sharp as a pole, is 
flat like pavement, all scribbled over with the names of 
travellers. The Arabs who went up with me had small 
knives, which they drew out and offered me for the pur- 
pose of writing my name along with the rest. This I did 
not do; though, indeed, it would be very easy, for though 
the stone does not moulder away with the weather, it is 
soft and easily cut into with iron. The view from the top 
was very beautiful ; and I thought I had never seen any- 
thing finer than the long silver gleam of the Nile, fringed 
with palms, and covered with the white-sailed boats. 

Egypt looks an old land everywhere; and even the 
modem cities, such as Cairo and Alexandria, don't make 
it look new. For the ancient buildings, such as the 
pyramids and obelisks, rising up so high above the 
mosques and minarets, and being in so much better 
preservation, give you the idea t\\at l\\ey ^i^ \\\^ x^*^ 
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trees of the great forest of the Pharaohs, and all the rest 
mere brushwood or weeds. 

Egypt was " the house of bondage," yet it was usod by 
God to give shelter to His own Son, when driven out 
from His own land ; for " He came unto His own, and 
His own received Him not." What an honour to Egypt 
that it sheltered Jesus ! It is the only Gentile land which 
He ever entered. He never after went beyond the borders 
of Israel's heritage. His " sojourn in the land of Ham " 
is one of the many facts in His marvellous history, which 
go to set forth the glad tidings of God's free love to 
sinners ; not only to the lost sheep of the house of 
Israel, but to the Gentile idolater, the subjects of the 
"basest of kingdoms," the dwellers in "the house of 
bondage." 

About twenty miles to the north-east of the pyramids 
rises an old obelisk, like that which stands on the shore 
at Alexandria. It is not visible from the pyramids, per- 
haps because it is too small an object to be seen so far, 
and perhaps because of the rising grounds between us 
and it But it is worth the seeing; and after finishing our 
survey of the pyramids, let us return to Cairo for the 
night, and prepare for an expedition to the obehsk next 
day. 

In the morning we make our appearance at the door of 
our hotel, the sun shining gaily on the lubbak trees which 
skirt the Eshbekiyehy or great square of Cairo. In half a 
minute, at least fifty donkeys and donkey-boys are crush- 
ing round the door. Such a scene of shouting, sprawl- 
ing, pushing, and flourishing of sticks ; the patient haviur 
(donkey) alone keeping silence, and submitting to be 
d::affged or knocked hither and thither, without a mur- 
^ur. ''Good donkey^ sir, good dorvkey" "Go to 
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Sh^bra]'' "Go to Byramidsr' "Go to tombs of 
Mammksl" "Go to betrified forest?" We try to be 
cool amid this uproar of Egyptian voices, young and 
old; though our ears ring, and our toes are pinched 
by the tread of donkey hoofs. We select the best 
brown donkey we can, and the least ragged donkey- 
boy, and giving our basket of provisions to the latter, 
with an earthenware bottle of water, we set off for the 
obelisk, which is a two hours* journey, or about six 
miles. 

It is yet morning ; but what heat ! And what a sun ! 
What a sky ! All is bright and pure. It is a " morning 
without clouds ;" and the lubbak and tarfa trees that at 
intervals skirt the road do not protect the traveller. The 
way keeps near the edge of the desert, — ^part of the desert 
which, in the Book of Genesis, is called the wilderness of 
Shur, (Gen. xvi. 7.) Some parts here are fruitful, being 
watered by the Nile, and in former days must have been 
much more so. A few low mounds mark the site of this 
once famous "city of the sun ;" called On in Scripture, 
and Heliopolis in later times. Here stands the solitary 
obelisk, covered with hieroglyphics, marking the spot 
where the temple of the sun once stood in its splendour, 
and where Egypt's great festivals were held. Here 
Joseph dwelt, and here his children were bom ; for we 
read " Pharaoh gave Joseph to wife Asenath, the daugh- 
ter of Poti-pherah, priest of On." How strange to find 
one's self in Pharaoh's city, treading the giound where 
Joseph's chariot rolled, and looking up to the old obe- 
lisk, on which he must so often have gazed. Hard by 
there is an old sycamore tree, under which, tradition 
says, Mary rested with her infant when flying from Herod. 
Strange old spot this ! How quietly it carries us back to 
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Old Testament days, and calls up not only J oseph, but 
his brethren too, and his father Jacob j all of whom must 
have been here. 

Rest here a little and think of the past. Sit down at 
the foot of this obelisk, or under the poor shadow of the 
sycamore. The scene is dreary enough, for city, and 
wall, and temple, are all broken and scattered; Egypt 
has become the basest of kingdoms, (EzeL xxix. 15.) 
But what a story this place has had, from before the days 
of Abraham \ And what a true book the Bible seems 
when read here. And what a poor thing human learning 
seems; for here that learning was in its glory; and great 
must that learning have been, when the Greek philoso- 
pher Plato came to study here, under the priests of that 
temple of which yon obelisk is the one relic. 

But we must rise and re-mount our beasts of burden. 
Turning our backs on the city of the sun, we move south- 
wards, and rest once more in Musr-el-Kahira, that is Musr 
(Mizraim) " the splendid," or, as Europeans have learned 
to misname it, — Cairo. 

Let us next have a look at the Shiibra gardens, with 
the pasha's palace in the centre, a few miles from Cairo. 
We enter through an excellent, but by no means hand- 
some gateway ; and we have a good guide in Habib, an 
Eastern Protestant, once a member of the Greek Church, 
a Syrian by birth. He leads us through a labyrinth ot 
verdure, along walks, with tall hedges of myrtle on each 
side. It is not yet the time of flowers, so we can only 
guess at its summer beauty and fragrance, which must be 
great But if an Egyptian January can show so much 
verdure, what will not May do ? We reach the palace, 
a fine hexagonal building with a large court in the centre, 
where there is one of the loveliest lit\\e lakes that one 
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can imagine, on which there floats a small fairy boat, 
which might contain two or perhaps three persons, but 
no more. At each of the interior faces of the hexagon, 
there is a splendid apartment, superbly furnished, carpeted, 
mirrored, hung with gorgeous drapery, of Western as well 
as Eastern manufacture. Each of these drawing-rooms 
opens out upon the marble floor of a pillared arcade 
lined with flowers, between which we see a few marble 
steps leading down to the sunny little lake. The pasha 
and his household are absent, and the palace looks de- 
serted. So we wander in and out, and along the corri- 
dors, no one hindering or noticing us. It is quite a gem 
in its way; a true specimen of Eastern luxury. In a garden 
hke this, the Song of Solomon comes to mind. It is one 
of the most Eastern of ail the books of the Bible, and 
needs to be read amid Eastern flowers and orchards. 

The streets, bazaars, and lanes of Cairo are worth 
noticing. Though I often went on foot through these, 
yet sometimes, along with my companions, I took the 
city boat, that is the donkey, which every traveller is 
expected to make use of. Hurried through the narrow 
lanes, sometimes to the right, sometimes to the left, 
sometimes whirled right round, I was more than once in 
the act of tumbling, when caught adroitly by my donkey- 
man, and re-adjusted in my seat ; for be it remembered 
that the animal is never led^ but driven from behind by 
stick and voice, and sometimes when it was slackening 
its pace, it would be treated with a sudden blow which 
made it bolt forward in a moment, thereby nearly leaving 
its rider behind, at least when the voice had not fore- 
warned you of the coming stroke. Often did we beckon 
for mercy to the animals, and soon taught our drivers the 
meaning oi the word "gently," so thai oti ^ioxvQ\xwd\xs% 
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it, the response was heard in broken English, "vurry 
wull,'* and the upUfted stick dropped, — donkeys, riders, 
drivers, lapsing into a quiet walk. It was only in this way 
that we could keep ourselves at times from riding down 
some tarbooshed Moslem in the bazaar, or being ridden 
over by some bullock-cart, or being knocked on the head 
by the projecting load of some gigantic camel, striding 
along, totally indifferent as to who or what may be in his 
way, or pushed rudely aside by the forerunner of some 
great man's carriage, or crushed in both limbs by being 
forced into the centre of two long strings of loaded 
donkeys. The " driving" reminded us of the Shunam- 
mite, when in the day of her sorrow she set out for the 
man of God in haste, yet in quiet faith in the God of 
Israel. " She saddled an ass, and said unto her servant. 
Drive, and go forward ; slack not thy riding for me, 
except I bid thee,*' (2 Kings iv. 24.) Here is the Shu- 
nammite with her donkey-boy behind her. It is he who 
drives j it is ^ who carries the stick or goad ; he whips 
on the animal, or allows it to slacken its pace at the bid- 
ding of the rider. 

I met, too, with an incident which showed the meaning 
of Elisha's command to Gehazi, " If thou meet any man, 
salute him not ; and if any man salute thee, answer him 
not again," (2 Kings iv. 29,) and of the Lord's instruc- 
tion to His disciples, " salute no man by the way," (Luke 
X. 4.) With us, a brief, wayside salutation does not 
hinder. But in the East it does. As we were turning in 
by a narrow, dark, arched lane, my donkey-man suddenly 
sprung aside, with a loud shout of delight, and left me. 
Of course I halted, not knowing my way. Some donkeys 
were coming on in front, and my driver had seen in the 
foremost of the riders, a brother or friend, who was re- 
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turning from a journey. My donkey-man was on foot, 
but this mattered not. In a moment he leapt up and 
seized his friend round the neck, — hugging him most 
strenuously, and kissing him first on one side of the face 
and then on the other. This mutual operation being 
over, they inquired after each other's health, and then 
went on their way. 

In the great thoroughfares of London, such as Cheap- 
side, crowded with riders, drivers, walkers, — drays, car- 
riages, and gigs,-^-each one looks simply to himself; and 
this exclusive self care, which some would call selfish- 
ness, is the best security for general safety, for order in 
the midst of confusion, and for the preservation of our 
neighbour's rights as well as our own. In the East no 
one deigns to look after himself, but reckons that every 
body ought to look after him ; and so each one marches 
on amid the crowds of the narrow bazaar, despising car- 
riages, carts, camels, donkeys, — nay, walls and pillars, 
not thinking it possible that any one would refuse to 
make way for him, or be so bold as deny him the sove- 
reign right of way. One may imagine the confusion 
which results. 

In our Western regions we plan wide streets and 
moderately low houses, to relieve the heat of summer. 
In the East they build streets as narrow as lanes, and 
houses like those of the High Street of Edinburgh, as 
preservatives against heat ! Nor can the success of this 
be doubted; for as there are some Highland ravines 
into which sun-heat and sun-light never find their way, 
so are there streets and lanes without number in Cairo, 
the recesses of which no sun has ever seen. But the 
fresh air, the pleasant breeze, the genial fragrance, — 
these are all banished with the heat and \\g\vl. 
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In our far North-west, men put aside their hats or 
caps to let out the heat and let in the cold. In the 
warm East, men carefully and closely cover their heads 
to keep out the heat and to keep in the cold. Who sees 
a bareheaded Arab or Turk ? The fellah, though his 
body is in rags, has still the turban or cap for his head, 
which sits there night and day, save when at certain 
times he betakes himself to the public baths to get his 
body washed and his head shaven. Day and night is 
their head covered. I remember only one of our Arabs, 
who occasionally trudged along in the desert without his 
cap, and he was an odd sort of being, whose hair was 
longer and shaggier than usual Even when the tar- 
boosh is laid aside for a little, the white under-cap still 
keeps its place. With us the hat is taken off in wor- 
ship, with them it is the shoe. The head-dress is never re- 
moved, either when praying outside by the way, as we 
often saw them doing, or in the mosque. In Jerusalem 
we noticed that the converted natives retained their fez- 
caps in church. Yet the Eastern idea in this case is not 
the same as the Western. With us the removal of the 
hat is an expression of reverence for the place we are 
entering, or rather for Him whose presence is acknow- 
ledged as there. With them the removal of the shoe is 
not an expression of reverence, but a confession of per- 
sonal defilement, and a recognition of the mosque as holy 
ground. This idea had its origin in God's command to 
Moses at the Bush, where the divine glory, or Shekinah, 
appeared like devouring fire, as afterwards on Sinai. 
Or shall we say that this command took for granted a 
previously existing idea to this effect % " Draw not nigh 
Ajther," — that is, advance no farther, for this place is 
the dwelling of the glory, — the holy oi Yvolks^ that is 
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only to be entered by the High Priest once a year, 
and " not without blood." Nay, more, even the circle 
round is consecrated by the presence of the glory, — 
"/«/ off thy shoes from oflf thy feet ; for the place where- 
on thou standest is holy ground," (Exod iii. 5.) The 
Jews are as particular as the Mohammedans in this 
respect Hence, when we visited the synagogue at Na- 
blous the old Rabbi insisted on our being unshod, just 
as when we entered the mosque of Omar. Yet, else- 
where they made no such condition on entering their 
s3niagogues. They retain their caps, however, hke the 
Easterns, — and this even in the West We once had a 
specimen of this in London. We went to St Paul's in 
the forenoon, and being somewhat forgetful, we did not 
take ofif our hats when we entered. In half a minute a 
verger was at our side, with " please take off your hats." 
In the course of the same day we visited the Jewish 
' synagogue, and, mindful of the verger's word, we took off 
our hats as we entered. In a moment the Jew beside 
us called out, " Put on your hats.*' We obeyed at once, 
wondering, however, at the difference of ideas between 
the church and the 83niagogue in the matter of worship. 
The difference was probably at first a simple matter of 
necessity. In the East you dare not expose your un- 
covered head to the sun without injury ; in the West it 
is safer to uncover the head than the feet When the 
multitudes of Israel heard the voice of God, " they bowed 
the head and worshipped," and Moses " bowed his head 
towards the earth and worshipped," (Exod. xxxiv. 8.) 
With us there would have been the uncovering of the 
head as well In the East the people bowed the head 
to royalty as it passed by ; in the West they take off 
their hats while they shout forth their \oya\ty. 
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In the East men shave their headsy in the West their 
beards. Yet the latter seems to have been an Egyptian 
custom in former days ; for we read that Joseph, before 
he went in unto Pharaoh, "shaved himself," (Gen. 
xli. 14.) 

In the West black is the emblem of grief in which 
mourners wrap themselves ; in the East there is no 
special colour. The attendants at funerals had on their 
usual dress, and the pall was red and yellow. Sack- 
cloth, with rending of the clothes and ashes on the head, 
was the proper sign of deep grief, — and "sackcloth 
within, upon the flesh," (2 Kings vL 30,) the symbol of 
more than common sorrow. Yet the mourners at graves, 
at least the women, are in their usual white. Job gave 
vent to his sorrow by adding to all the other expressions 
of it that of " shaving the head," (Job i. 20.) 

In the West men wash their hands by dipping them 
in water ; in the East they have water poured upon them. 
And often did we see our dragoman's little Nubian ser- 
vant, Haman, pouring water on his master's hands, as 
Elisha did on the hands of Elijah, (2 Kings iii. 11.) 
At one time he might be seen bringing a bason of water 
for us to wash in, at another pouring water out of a jug 
upon his master's. 

We did not dine till half-past six, so that we had two 
hours to do what business our first afternoon in Cairo re- 
quired. I noticed that while we were at dinner several 
persons came in and seated themselves on the divan be- 
hind us, — no one seeming to think them intruders. So 
the woman who came uninvited into the house of the 
Pharisee, was not considered as doing something strange 
or rude, but rather something quite common. She 
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" stood at His feet behind Him," and was neither removed 
nor wondered at, (Luke viL 37, 38.) These visitors 
who bad come into the room where we were dining sat 
quietly till dinner was ended, and then entered into con- 
versation with us. 




CHAPTER HI. 



RED SEA — RAS ATAKAH — SUEZ — MOHAMMEDAN PRAYERS 
— BOAT ON RED SEA — SAILORS — SONGS — RIDE ON 
ARAB'S BACK. 



TTERE we are off, on a fine sunny morning, from 
Cairo, to make our way to the Red Sea. All our 
goods, provisions, beds, water, we have packed on 
camels ; our dromedaries are kneeling to receive us ; but 
we prefer our donkeys as long as we can have them. 
Out at the Gate of Victory, through an avenue of dusty 
lubbak-trees, we soon leave the city walls behind us, 
and find ourselves amid endless hillocks of sand and 
white rock. We soon dismiss our donkeys, and mount 
our dromedaries, forming a procession of some nineteen 
camels, and about as many men, Sheik Sulim^n leading 
the way. It took us nearly four days to get through this 
desert, though there are but eighty-four miles between 
Cairo and Suez. But camels don't go so fast as trains ; 
and travellers can now do in four hours what it took us 
four days to do. The railway has made a wonderful 
change in the desert 

Had we been here a few years before, we should have 

seen rather a curious sight. In different parts of this 

desert were to be seen tall poles, with a leg of mutton 

hung from the top of each ! Were they to feed the vul- 

tures, think you, or to give a meal to tlie hungry Bedawtnl 
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No. They were set there by Abbas Pasha, in order to 
iind out the best place for building a palace The leg 
that kept longest fresh, was supposed to indicate the purest 
air and healthiest spot And there he built his palace 1 
How anxious he was to make his life a little longer, and 
to enjoy himself while it lasted, knowing nothing of light 
and joy beyond it ! 

As we get near the Red Sea, we see a high range ot 
hills to the south of us, and a broad sandy plain between 
them and us. It was along this plain that Israel marched 
by the command of God, till they found themselves 
shut in by those dark cliflfs, which wall in the plain. 
These hills are called to this day Ras Atdkah^ that is, the 
head of the mountain of deliverance ; for here was the 
scene both of Israel's danger and deliverance. God shut 
them in, and then opened a way for them through the sea. 

It was here that the pillar-cloud first appeared, lighting 
up these cliffs, shining on these sands, sparkling on yon 
sea, terrifying the Egyptians, gladdening the children of 
Israel What a multitude was here then ! What a solitude 
is this region now 1 

But we are now at the sea ; and it is calm as a sea of 
glass. Though called the. Red Sea, it is not red. The 
Black Sea is not black ; and the White Sea is not white ; 
and the Red Sea is not red, but green. Far down it is 
blue, like any other sea ; but here, at its head, it is green. 

It is very shallow, so that a child might wade nearly a 
mile across it ; and the sands which form its bottom are 
very white and smooth. The sun shining through the 
shallow water upon the bright sand makes the sea look 
green, — ^very green ; though there is not one green thing 
near it, not a tree nor a blade of grass. It is deep in the 
middle, and long ago was much deeper •, buX \)cv^ ^'axA's* 
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are filling it up. The east innnd blows in the sands of the 
desert of Sinai, and the west wind the sands of the desert 
of Egj^t; so that the sea is becoming narrower and 
shallower. 

While we were waiting at Suez for a boat to sail across, 
one of our East India steamers arrived. The sea is not 
deep enough to let her come near ; but a small steamer 
brings her passengers and cargo ashore. About one 
hundred, young and old, were hastening home to their 
native land. Pale faces, white hats, helmet-shaped, thin 
dresses, — all told us of the hot land from which they had 
come. But they were going home. A fortnight more 
would bring them to the shores of England ! That 
cheered them. Then there came the costly merchandise, 
— thousands of vast bales of silk, to carry which across 
the desert to Cairo, hundreds of camels were waiting ; 
— all reminding us of Solomon's ships bringing home to 
Jerusalem the wealth of Uphaz, (Jer. x. 9,) and Parvaim, 
(2 Chron. iii. 6,) and Tarshish, (2 Chron. ix. 21.) 

While standing here I noticed a Mohammedan going 
through his prayers; for Mohammedans, like the Pharisees, 
pray in public, not in private. Amid all the noise and 
confusion, the man commenced his devotions, just as if 
no one were near. Lifting up his open hands on each 
side of his head, he cries out, Allah-M-Akbar^ " God is 
great." He then folds his hands in front of his body, 
muttering sentences from the Koran, Then he stoops 
forward, putting his hands on his knees, as if making a 
low bow, and cries again, "God is great" Then he 
raises himself, and, standing bolt upright, utters the same 
cry. Then, still muttering verses from the Koran, he drops 
down upon his knees, making his nose to touch the 
ground, with his open palms on the groMxvd ou^^cYv ^\^<5i 
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of his bead. la a minute or two he raises his head and 
body, Still muttering his Arabic; then bringing himself 
into a sitting or squatting posture, with his body resting 
on his heels, and his hands on his knees, he concludes 
the first Rekah of devotion. These Moslems look veiy 
solemn ; much more so than Greeks or Romanists at their 
devotions. If a lady goes into any church in France or 
Italy, she will soon find her dress attracting the eyes of 
the devout One here is kneeling on the ground j another 
before some lighted candles; another before an image 
of the Virgin. But they have time to look about them, 
and to examine the lady's dress as she rustles through 
amongst them, lifting it up with their hands, and scruti- 
nising it all ways, while still holding the crucifix and 
muttering theii Latin prayers. Not so a Mohammedan. 
He is wholly shut up within bimsel£ He looks at no- 
body till he has finished his Rekah. I was told that 
these gestures and postures, required by the prophet for 
prayer, are very difficult to learn, being much more 




minute and intricate than they appear. The performance 
of these is a part of the education of children. And no 
one can excel a Mohammedan at these devotional me- 
dianics. With him prayer is the mere working of a 
piece 0/ mach/flery five times a day. TWs\\e^'^%\ia 
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debt to God, and thinks himself safe, — though he lie, and 
cheat, and steal, all the rest of the day. 

Now that these piles of Indian silk have disappeared 
from the Suez pier, and been placed on the back of the 
camels, let us embark in our little boat for a sail down 
the Red Sea, — or rather, the Green Sea, for it seems all 
green here, and neither red nor blue. Here we have got 
tides again ; for in the Mediterranean we have none ; and 
as the tide is now at ebb, we may pick up some of these 
beautiful large shells, which, a few hours ago, we saw 
gleaming under the waters. 

We have three Suez sailors to man our boat ; rather 
ragged in dress, and not over-clean in face or hands ; 
but with a turban, or tarboosh, which, no doubt, once 
was white, but is now much in need of washing. There 
is a sail, but it seems of no use to us. There are oars 
too, but they lie idle in the bottom of the boat. Having 
been shoved off from the quay, the boat moves south- 
ward ; and now two of the sailors begin their work. 
From end to end of the boat there runs a ledge, like a seat, 
and on this they take their stand, with two long poles ; 
first at the bow, and then walking along the broad gun- 
wale to the stern, they push the boat leaning upon the 
pole, whose lower end, of course, rests on the sand. 
Backwards and forwards they walk, at a quiet pace, for 
nobody here runs or is in a hurry, propelling the boat, 
which glides slowly down the centre of the gulf, where 
the water is a little deeper. As they thus pace along 
with their propelling poles, they sing. But it is one con- 
tinuous and rather monotonous repeat^ with only a few 
notes and words; the expression, Tasset Sallu (cup of 
Sa\lu) invariably ending one line ; and Tasset Mallu (cup 
ofMallu) the other. But though we Vveaid otvly this one 
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weary verse sung over and over again for nearly two 

hours, as we moved quietly down the sea, these Egyptian 

boatmen have a good many others, which travellers on 

the Red Sea and the Nile have picked up. I note down 

one or two because of their likeness to some parts of the 

Song of Solomon. Here is one that recalls chapter ii. 

14:— 

" Why, O my dove, 
Why dost thou weep ? 
Thou remindest me of the beloved. 
Shall we return home, 
Or shall we die in a foreign land? 
Oh, why, 

Why dost thou weep ? 
• Why?" 

And here are three lines which remind us of chapter 
iv. 16: — 

" Send us the wind, 
The north wind. 
And let us move fast.** 

One more I give, which sounds almost like the last 
verse of that sacred book (chap. viii. 14) : — 

" Jaleli, do not delay I 
Beats my heart. 
Weep my eyes ; 

Beloved, oh that thou wouldst come ! 
Oh that thou wouldst come ! 
Come quickly and make us glad ! " 

Thus the sailors get on ; singing and pushing, pushing 
and singing. On the Eastern shore we see our Arabs 
and camels slowly pacing along. We had sent them 
round the head of the gulf, to meet us at the Wells of 
Moses, while we took ship. Beyond them, the yellow 
peaks of the desert were showing themselves in their 
ruggednesA On the west, the At&kah cMs s^txjxfc^ ^s»\l 
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coming down to the sea to meet us, a few miles below. 
Had it not been late in the afternoon, we should have 
liked to sail down farther to the place where they 
touch the sea j for that must have been the spot where 
the children of Israel were hemmed in when Pharaoh 
was pursuing them. It might not have been very safe 
to land, for it is a lonely spot, and beasts of prey hover 
about, seeking any carcase that may be thrown ashore. 
In the middle of the desert there are no such prowlers, 
for there is nothing for them to feed upon. Only 
vultures, that can scent their prey afar off, and range 
the whole desert on wing from sea to sea, can live there, 
and make their nests in the rock, (Job xxxix. 27-30.) A 
few friends, not long since, sailed down to this Ras 
Atikah, and landed, in order to explore the scene. The 
rocks came close up to the sea ; and even though there 
might have been room for a single person at a time to 
pass between the sea and the mountains, this would have 
been of no use to two millions of people, with flocks and 
herds, pursued by an enemy. It would have required 
weeks for the passage of such a multitude ; and then, 
after they had got round this headland, there were others 
beyond ; so that they were quite shut in. As this party 
were wandering about the shore, they spied the foot- 
marks of some wild beast The marks were evidently 
new ; as, indeed, such marks must generally be in the 
desert, for they are hardly made ere the wind begins to 
fill them up with sand. The Arabs were in great alarm. 
A leopard had been there, and might be prowling round I 
Some of the party had a pistol ; but what was that ? It 
would do nothing against such an enemy. Not a mo- 
ment was to be lost Across the sands the party 
scampers, not halting till they ieac\i lYie boat. No leo- 
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pard makes his appearance ; but it is not safe to be in 
his neighbourhood ; so off they go. 

As for ourselves, we did not think of landing on the 
west side at all ; but we took a good look of the shore 
and hills as we were passing down. And now we began 
to make for the eastern shore, to reach our tents. But 
the sun had gone down behind Atikahj and, though 
there was still the glimmer of twilight, and the light of 
the rising moon, coming over the desert mountains, night 
was shutting out the view on all sides. So we sat quietly 
in our boat, musing on past days and scenes, when 
Israel crossed this sea : for we were sailing nearly in 
the path which they took; and we could not but feel 
strangely, as we remembered that these waters beneath 
us had once been divided, to let Israel go through dry- 
shod upon the sands below; and that, deep sunk in 
these sands, over which we are now bending, lies many 
a spear, or sword, or helmet, of Egypt ; and that the 
broken wheels of the chariots, which sank likq lead in 
the mighty waters, are mouldering in these depths. 

Beginning to feel hungr}', we got hold of some biscuits 
which we had bought in Cairo, and proceeded to a 
second lunch, for we had taken our first at the Suez 
hotel ; and for dinner, tea, and supper, we must wait till 
we reached the Wells of Moses. Sitting thus, we felt 
our vessel touch the shore, though we could see that 
we were at least half a mile from land. After a little 
pushing, we stuck fast in the sand j the water was too 
shallow to let our boat nearer the shore ; or, at least, our 
sailors were not inclined to push any longer. Were we 
to swim or wade ashore % Swimming was out of the 
question in such shallow waters ; and either we must 
wade, or some one must wade for us. TYv\^ \aXXfcT ^^s^ 
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to be the plan ; for the men tuck up their loose Eastern 
trousers, and, jumping into the water, present their broad 
backs to us. We had had many kinds of conveyance 
since we left home, — ^the railway carriage, the steamer, 
the Maltese caleche, the donkey, the camel, the Nile boat, 
and the sea boat ; but here was something new, and not 
quite pleasant, though rather amusing and picturesque. 
Half a mile's wading on a ragged Arab's back ! As the 
sands were smooth, there was no stumbling and no jolt- 
ing ; but it was slow work ; only it was in the Red Sea ! 
That was something. Many a boy, and man too, would 
give something for such a journey through the Red Sea 
upon an Arab's back. As the poor fellow that carried 
me looked hungry, I kept feeding him all the way ; 
which was a very natural process, as my arms were 
round his neck, and my hands full of biscuits. At last 
we reached the shore, and slipped from the backs of our 
porters quite pleasantly upon the sand. Having paid 
them pretty well, for boat and porterage, we set off 
along the sands, with the moon for our lamp. We were 
now fully upon Bible ground. Our chapter is the four- 
teenth of Exodus 1 
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WELLS OF MOSES — WAY-MARKS — CLOUDS— STONE OF THE 

RIDER — MARAH — ELIM. 

T^HIS IS now really the wilderness, and our tents are 
-^ probably on the spot of Israel's first encampment. 
A group of palms, a shrubbery of acacias and other trees, 
mounds of sand, blue skies, the Red Sea within two miles 
of us, and mountains in all directions — all helped to vary 
the scene and enliven the morning. 

There are one or two gardens here, attached to houses 
belonging to some Suez inhabitants, who use them as 
country-resorts ; and a few natives to cultivate them, who 
may be called villagers. These brought us some Tur- 
quoise from Surabit, for which we gave them a piastre or 
two. The stones were in the matrix — of a bright green 
— genuine enough, but too small to be of any value. 
One man was busy grinding meal for the day, in the 
handmill, consisting of two flat circular stones, very much 
like what was once common enough in Scotland, where 
the remains of the Quern are still to be met with. It is 
at sunrise that the operation begins, and it is the sound 
of new-awakened activity and busy life begun. The 
" sound of the grinders " was " low " certainly, yet the 
"grinders" had not altogether "ceased," (Eccles. xii. 
3, 4.) The one "grinder" whom we saw at his wQrk 
took away the utter silence^ and made mxxivc o^\\\^ qhhv 
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kind to us in no unpleasant way. There was not the 
utter desolation elsewhere described by Jeremiah, when 
he says, " I will take from them the sound of the mill- 
stone," (Jer, XXV. lo ;) and by John when he says, " the 
sound of a mill-stone shall be heard no more at all in 
thee," (Rev. xviii. 22.) We did not see women at this 
work, though they seem to have been the chief grinders 
both in Egypt and ir. Palestine in other days. We read 
of " the maid-servant that is behind the miU," (Eccles. xi, 
5 ;) and also that " two women shall be grinding in the 
mill," (Matt xxiv. 41.) It seems, however, to have been 
a menial office, performed only by the lowest servant in 
the house; for when Isaiah would paint the degradation 
of the daughter of Babylon, he says, " take the mill-stones 
and grind meal." Samson was set " to grind meal in the 
prison-house," (Judges xvi. 21.) Job says, " let my wife 
grind unto another," (chap. xxxi. 10.) Jeremiah com- 
plains, " they took the young men to grind" (Lant v. 13,) 



A millstone, from its having a hole in the centre, would 
be more easily, than any ordinary stone, fastened on a pei^ 
son or object in order to sink them in water ; and hence 
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our Lord's reference, "it were better that a mill-stone 
were tied about his neck and that he were cast into the 
depths of the sea," (Matt xviiL 6.) 

This Sakiehy or water-machine, which we often saw in 
Egypt, is turned by an ox, or by a small horse. We 
noticed that these animals when engaged in turning the 
wheel, had their eyes bandaged, and we were told that 
this was to prevent their becoming blind by the motion. 
The water is raised out of a deep well by a wheel, whose 
revolution turns a rope to which earthenware buckets are 
attached at small intervals. It is probably to this wheel 
and these pitchers, which are necessary appendages to 
every large house, that Solomon refers, when he compares 
man to a noble palace falling into decay : — 

** Ere the silver cord be loosed. 
Or the golden bcwl be broken. 
Or the pitcher be broken at the fountain, 
Or the «/>i^// broken at the cistern," (Eccles. xii. 4.) 

These jars empty themselves into a trough or small reser- 
voir, out of which the water is conveyed in conduits or 
trenches through the garden or field. In an Eastern 
garden each bed or compartment is surrounded with such 
a conduit, whose sides being made of earth, can easily be 
opened at any part to let in water. This is done gene- 
rally by a hoe, or some such agricultural implement ; but 
occasionally, though rarely, by the hand or foot I never 
saw the foot so employed ; but I was told it sometimes 
was. It has been thought that this is the allusion in 
Deuteronomy xi 10, — " The land, whither thou goest in 
to possess it, is not as the land of Egypt, from whence we 
came out, where thou sowedst thy seed, and wateredst it 
with thy foot, as a garden of herbs.*' It may perhaps be 
so, — but the foot is so seldom used in this o^ti^.>L\Q\i^'aX 
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wc suspect the allusion must be to some means of raising 
water, in which the foot of man was used instead of the 
ox. The S/taM/is used for raising water out of the river 
to a less height and from a less depth than the SakUh. 
It is merely an upright pole fastened in the ground, over 
the top of which, as on a hinge or fulcrum, there is a 
cross-pole, with a rope and a bucket at one end, and a 
corresponding rope and a heavy stone at the other. Two 
men, one at the bucket and the other at the stone, work 
the machine. Another water-machine has been already 
noticed as used on the Nile. It is simpler than either of 
the above, and used for less heights and depths than the 
SkadHf. It is a kind of basket swung between two men, 
sitting opposite to each other, at an interval of five or 
six feet This looks like skimming the water up, and is a 
clumsy as well as inefficient plan. 



^S 



We examined the "wells of Moses," out of which all 
the water comes, but found them brackish and not re- 
markably clear. They are dug in the sand, but not regu- 
lariy buiiL 
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We rode off about nine, through a fine large plain ; but 
quite a plain of the desert, — no stream, no verdure ; — at 
first soft sand, then hard gravel, then stones, and all these 
generally of a white colour. Ras Atdkah towered upon 
our right, full in the morning sunshine. No trace of a 
road appeared ; for though the camels do form a track, 
or rather a number of parallel tracks, yet the drifting sand 
obliterates them, or the rain washes them out Still the 
way-marks are visible everywhere,— consisting of small 
heaps of stones set up on each side, which are carefully 
preserved by the Bedaween ; for even they might at times 
be at a loss as to the way, so great is the sameness of the 
region for miles on every hand. Jeremiah's words came 
into mind, "Set thee up way-marks; make thee high 
heaps, set thine heart toward the highway, even the way 
which thou wen test," (chap. xxxL 21.) The sand does 
not seem to obliterate these, or, if it does, they are re- 
newed from time to time. They were always a welcome 
sight to us, assuring us that we were in the right track, 
for at times we began to ask whether even our Arabs 
were sure of their way ; so waste did the desert appear, 
without a mark or foot-trace of any kind whatsoever. 

More than once we had noticed in our early mornings 
dull masses of cloud in the sky. As the sun got up and 
gathered strength these all vanished. They did not 
drift away or pass to a different region of the heavens, — 
but they vanished on the spot ; — such was the absorbing 
power of the desert-sun. Clouds that would have brought 
a whole day's rain in our climate disappeared We re- 
cognised the figure in Job, " As the cloud is consumed 
and vanisheth, so is he that goeth down to the grave ; 
he shall come up no more," (chap. vii. 9.) 

On we went diCToss Wady Wardariy \i\i^%^ ^^\s\r.^ 

c 
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was soon relieved by a lofty peaked cliff to the right, — 
with the Red Sea and its western mountains as the back- 
ground. For hours we traversed a track of stony sand, 
when one of our camels fell, though with no injury to 
any one. It is very seldom that a camel sHps or falls in 
rough places. His broad spongy foot grasps all the 
roughnesses, nor do these seem to incommode him, how- 
ever sharp. But in moist clay he cannot move a step, 
and trembles all over as a horse when attempting to 
move upon ice. 

And now begins " the great and terrible wilderness ** 
in reality. It is indeed horrible to look upon. There 
came first towering mounds of rough sand ; then stu- 
pendous precipices of unformed half-baked rocks in awful 
confusion and dismay, like the lava of some infernal 
volcano; while in the distance shot up wild brown 
spectral mountains, which neither pen nor picture can 
rightly represent 

Moving through these horrors, we came to the great 
" stone of the rider," or Hajir-er-R'kaby to which tra- 
dition assigns some niche in the history of Moses. The 
Bedaween seem to reverence it, and make it a resting- 
place. It is an immense fragment of rock which has 
fallen from the heights above into the plain, but beyond 
this it has nothing very notable about it One sees as 
rugged boulders in similar positions everywhere among 
our Scottish hills. 

Soon after this we saw in the distance a figure like 
a stunted palm making its appearance upon an easy 
rising ground. We were told it was HowdraA. We 
soon reached the spot, and found two bushy, or rather 
shaggy^ palms of low stature, with no visible stem, 
JUid a bitter weUf not remarkable in any way, and of 
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which neither man nor beast could drink. Somewhere 
in this neighbourhood was the Marah of Scripture, where 
the bitter waters were healed by the power of God, 
(Exod. XV. 23.) 

Soon after this we came to an immense plain of hard 
rocks. The mountains which bounded it were truly 
magnificent Their numerous summits seemed not so 
much peaks as spikes or tall spires of rock, which neither 
Arab nor gazellah could climb, and which even the 
eagle might fear to alight upon. Their vast sides, which 
sloped down at a considerable angle to the plain through 
which we were passing, were all furrowed and cut up, — 
not by ravines, but by enormous quarries, which seem 
to have been dug, side by side in succession for miles. 
Horrid splits appeared in all directions, as if something 
more explosive than gunpowder had been employed to 
blast the rocks. It was well named a " terrible wilder- 
ness," (Deut viii. 15,) a " land of deserts and of pits," 
(Jer. ii. 6.) I thought that, often as I had looked upon 
the wild mountains of Scotland, I had never before seen 
"ragged rocks," (Isa. ii. 21.) The "raggedness" of 
Almarah is far beyond anything in Glencoe, though the 
heights of the mountains may be much the same. The 
whole scene is one of the most magnificent desolation 
and unmingled terror. 

More than once we had seen (not to-day only, but on 
other days) our Arabs looking for the shadow^ and glad 
when they saw it beginning to lengthen. Their desire 
was not like ours, to see, and note, and learn by the 
way, but simply to get their day's work done. 

" As a servant earnestly desireth the shadow, 
And an hireling looketh for the reward of his work.** 
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Since leaving Wady^ Sudhr yesterday, the ground has 
continued gradually to rise, hour after hour ; but towards 
sunset to-day we began to descend into Wady Ghurandel; 
which is a sweet oasis in the desert, — covered with trees 
of all kinds, and fertilised by a stream, which retains the 
falHng showers longer than most similar ones, and raises 
enough of verdure to feed some Arab flocks. About 
seven we pitched our tents in the midst of the tarfa- 
trees, under a bright moon. We could not see the ex- 
tent of the valley, but we saw verdure waving round us. 
It was a relief to pass out of a land of horrors, such as 
we had been all day traversing, into a spot of milder 
aspect, and withal so rich and green. 

We spent our Sabbath in Wady Ghurandel, I went out 
in the morning about seven for a quiet hour. The birds 
were chirping in the tarfa-trees, some of which might be 
fifteen or eighteen feet high, pleasantly though faintly fra- 
grant These birds were not the desert fowls called quails, 
though these we frequently met with in small flocks, — 
not among trees, but in the more barren plains of the 
desert. The palm-trees were without number. I began 
to count them, but having reached the eightieth I de- 
sisted. They extend for more than a mile and a half 
down the wady, and must amount to several hundreds 
at the lowest estimate, so that the place is quite a palm- 
jungle. Most of them have four or five stems shooting 
up from one root They have been goodly trees, as the 
prostrate trunks showed, but have been cut down clean 
by the ground, and the present forest is made up of 
shoots, which giv6s a stunted and shaggy appearance to 
the whole. 

I thought I was alone, but suddenly, at the opening 
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between some palm-trees, came upon a Bedaween en- 
campment, consisting of about half-a-dozen men and 
camels, with one or two women and children. The 
morning was one of Sabbath quiet. It was Sabbath in 
the desert, — Sabbath among the palms of Elini I For 
there seems little doubt that this is really Eliin, It is a 
stage beyond Marah, and a day's journey from the Red 
Sea, — ^just as Scripture represents. It lies in Israel's 
route. It is just a spot for them to encamp in. If this 
be not Elim, there is no other spot on which the name 
can be fixed, which so exactly suits the distances, or to 
which the peculiar features so well apply. If this 
be not Elim, then Elim must have vanished from the 
desert, and this new oasis risen since the days of Israel. 
Not a very likely thing, for the upspringing of an oasis in 
the desert is as rare as the appearance of a new star in 
the sky. The threescore-and-ten palms have multiplied 
into hundreds ; but the twelve wells have diminished, and 
the shallow excavations, which now get the name of 
wells, are scanty and brackish springs. There is a con- 
siderable amount of running water at one part, which 
calls up verdure all along its margin, though it is not 
altogether fresh. This small stream winds along among 
palms and tarfas tor some miles. It flows westward, and 
falls into the Red Sea. 

After breakfast and prayers I sat for an hour or two in 
the tent reading, comparing passages and noting down 
texts for friends at home. The heat, however, was great, 
and the noise of the Bedaween tongues broke the Sab- 
bath calm, so we went out about twelve to the palm- 
trees for shady quiet and also for worship. A prostrate 
palm log was our first seat, but the shade was insuffi- 
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cient. So we removed to another spot, where two bushy 

palms, forming a sort of angle and waving their long 

feathers over us, gave us complete shelter. There we 

worshipped together the Lord God of Israel, in the place 

where His people had done so more than three thouband 
years ago. 



CHAPTER V. 

THE DESERT — CLIFFS— TREES AND SHRUBS — RED SEA — 
SALUTATIONS — ^WATER — LIZARDS — PASS OF BUDRAH 
^WADY OF THE CAVE. 

T ET US again mount our camels and pass on through 
■^ the desert, crossing one wady after another ; some 
bare, some studded with low shrubs, some sandy, some 
rocky; some with palms, others with tarfas to adorn them ; 
some with long levels of small stones, some with huge boul- 
ders, — everywhere cliffs, peaks, mountains, but no water. 

We wrote at the time the following description of this 
part of our route :^ 

We were traversing a scene of grandeur as varied as it 
was matchless. First we passed through what can be 
called nothing else than a long succession of stupendous 
quarries. Then the valley takes a noble sweep, and 
presents a similar succession of huge terraces, overhung 
with scowling precipices. Then we come right upon a 
vast towering semicircle of rocks that seem to bar our 
exit, till a sudden turn to the right brings us into a more 
open way. The yellow cliffs give freely out their echoes 
to the songs or shouts of our Arabs, who seem to take a 
childish joy in making each rock respond to their music 
or their laughter. This is by far the most tortuous and 
singular valley we have traversed. At one place the 
harder parts of the vast white slope, nol aXjt^dLtdiVj ^<t 
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rain, come out in full relief, like a row of Egyptian gods 
sitting in state with their hands upon their monstrous 
knees. At another, scores of Gothic buttresses seem 
planted against the walls of some enormous cathedral. 
Then before us a fine large tarfa-tree rises out of the 
sand. Then comes a vast semicircle of sheer precipice, 
some hundreds of feet in height, and which might con- 
tain a city in its noble sweep, — with a few poor palms at 
the foot. Then beyond this shoot up some twenty or 
thirty larger palms, above which rises a most singular 
peak, first tawny sandstone, then red, then white, then 
red again, then black, till the summit pierces the blue 
sky with a dark yellow spire. It must be at least six 
hundred feet high. This is Wady Taiyibehy or "the 
good," so called from its tarfas, palms, and water, which 
last, however, we did not taste nor see. This valley 
winds for about a mile \ then the great white mountain- 
wall gradually lowers itself, — ^notched and cracked all 
over as by some superhuman axe or hammer, — leaving 
solitary peaks in the valley, and ridges like camels' 
backs, abutting against it. A bright green plant or 
shrub inserts itself into the crevices, and adorns the 
yellow rock with its fringes or tassels of fair green. 
Lussuff^ my guide called it ; and probably it is the hyssop- 
plant, as the likeness of the words seems to indicate. If 
so, it illustrated the expression, " the hyssop that groweth 
on the wall,'' (i Kings iv. 33.) In leaf it resembled the 
Portugal laurel; but in size it was much smaller. Israel 
would have access to it as they passed through the 
desert, and would have sufficient supply for the perform- 
ance of the ceremonies appointed for the cleansing ot 
leprosy. They were to take "cedar-wood and scarlet 
(wool or cloth) and hyssop^' (LeV. x\v. ^, 6, ^^i, ^2,) and 
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dip them in the blood of the slain bird. For such a pur- 
pose the lussuff would suit well. The shrub, however, 
which is called hyssop by the monks is not the lussuff at 
all, but a sweet-scented plant of a much smaller size, 
which they call Jadheh^ which we often plucked among 
the sands and rocks. 

Suddenly at an abrupt bend rises a promontory eight 
hundred feet high, all scooped, notched, and hammered 
as before, forming itself curiously into a semicircle, and 
dipping to the south-west, its slopes powdered with debris, 
and rough with the fallen splinters of the cliffs above. 
Under its mighty shadow we passed about four o'clock, 
and greatly were we refreshed by its shelter as well as 
struck by its wild echoes. The road now becomes good, 
as if it had been macadamised. Half a mile on, at an- 
other bend, up shoots another bold promontory, some- 
what like its fellow, only it seems to rest itself upon yon 
long masses of outstanding rock. Suddenly at another 
turn, some dozen of tall white cones spring up ; next 
rises a dark row of grim peaks, presenting their precipi- 
tous fronts to us, and then dropping away in the distance 
to the setting sun. 

The road here is so excellent and regular, that it seems 
as if made by the hand of man. Could it be Pharaoh's 
highway to the quarries and mines of Maghirah ? Very 
possibly: certainly it was no Arab that engineered or 
formed a road like this. If it is not natural, it is Eg)rp- 
tian ; but very possibly it is the former. Here the sea 
bursts on us, less than a mile off. The moment we 
come within sight of the sea each Arab runs up to his 
camel and rubs something into its nostrils with the palms 
of his hands. It was said to be gunpowder and oil, — 
meant to j>rtytnt the camels from becomm^ ^\d«L^ \iS\\OcL 
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they are reported to do when first coming upon the sea. 
The bluif rocks, not unlike St Abb's Head in form, but 
half red, half white, looked nobly down upon the blue 
deep. The peaks on the right, as we turn southward, 
are the blackest I have ever seen, yet looking blacker, 
perhaps, from being intermixed with a few streaks of 
white and yellow. 

Our way at one part led along the shore. Not a 
ripple on the sea, not a cloud in the flaming firmament ! 
The coast-cliifs were wild and precipitous, — seamed and 
scarred, — split into spikes, and wasted into cones, as if 
by the joint action of rain and lightning. The road 
lies over a broad platform of flat rock. In rounding one 
of the points we touched the water, so that the tide- 
ripples, for there were no others, (so calm was the sea,) 
washed round our camels' feet I had bathed in the 
morning moonlight; but my companions, more wisely 
preferring sunshine, now took to the sea, with some two 
or three of our younger Bedaween, who enjoyed the 
sport of swimming and splashing amazingly. Soon we 
began to turn inwards in a south-easterly direction, and 
to move away from the sea. The road from Ayiin M{isa 
had receded from the coast, so that for nearly three days 
we had lost sight of the sea. Yesterday it suddenly 
brought us to the sea again, and our morning ride had 
been along its margin. All this strikingly showed the 
minute accuracy of the Scripture narrative regarding 
Israel's march, — "they removed from Elim, and en- 
camped by the Red Sea," (Numb, xxxiii. lo.) To one 
that does not know the exact geography of this region 
this might seem unaccountable ; but one who has been 
upon the spot knows that this is, if not the only practi- 
cable route, at Jeast the best one. 
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It is into the wilderness of Sin that we now turn — 
bending inwards and eastwards. Before us rises a range 
of rugged black precipices, like a fortress to guard the 
entrance. But our obliging sheikh is making his way up 
to us, with a twig in his hand and a smile on his face. 
He has something to tell, or show, or give. He presents 
the twig, with a sign that we should smell it We do so, 
and find it strongly aromatic. Its name is Shia^ — a low 
shrub, very common in the desert, most acceptable to us 
as an article of fragrance, as it is to the camels as an 
article of food. The heat is barely tolerable; but a 
pleasant breeze is springing up from the east, to our great 
rehef But here comes a caravan of some eight or nine 
camels, from Mount Sinai, carrying charcoal, perhaps, 
or fruits to Cairo. The hand-shaking between this party 
and ours is curious. There is no hearty grasp of the 
hand, indeed little more than placing the palms together. 
The energetic part is the kiss ; but here this is awanting ; 
probably the parties are only distantly acquainted. 

The granite now begins to appear in pieces of a foot 
square or smaller. It increases as we get on, for we are 
moving towards the primitive rocks of the Sinaitic group. 
We enter a narrow defile, Nakb-d-LegMniy — the lussuff 
hanging its fresh green leaves out of the crevices. A 
small palm is seen, with a few tarfas at the base. The 
cool sea-breeze follows us, winding through the tall preci- 
pices. On the left, white peaks shoot up, on the right, 
dark ; in front there is a black mass of wall, and tower- 
ing high above it, close behind, shoots up another sable 
mass of peaks. But here comes another caravan, of 
twenty camels at least Such a shaking of hands ! Fore 
most is our sheikh, who advances to the old gray-bearded 
— I cannot say gray-headed, (for who catv stt a.w M"a^^ 
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bare head 1) — Sheikh Beshirah, from Sinai, probably the 
same who was Dr Robinson's guide. The sheikhs take 
each other by the right hand ; then, throwing the left 
round each other's necks, they kiss five times on either 
cheek. They then inquire after the health of themselves 
and their friends. How like does this seem to the sons 
of Isaac, — " And Esau ran to meet him, and embraced 
him, and fell on his neck and kissed him," (Gen. xxxiii. 4.) 
Here are the same four things : — they run to meet, they 
embrace, they fall on the neck, they kiss. So in the case 
of Laban, " When Laban heard the tidings of Jacob his 
sister s son, he ran to meet him, and embraced him, 
and kissed him," (Gen. xxix. 13.) Still more does the 
meeting of Sheikhs Sulimin and Besharah remind us of 
Aaron and Moses, — " He went and met him in the mount 
of God and kissed him," — for this is the region in which 
the two brothers met, and their mode of salutation was 
the same. 

But now we are in a large basin, girt in with yellow 
rocks, and fronted by a towering mass of cliffs, black, 
red, and brown ; all, as usual, excoriated and bare from 
top to bottom. There is hardly a shrub in this wady, 
not a fragment on the cliffs, even of the dull green of 
desert shrubs. The hills seem wearing down, more so 
than do the pyramids of Egypt. Fallen stumps of palms 
and withered branches of that tree, mingled with granite 
boulders, lie strewn through the basin. What with the 
soft nature of the rock and the want of vegetation, the 
torrents have had their will with these mountains, and 
they have used it in a way of which one can have no 
idea save by seeing it. 

At one o'clock we turn to the right, and enter Wady 
S^//d/f with its black cliffs. The approach of another 
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caravan of ten camels, from Mount Sinai, tells us that 
this is the highway of the desert. The rocks are getting 
harder, and basalt appears in several places. Hitherto 
we had passed through arid hills and plains of sandstone, 
which do not retain water ; but as we advanced south- 
wards the primitive rocks begin to show themselves ; and 
as these detain the showers longer than the others, they 
are better able to nourish at least some shreds of vege- 
tation here and there. Here are some seyaleh-trees along 
the road and in the lower crevices, on which at present 
we see nothing but thorns; — leaf, blossom, and seed 
are not yet. Here comes our ever-smiling sheikh with 
some rich prize which he has made his own, and which 
he means to share with us. It is a jug of cold water, 
which he has just got from a ravine by the way. It is 
rather muddy, but the best desert-water we have as yet 
tasted. It was mut'r, he informed us, that is, rain-water, 
which had been detained in some hollow of the rocks. 
He wished us also to understand that it was tayib^ that 
is, good. We had seen some half-a-dozen of our men 
spring away to the left at full speed, and dash into a rock- 
cleft j and we concluded that their eye had caught sight 
of some gaze/My " leaping upon the mountains, skipping 
upon the hills,*' (Song ii. 8.) We now saw the object of 
their pursuit ; there was water there. It was not " living 
water;" it was only a pool filled with the rain, (Ps. 
bocxiv. 6j) but that was no common boon in such a 
valley of Baca as this. 

Now we come to a low ridge composed of flat stones, 
as if newly quarried ; then the debris of the basalt strews 
the ground in heaps; then we rise to a height which 
overlooks a vast array of peaks and crags, black, green, 
red, and yellow, piled upon and heaped b^sid^t ^•wJa qJ^^\ 
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with giant-fragments of every shape and hue, tossed into 
the yawning interstices, or projected over unfathomable 
cavities, each one of which would have swallowed up a 
mosque or a pyramid. 

Here comes my camel driver with a curious animal 
in his hand, which he has just killed as it was escaping 
to its hole in the sand. It is like a lizard, — about a foot 
long. He calls it Thuby pronouncing the th very hard, 
as in thiSy or rather almost as if it were written Dzub, 
It is not unlike a crocodile in shape. 

It is now a little after two, and the heat, hitherto 
great, becomes more moderate. A thin veil of cloud has 
spread itself over the sky and tempered the sunshine, 
so that " the heat is brought down with the shadow of a 
cloud," (Isa. XXV. 5.) The road is narrow, with red cliffs 
on the right, and a horrid mass of charcoal-looking 
peaks on the left, stretching away for miles beneath us, 
for we are now at a considerable height. I cannot de- 
scribe that billowy sea of rock that seems to heave at 
our left. Here rises a tall wave in mountain strength 
and height, there foams a mass of broken water strewed 
with tawny snow, — there winds the noble curve of some 
mighty wave just caught in the curl, as it was about to 
break. It is awful desolation ; — the misshapen frag- 
ments all melted, torn, broken* riven, splintered, cut 
into slices, tosseyd up and down like chaff! Perhaps 
some of our own home-ranges would seem as hideous if 
they were stripped of their grassy or heathery robes ; we 
should then see their savage nakedness as we see here ; 
but yet I hardly think that anything could equal this. 

It is worth while correcting the false impression which 

possesses many as to the desert — as if it were one vast 

monotony of level sand. It is nol so, T\v^i^ is^ xxo 
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doubt, abundance of sand everywhere, sometimes softer, 
sometimes harder, sometimes larger in grain, and some- 
times smaller. But the desert, and especially the Sinaitic 
peninsula, is quite a mountainous region; altogether a 
contrast to Egypt, which in general is level and tame. 

We are now passing through Wady-BMrahy where we 
see a few stunted tarfas ; but all else is dreariness, like 
" the valley of the shadow of death." We are climbing 
the horrid defile that leads into the lower part of the 
wady. It is called Nakb-ei-BUdrah, that is, the pass 01 
Biidrah. A succession of precipices meets the eye on 
each side. Up to this time my aneroid has fallen two 
inches, since we turned in from the sea. As we get 
down to the foot of the wady, five dark-red peaks, like 
the tombs of giants, rise to greet us, at least a thousand 
feet high. They overhang our path. Here there is 
nothing but dreariness and death, save the little hzards 
that are shooting from bush to bush, and the large black 
ants that are running about and throwing up, in a con- 
cave circle round their hole, small heaps of sand, which 
they have dug from beneath — gluing the grains together 
by some process of their own, and then rolling up these 
balls of sands (which crumble at our touch) so as to 
form concave mounds or circlets in thousands over the 
desert. 

But we have reached the entrance of Wady Magharah^ 
or the Wady of the Cave, for here are Pharaoh's quarries 
and copper-mines, older than the days of Joseph. We 
send on our baggage-camels, and turn the heads of our 
dromedaries to the left In less than a quarter of an 
hour we notice inscriptions on the sandstone rock. 
They are Egyptian hieroglyphics. 

Into the history of these I need not eivto. Tcve^ ^^ 
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amongst the oldest rock-writings in the world, as old at 
least as the Pharaohs, if not older, yet they are wonder- 
fully sharp in outline and perfectly readable to this day. 
Of them it is that Lepsius says, " We found a stately row 
of rock-inscriptions, close by the side of the extensive 
caverns, which are of greater antiquity even than those 
of Surabit el-Khadem. Some of them contain the 
oldest effigies of kings in existence, without excepting 
the whole of Egypt and the pyramids of Ghizeh." Mr 
Bartlett visited the spot, and has, at great length, de- 
scribed the difficulty which he had in finding these 
inscriptions. We had no such difficulty, nor had we 
occasion to lose temper at our Arabs for their ignorance, 
as they conducted us at once to the place. Our inspec- 
tion was brief; but we felt a strange awe when standing 
in this lonely plain, and looking upon these most 
ancient of all ancient monuments. This region once 
was peopled with Pharaoh's miners, and had been the 
scene of busy, toiling life for ages ! 

It is worth the reader's while to remember that this 
whole region, for many a mile around, was one vast 
mine, and is said to have been called in hieroglyphics, 
Mafkat, "the copper land." In this district are found 
large masses of copper mixed with iron-ore, and the 
ruined temple of Suribit el-Khadem is said to be built 
upon vast mounds of ore. In fact, here was one of the 
early Egyptian colonies, which by the labour of their 
hands helped to supply Egypt with its wealth. 

But we must not remain at the inscriptions. We pro- 
ceed to the quarries or mines themselves, following the 
guidance of our Arabs; and while one of our men 
remains below to watch our dromedaries, another acts 
as our guide. Following him, -wt ^ci^.TCL\Aa u^ an 
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immense slope of debris, some of which is natural and 
some artificial We reach the old quarry of Egypt, 
after some shps and falls. It has been an immense 
shelving cavity, or rather a series of cavities or cham- 
bers, formed by excavating about nine-tenths of the 
rock and leaving the remaining tenth as pillars to sup- 
port the mountain-roof. There is nothing very striking 
to the eye here, but it is a curious spot, as being the 
oldest known quarry and copper-mine in the world. 
We pick up some specimens of the copper-ore, and leave 
the cave. 

The sun is setting, and we must not tarry. We 
scramble down, I with a sprained ankle, and wind our 
way out of this valley into Wady Mukatteby the rusty 
peaks on every side brightening in the radiance of the 
descending sun. Salim, my camel-man, is plucking a 
small herb, giving it carefully to his camel. He calls it 
Rib'' s hi. About six, as the last rays of day were dying 
on the cliffs, we moved into the Written Valley, — Mount 
Serbil in the distance, still refusing to part with the sun- 
light from its towering spires. The valley at the mouth 
seems not above half a mile wide. On our left are 
peaks 1500 feet high, — red-brown in hue, and seamed 
from top to bottom with black stripes, as if painted by 
the art of man. At their foot we see the smoke of 
a Bedaween encampment, — a poor remembrancer of the 
wreaths of twilight-smoke ascending from the villages of 
our own far-off land. Our Arabs sing as they go. They 
sing to their camels to cheer them and quicken their 
steps. They sing to each other in responsive songs. 
The sun is gone from vale and mountain j but the 
western sky retains a silky softness of purple, which I 
never saw save in the desert. I cannot dt^cxfe^ Sx.^ 
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save by saying that it looks like a shot-silk veil of mild, 
transparent purple. It is singularly beautiful. 

But the shadows are coming down, and darkness is 
taking away the sharp, vivid outline of the peaks around 
and before us. Serbal fades at last The moon rises in 
splendour, and as we pass along, our Arabs point to the 
inscriptions on our right, just visible in the moonlight. 
We reach our tents about seven. After dinner we 
wander over the sands, and among the rocks by moon- 
light ; but it is too dark to examine the inscriptions. 
We dare not go too far lest we lose ourselves. The 
white gleam of our tents in the moonshine is quite as 
sufficient a guide to us as the Arab fires, which are now 
burning low. All around is calm. 



CHAPTER VI. 

WRITTEN VALLEY — INSCRIPTIONS — FIGURES — RAVENS — 
FEIRAN — CLOUDLESS SKIES — PALMS — WADY SHEIKH. 

HTHE " Written Valley," or " Wady Makatteb," is not 
•^ peculiar in appearance, the rocks on the one side 
being low, and the hills on the other being some miles off. 
But it is certainly singular in being the one place where 
these inscriptions are found in such quantities. We 
feel tolerably sure that they could not be the work of 
Christian pilgrims nor of the Israelites, though, perhaps, 
older than either. This wady is the most waterless and 
verdureless in the desert ; and would only be resorted 
to by these Phoenician miners who were employed in 
working the neighbouring copper-mines. Neither Jew 
nor Christian would stay here for a day if they could 
help it, far less remain for months, apparently for the 
sole purpose of cutting out letters and words on the 
rocks, and drawing rude and sometimes improper pic- 
tures of camels and goats, in all attitudes. Had Moses 
got his eye upon some of those sketches that we saw in 
a southern recess of the wady, he would certainly have 
laid hold of the offender and effaced his handiwork. 
Besides, it seems strange that the Israelites should have 
been seized with such a^ mania for rock-writing here, 
among difficulties of all kinds, and not at all in the 
northern parts of the desert, where they dv^dX. fex\oTv^<tx\ 
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and afterwards in Palestine. But let us note down what 
we saw. 

About sixty yards from our tents I came upon an 
inscription, which was quite within reach, and sloped so 
considerably that I could rest my note-book on it. The 
letters at first sight are not unlike Hebrew. A closer 
inspection undeceives you — at least so far as to show 
you that the words do not belong to the vocabulary of 
that language. Here is a specimen : — 

1.1 6>n rACUD 

The letter Q is frequent in all the inscriptions 

here. On this piece of rock I counted it six times. 
The letters are about two inches and a half long, not 
very deep, evidently cut by some rude instrument, not 
necessarily either heavy or sharp, as the rock is so soft 
that in some parts one might carve an>thing upon it with 
a pen-knife. The block on which the above inscription 
is engraved is about nine feet long by four broad. At 
the foot of it there is the picture of a camel. 

The commencement of the inscription on the closely 
adjoining rock is as follows : — 



1 ) V 1 D 



The letters are about two inches and a half long, not at 
all deep, and somewhat effaced. On a small piece of 
adjoining rock, one foot and a half broad by three feet 
long, there is a sort of Arabic inscription, quite different 
from the other, in very small letters, a quarter of an 
inch In breadth and half an mc\v m \^tvgCcv, Itome- 
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diately adjoining this, another ledge projects six feet 
long and four broad, with an inscription in the usual 
" Mukatteb" characters, but considerably defaced. The 
prevailing characters are such as the following : — 



:] )!u 



It is difficult to copy them fully, and I was so afraid 
of misrepresenting them that I gave up the attempt. 
The engravings of Pococke and of Forster are, generally 
speaking, faithful ; but those of the latter writer convey 
too high an idea of the inscriptions, not properly repre- 
senting their rudeness and irregularity. They are not 
indistinct scratches by any means, but they are not such 
deep and noble chisellings as some of Forster's engrav- 
ings make them appear. They seem, in general, to have 
been done by a pointed instrument, such as a sharj) 
chisel or pickaxe. I brought home a specimen — a piece 
of rock about eleven inches by eight, with two or three 
letters upon it. The dottings of the pointed tool appear 
very distinctly on this, as may be seen in the wood- 
cut on next page. 

On several places at this part there are figures such as 
the following : — 




Still farther to the right, the same kind of inscriptions 
runs on for a considerable distance ; but the rocks are 
not above ten feet high. Once and again characters 
like Arabic occur. Perhaps, however, they may not be 
Arabic, but tlie cursive forms of the laig^t V^\X^\'5»^ Sxv 
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some places, certainly look like this. A little way 
fanher is a projecting face of rock about twenty feet 




high, with a very legible inscription in the usual charac- 

'"" 1 5 yi 5 ay 

Farther still, there is one in a more hollow rock, at 
the top of which is the figure of a man with outstretched 
hands, and sword at his belt — 



The inscription is very distinct, and is surrounded l>y 
a nng lite the hierogl)-phical cartoucX^e^ o^ ^Ci^t. The 
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letters are about two inches long. Next comes a mass 
of broken rocks, lying in all directions, and on one part 
of it another figure of a man with outstretched hands ; 
camels also, and an ass with a rider. Those on this 
rock are larger in size. One startled me by its likeness 
to the Hebrew — 



MJv S11D 



The rock was about ten feet broad by twenty long. 
On the high and receding front of one of the rocks a 
little farther along, I saw similar characters. 

At this point there is a break in the continuousness of 
the cliff, and a small ravine runs up at right angles. I 
traced it a considerable way, but found no inscriptions 
on either side. It was a striking enough ravine, and 
with some wood and water would have made quite " a 
Highland glen." Just at the entrance to it, on the west 
side, there is an immense rock, partly written on, and 
still the same mysterious characters occur — 



ii/h 



Passing the ravine, there is a most vivid picture of a 
man leading a camel, staff in hand ; then another camel 
at the other end of the inscription, which runs thus — 

The word / C j occurs more than once here. 

The camel is about six or eight inches in height. Farther 
on there is an immensQ block, with msa vjNaot^'s* \ ^^^ 
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another ravine, in which I could detect nothing; but 
beyond this there is another large mass of rock quite 
written over. All this occurred in a space of about a 
hundred and ninety yards. I next took the opposite di- 
rection, beyond our tents to the south, and found a large 
rock lying on the ground, written over, like the others ; 
then another in a slanting position, with camels and 
riders. 

I walked down the whole left side of the valley till the 
writings ceased, which they did in about a mile and a 
half. I then crossed over to the other side, about half a 
mile, and came up. Found the inscriptions on both sides 
very much alike. In one place I saw Greek, in another, 
English words, and in another something that looked 
like Syriac. But these are very few, — quite different in 
style of cutting from the others, and evidently more 
modem. About three o'clock, we took our dromedaries 
and rode up the valley for a considerable way, perhaps a 
mile and a half We found many more inscriptions on 
all sides, and a good many pictures of animals, especially 
camels and wild goats. These were very trifling, — done 
for mere amusement, — representing goats in all manner 
of ludicrous positions. But neither the inscriptions nor 
the figures were hieroglyphicaL This is obvious at the 
first glance. We returned to our tents about five, having 
spent the whole day in examining this wady. 

It has been argued that the rocks being sandstone, 
and the inscriptions shallow, three thousand years would 
have efiaced them. The rocks are certainly very friable 
and in our country might lose their cuttings, however 
deep, even in a century. But the dry air of the desert 
P^GSQwes each scratch upon the softest rock. Besides, 
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we know that these writings have at least existed since 
the sixth century, when Cosmas saw them and reported 
them as IsraeUtish ; and if twelve centuries have failed 
to erase them, three times that would be equally power- 
less. And then the well-known Egyptian inscriptions at 
Magharah are on the same soft sandstone, yet they have 
stood well-nigh four thousand years. And if a hiero- 
glyphical rock-engraving in one wady has endured so many 
ages, there is no reason why the alphabetical one in the 
adjoining wady should not do the same. The argument 
founded on the effacing power of time would be resist- 
less in our own country, but it is good for nothing in 
Eg)rpt or the desert. No frost splits the rock, no lin- 
gering damp crumbles it down. No moss nor lichen 
strikes its roots into these broad blocks to efface the 
slightest line once drawn upon them ; and even those 
parts which the sun never reaches are as dry as the sum- 
mit of the cliff. Masses may occasionally come down 
from the heights, but minute disintegration, such as 
occurs in this climate, seems unknown. The sandstone 
of Wady Mukatteb is as little affected by age as the 
granite of Syene. 

The inscriptions are not imposing in their appearance. 
They are shallow, irregular, and straggling. The hand 
of no artist is upon these rocks, nor has the tool of any 
expert workman in stone been lifled up upon them. 
They are by no means so lofty in position as we were led 
to believe. Indeed, except at one part, towards the 
south-east, where the valley widens and the cliffs rise into 
mountains, the ridges which wall in the wady consist of 
low crags, not much above a hundred or two hundred 
feet in height, — some sloping, others perpendicular — 
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some broad and flat, others round and rugged. A large 
number of inscriptions we could reach with the hand, 
and the rest with a ladder of moderate length. Certainly 
no ropes nor scaffolding could be necessary in any that 
we saw. Their number is very great. No one who has 
seen them would say that they occur " at such points as 
would form convenient resting-places for travellers or 
pilgrims during the noonday sun." From nine in the 
morning till three or four in the afternoon the sun never 
left them. They lie fully exposed to his rays. 

The Christian origin of these writings is very doubtful. 
That Christian pilgrims should write in a character known 
to no Christian nation from the sixth century to this, is 
a very improbable thing, especially when we remember 
that the languages which these pilgrims spoke are known 
languages. That there were pilgrims to Feiran and Sinai 
in these early ages is true, but those alone from Egypt 
would pass through Wady Mukatteb, and their time of 
sojourn in any spot by the way would be too short to ad- 
mit of their being the authors of these inscriptions, even 
had their numbers made this possible. Only a body of 
men resident here for weeks at least, if not months, could 
have been the authors of these writings. And what band 
of pilgrims would think of settling down at Mukatteb, 
where there is not a drop of water 1 

The figure of a cross, which occurs once and again, is 
no proof of the inscriptions being written by Christians. 
For the same figure is to be found on Egyptian obelisks, 
and is in the form of one of the articles held in the hand 
of one of the gods of Egypt, — Osiris, if I remember 
aright; and, moreover, it is precisely the figure of the 
Tau in several ancient alphabets, such as the Phoe- 
nician, the old Hebrew, the old Greek, and the Coptic. 
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In looking at the inscriptions themselves, it is some time 
before you notice that the figure is really a cross; it 
looks in some cases so like a part of the word. 

In one part of the wady there are some things which 
one does not like to associate with Christian pilgrims. 
The figures of goats, &c., are not merely ludicrous, but 
in one or two places quite improper. This occurs near 
the south end of the valley, on some rocks which are 
particularly crowded with representations of animals, in 
all manner of positions. To say the least of some of these, 
they are absurd and laughable, — drawn evidently by some 
idlers for mere amusement ; and some of them not fit to 
be presented to the public. They are such as those with 
which our foolish young men disfigure the walls of some 
of our public buildings, and which Alexander Cruden, 
with his sponge, delighted to efface. 

When I saw the figure of a man with outstretched and 
uplifted hands on one of the rocks, I was struck with the 
resemblance to what one conceives must have been the 
attitude of Moses when he pleaded against Amalek. But 
then, at the time when Israel must have passed through 
this valley, the conflict with Amalek had not taken place ; 
and, besides, this peculiar figure occurs in the Numidian 
inscriptions in the North of Africa, as the picture of a 
Phoenician god or idol. The same remark applies to the 
figure of the serpent ; for the attack of the fiery serpents 
and Israel's healing by the brazen serpent, did not occur 
till nearly forty years after they had left Mukatteb, and the 
same serpentine figure occurs in the Numidian inscriptions. 

Meanwhile we recall the words of the patriarch, whose 
dwelling was not very far from these valleys : — 

** Oh that my words were now written, 
Oh that they were engraven on a l;>\AtV, 
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With a pen of iron and with lead, 

That for ever on the rock they might be carved ! " 

There is perhaps no book in the Bible which better 
admits of illustration from desert-scenes and desert-cus- 
toms than that of Job ; and to one who has dwelt even 
for a few weeks amidst these, this book acquires a double 
interest and attraction. Two or three times in the 
course of every chapter he lights upon words, figures, 
allusions, which seem robbed of half their point and 
power when interpreted in connexion with European, 
or even with Syrian ways, and laws, and scenery. From 
the first chapter to the last, the Book of Job is the book 
of the desert, as truly as Ecclesiastes is the book of the 
palace, Proverbs the book of the city. Canticles the book 
of the garden, Romans the book of the forum, Hebrews 
the book of the altar, and the Apocalypse the book of 
the temple. 

Early in the morning before leaving the Written Valley 
I took a quiet walk. I met our sheikh on his dromedary. 
He had set off last night and crossed the hills towards the 
east to visit his wife and family, who had their dwelling 
some ten or twelve miles off. He had travelled all night, 
and was now returning to his duties as our guide. Be- 
hind him rode his son, a nice little Arab boy of ten years 
old, by name Miisa. Around our breakfast-table we 
noticed some birds, slyly making advances to pick up 
our crumbs. We had not indeed found the desert alto- 
gether void of life. Flocks of pigeon-looking birds, 
which we are told are quails, occasionally met us. A 
few small birds, black and white in colour, somewhat 
bigger than sparrows, hopped among the bushes. And 
everywhere we found the raven. It seems to have its 
haunt in every cliff and valley. We wondered how or 
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where these birds found food for themselves in such 
utter wastes. Certainly here "they neither sow nor 
reap," they neither have "storehouse nor bam." Yet 
they are fed ; though what they feed upon we could not 
say ; but they hovered round our tents of a morning, 
waiting our departure, to secure all that might be left of 
the fragments. Possibly they pick up the ants and 
beetles which burrow in these sands. It was quite a bird 
suited to be Elijah's purveyor ; and often did the story 
of the prophet at the brook of Cherith occur to us, (i 
Kings xvii. 4, 6.) More than once I came between the 
raven and the pistol. It was the prophet's friend, and 
as such I did not Uke seeing any one trying to compass 
its death. 

We soon entered Wady Feirdn^ which at its commence- 
ment is not unlike Wady Mukatteb in its general aspect. 
On the left the hills were black, on the right, yellow. 
The sun was without a cloud, and the heat intense. Just 
at this spot our dragoman came up to us to point out the 
grave of " the English minister," — Mr Ewbank of Liver- 
pool, who had died here above a year ago. Our drago- 
man had met his widow at Howirah, returning home- 
wards, leaving her husband's dust behind her in the 
wilderness. The grave was on the side of a mound of 
sand or rough soil, such as abound here. No tree, no 
flower. No stone nor epitaph. No mourner to sit 
down and weep. How solitary did it seem ; — and how 
sad to die and be buried here ! 

A pleasant breeze here met us, and mists coming over 
the sun kept the day cool. In the desert we often had 
this slight and almost imperceptible haze; but the genuine 
cloud more seldom. The enormous cumuli, which, like 
mountains, stand out in our northern sV^, ^.Ti^ %\n^ 
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us such gorgeous sunsets, are not so often seen here. 
There seems no medium between a sky all black with 
clouds, " like a dark ceiling," which is rare, and a sky 
either wholly cloudless or lined with a thin gauze of mist, 
which last is very common, and seems, in fact, the natural 
result of the intense heat We praise the "cloudless 
clime," and speak of it as the perfection of a land. But 
often did I long for the clouds of the north, not merely 
because of their shade, but because of the beauty and 
the grandeur which they impart to the sky. A sky per- 
petually without clouds is like a country without hills. 

The wady continued level and spacious, running south- 
east by east, perhaps from a quarter of a mile to half a 
mile wide. It is sandy and bare, though we fall in with 
the tarfa and seyileh here and there. At twelve o'clock 
we still find ourselves winding along the wady, walled in 
by enormous black peaks, those on the right apparently 
a sort of micaceous schist. A little way on we picked 
up the fruit called Hafndhallhy the Arabs, — or " cucumis 
colocynthus" by botanists. It grows like a gourd, its 
slender branches nmning along the sand. Its size is that 
of a good orange, smooth and yellow in its rind. It is 
bitter and poisonous. Great quantities are exported to 
England for medicinal purposes. 

Still the same wild hills appear, with strange black 
seams or dykes running down their slopes at intervals of 
ten yards or so. These streaks upon the bare mountain- 
flanks come out with striking effect in a land whose rocks 
have not a vestige of verdure to cover their nakedness. 
About two o'clock saw another inscription on the right, 
quite the same as the Mukatteb ones, but rather indis- 
tinct on account of the hardness of the rock and the con- 
sequent difficulty of carving. About three we passed a 
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wady to the left, which my Arab called Wady Khesr^ 
where we saw some seyilehs or shittim trees. A little 
way farther we passed another " Mukatteb " inscription, 
to the left, on hard rock. The wady still continued to 
wind round immense mountains of trap, covered with 
debris, and sloping right down to the sand of the valley. 
About four we passed more " Mukatteb " inscriptions, to 
the left, on some large blocks of granite ; and at another 
turn of the wady we came to five or six, full and distinct, 
on granite rocks, some low down, others far up. Here 
Serbdi, with its five rugged spires, came full in view, 
frowning down upon us, The magnificence of its peaks 
and crags is truly Alpine. And now the wady becomes 
more fruitfiil ; its shrubs becoming larger and finer -, 
some palms too beginning to show themselves. We 
noticed a curious prickly tree, like a brier or thorn, which 
our Arabs called Aoshadh, Prickly shrubs are beginning 
to appear in greater numbers ; — but of all of them the 
camels greedily eat. A thorn tree or a Scotch thistle is 
not half so sharp or strong in its prickles, yet the camels 
browse on them as if they were soft grass, nor do their 
mouths suffer in the least Even with a thick glove we 
should rather fear to touch them, — the camel opens his 
mouth and crushes a whole bunch of them. It almost 
looked as if he were crunching nails. These prickly 
bushes are used by the Arabs for their fires ; and they 
send up a quick and lofty blaze, which sometimes threw 
its red gleam over a hundred rocks. 

But the next turn to the left was certainly worth the 
taking. It brought us to some hundreds of noble palms, 
— in a lovely hollow, like a garden, or, as we might call 
it, a palm-orchard. It was 

** A palm-grove islanded amid the waste." (^^OM\>cit'^ ^ 
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Enclosing it were lofty hills, at the foot of which ran 
mud-walls in all directions, forming the garden en- 
closures of the Bedaween who reside here for several 
months in the year. Here we first saw the Nuyk-Xitt^ 
not unlike a damson in appearance. Its fruit was just 
ripening, and our Arabs plucked it eagerly both for us 
and for themselves, as we halted our camels for a little 
under its grateful shade. The nub'k in size is like a 
cherry, in taste like a dry sweet apple. The sound ot 
young voices came pleasantly through the trees ; and we 
soon met Arab children, some gambolling, some loiter- 
ing, some gazing, some driving a flock of goats with 
a long wand, cut probably from some neighbouring 
taffa, and some playing upon a rustic reed, which was 
certainly teftuis avena. Not far off were their tents, — 
the " black tents of Kedar," (Ps. cxx. 5 \ Song i. 5,) — 
which seemed made of camels' hair, and also, as our 
dragoman informed us, of " sheep's hair." About five 
o'clock we passed another inscription on the left, carved 
on a smooth block of granite on the mountain-side. 

We now reached the ruins of the convent and village. 
Perched upon the very top of one of the most rugged 
hills to the left, was an old building quite broken to 
pieces, and evidently commanding no common land- 
scape of peak, rock, sand, valley, garden, streamlet — a 
wonderful combination in such a wilderness — ^while 
down the sides were stones, and walls, and gateways, 
and caverns, and curious-looking holes in the rock, both 
natural and artificial. These we explored to some 
extent, though, after all, we found nothing which we had 
not seen from the foot. On the right the ruins are very 
extensive, chiefly occupying a central hillock or offshoot 
of the cliff. Here were {ta^m^wXs o^c^xv^d stones, 
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round tapering heads of the convent columns, relics of 
pottery, bricks, fragments of walls, filled-up reservoirs, 
pipes running under ground for conveying water. These 
last. Sheikh Sulimin, who guided us through the dif- 
ferent parts, informed us were for the UummAm or hot- 
water springs, which are found here. Our tents had 
gone before us, so that, when we had finished our 
survey, we hastened after them, and about half-past 
five reached them, — all ready for our reception, amid 
a grove of palms, with the mighty Serbdi looking down, 
behind the rock-wall of the wady, upon our encamp- 
ment. In walking about we came upon the well, where 
we found our Arabs, with the help of the " villagers," 
watering both themselves and the camels. We made 
them draw for us, which they. did by letting down the 
" skin" at the end of a long rope. To our surprise the 
water was warm, though fresh and sweet. 

The whole valley is well watered, as its verdure shows ; 
yet it is not the verdure of grass, as with us ; — you don't 
see that in the desert, save round a well or a rill, — 
scantly either in Egypt or Palestine ; — nor the verdure 
of forest-trees ; — that is only known in the well-watered 
regions of Lebanon, or Tabor, or the " hill-country" of 
Judah ; — but the verdure of palms and tamarisks, — 
such vegetation as is sufficient to feed the Arab and 
his camel. The palm-trees here are said to amount to 
about a thousand, — a good many of them belonging to 
our sheikh, who seemed rather proud of his leafy pos- 
sessions. For it is the tree and not the ground that has 
an owner. The latter belonged to no man in special. 
It was the common property of the tribe. But the 
palms were all parcelled out among individuals, so that 
our sheikh was a ''landed proprietor" as to as atq cfftR. 
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can have such a name in the desert, where the land 
belongs to all. In the course of the evening Ve invited 
him to take coffee with us, and treated him as one of 
the " gentry of the land." He sat at our table for more 
than half an hour, we speaking English to him und he 
Arabic to us, neither of us, of course, understanding 
a word. Like all his fellows of the desert, he was 
skilful in sigm. In speaking, an Englishman uses only 
his tongue and lips; a Frenchman adds his shoulders, 
for the sake of significancy ; but an Arab throws in his 
hands and arms as part of the conversation ; and these 
are made to move in harmony with every word he utters, 
more or less rapidly and violently according to the nature 
of the discourse. Even when speaking to his neighbour, 
an Eastern adds signs of the most expressive nature, as 
we saw once, when our dragoman, scolding his servant 
for some supposed fault, which it is likely he had not 
committed, sent the frying-pan at his head, which " sign" 
went whizzing past our tents, making us perfectly to 
understand a transaction which otherwise would have 
been quite without meaning. So was it with our 
sociable sheikh; — all his words came forth with signs, 
which were often very vigorous and vivid, — as hands, 
limbs, face, body, all were put in motion, and pointed 
to us or to himself, to trees, tents, rocks, sky, sand, or 
stars, were made to interpret the eloquence which came 
forth from his swarthy but kindly lips. For never did 
we see a " sign" of anger or hear a rough tone from 
him, either to us or to his fellows. Our dragoman, 
though civil enough to us, seemed alwa)rs in a passion 
with the Arabs, and even with his own servants, and 
how Sheikh Suliman kept in good tenns with him was 
a wonder to us. The good natuie oi \)afc Mab "was per- 
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haps more than a match for the hot spirit of the proud 
Egyptian. The half hour with the sheikh over our 
cofifee was an interesting one to us, as he was so obhging 
in showing us everything connected with himself, his 
dress, his weapons, &c. Nothing stronger than coffee 
would he have ; — nor did he relish our tea ; — thick black 
coffee was his beverage. No wine, nor spirits, nor 
strong drink of any kind, did these sons of the desert 
taste. It is not only against their habits but against their 
religion. The law of Mohammed forbids it, and like 
the sons of Rechab, these followers of the prophet keep 
the ancient law of their faith. Our dragoman was an 
exception, who drank freely when he could ; but he was 
an Egyptian, and seemed to be as much an infidel as a 
Mohammedan. 

At one part the winter-torrent had cut deep into the 
soil, some three or four feet, and in doing so had laid 
bare a complete side-section of the roots of a palm. We 
examined these with great interest, as they are quite un- 
like any other tree-roots we had seen, and peculiarly 
fitted to absorb every drop of moisture that the sand 
contains. In general form and structure they put us in 
mind of the dahlia and ranunculus, consisting of long 
fleshy strings or ropes, shooting straight down into the 
soil, in numbers quite beyond reckoning, and extending 
over a large circle, whose width we could not ascertain, 
but which, as in the case of other trees, corresponds pro- 
bably to the width of the circle formed by the branches 
above. What an apparatus for drawing up the moisture 
of the desert, so that not a drop is allowed to slip away I 

Of all Eastern trees the palm is most useful. The 
vine is only for fruit, it is not "meet for any work," 
(Ezek. XV. J, s,) and if it fails in its {ruVtfuVcv'i^^^/vX. \s»^\. 
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did not look ill-disposed, and their voices were friendly. 
So we stood silently for a few minutes. Their object 
was soon made known. The speaker was, we were told, 
the Sheikh of Arabah, and he was inviting us to his tents 
to rest ourselves, and to partake of some food and milk. 
But as this implied considerable loss of time, as well as 
a bakshish^ and as there was no object to be gained 
by our going, we declined, gi\'ing him our thanks for his 
hospitality. But it reminded us of the scene in the plains 
of Mamre. 

The sun was cloudless in his brightness ; but a fresh 
breeze from the west came along to cool us. A little 
after one, we passed two " Mukatteb" inscriptions on the 
left, cut in the hard rock, and in about ten minutes after, 
we passed another. We continued to wind along Wady- 
esh'Sheikh^ which was tame, the hills on each being low, 
but relieved by the magnificence of Serbil behind us. 
About four we came within sight of the Sinaitic range, 
and got a glimpse oi Jebd MUsa^ the supposed mountain 
of the law-giving. A little to the right we saw distinctly 
through the glass the palace of Abbas Pasha, on a lofty 
peak, which seemed almost as high as Jebel Mfisa. 
Each pasha seems to have some special object of pas- 
sionate pursuit One spends his life and money on horses, 
another on gardens, another on the army, another on build- 
ing palaces. The first object of Abbas was to find the 
healthiest spot with the purest atmosphere. For thir 
end he took several legs of mutton and suspended them 
on lofty poles in different parts of the desert The 
place where the leg remained longest undecaying was 
fixed on as the driest and healthiest, and there a palace 
was built to form a summer or winter residence for his 
highness, l^hc pains takei\ to 2LScei\axa. th^ healthiest 
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spot show how much he was in love with life, and how 
eagerly he grasped at everything that might prolong it for 
a day. 

One palace he had built in the desert of Suez, where 
the above test had been applied, and there it stands un- 
occupied, like the famous Twizel Castle at home, on the 
banks of the Till. This other Abbas had built on the 
mountain adjoining Sinai ; and hardly ever was human 
dwelling, much less the palace of a prince, perched on so 
wild and high a cliff, in the centre of a region of such 
unmitigated bleakness and sterility. Few, save an Egy]> 
tian pasha, could have attempted such a work. But it 
costs him little save the lives of men and camels, and 
these he counts just as so many dogs, especially the 
former. He fixes on a peak, he gets a plan drawn, and 
his officers must see it executed. A few military stations 
are formed in the desert to overawe the inhabitants, and 
then every Arab that can lift a stone, and every camel 
that can bear a burden, are pressed into his service. 
No one dare refuse. The soldiers are at hand to hunt 
down each recusant without mercy to himself or his 
family. Yet, with the exception of this occasional im- 
pressment, there is no serfdom in the desert. The 
Bedaween are free as the wild goats of their hills. The 
sons of Ishmael have never worn the chain, save when 
caught by the pasha's soldiers, and led captive to Cairo 
or Alexandria, 

This palace cost several thousands of camels, whose 
bones lie strewed throughout the desert \ how many 
men we could not learn. The stones and other mate- 
rials required to be carried from vast distances through 
a scorching waste, and sometimes over rocks or through 
passes, which, even when unloaded, l\\e eamA ^\vc^'s» 
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from. On the debris of bones, — ^the bones of man and 
beast, — that palace was built ; and now it stands there 
incomplete and empty, — ^the wind of the desert sweep- 
ing over it, and the curses of the injured Bedaween 
rising around it every hour as it strikes their eye from 
afar. 

We encamped about five in Wady-esh-Sheikhy our 
tents looking out upon the Sinaitic ridges in one direc- 
tion, and Serbil in another. There was nothing re- 
markable about our resting-place. It was under a rock, 
in a quiet comer of a small plain, about half way 
through Wady Sheikh. Through this valley Israel had 
passed. Here they had encountered Amalek; and on 
some of these heights, Moses, with Aaron and Hur, had 
watched the battle, while Joshua fought in the plain 
below. Here they chode with Moses, and murmured 
against God. Here the water had gushed out and fol- 
lowed them like a river. All over this valley had once 
been spread the tents of the tribes. *' How goodly were 
thy tents, O Jacob, and thy tabernacles, O Israel ! '* 

This wady is one of the most spacious in the Sinaitic 
desert, and perhaps also the most abundant in vegetation 
as a whole, though it contains no oasis to equal that of 
Feirin or GhurandeL But here, as always elsewhere, 
in these wastes the shrubs are confined to the bed of 
the wady, or at most to a narrow belt along the side of 
the hills or slopes. Any small fragrant shrubs, such 
as the ZaMr and Jadheh^ that get higher up, are quite 
imperceptible to the eye at any distance, and are besides 
very dusky in their hue. Towards the north the vegeta- 
tion creeps up somewhat higher, but in the southern 
interior it is quite unable to ascend. Hence the moun- 
tain-slopes never look green ; and it was only when the 
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Lussuff\hxtw out its sprightly verdure from some crevice 
that there was the slightest approach to this. But a green 
twig stuck in the bare rock once in tlie course of a mile, 
was only a signal of distress. It made the leanness look 
leaner. Even where the shrubs abound in the wadys 
there is no show of what we should call green. Vegeta- 
tion is so dull in its hue that its does not look like ver- 
dure. Sometimes a streak of green runs up the sides of 
a hill or along its front; but on examination you find 
that this is from the colour of the strata, and not from 
vegetation. More than once we were deceived by the 
appearance of both green and brown upon the hill-sides, 
and supposed we were approaching a stripe of vegetation 
or a field which the plough had just turned over, when 
there was nothing before us save the rock in its green or 
brown nakedness. 



CHAPTER VII. 

EARLY MORNING — ^WATCHES — BURYING-GROUND — ^PASS OF 
HOWAI-ER-RAHAH — CONVENT — ^ASCENT OF JEBEL MUSA. 

/^N the morning of the 26th of January we were to 
^^ start for Jebel Mdsa; so I got up betimes, and 
awoke our dragoman, who cried out, "Yes, sir;" called 
up our two servants, Hamdn and Hummdd, and then 
went to sleep again. I tried to stir the Arabs, but that 
was beyond my power. They would not move. There 
they lay in two circles round the ashes of their fires, their 
coarse camel-hair cloak thrown over their heads, and the 
sand or their wooden saddles for a pillow. It was with 
some difficulty that I avoided walking over them, as in 
the semi-darkness no one could guess that these brown- 
looking heaps were anything save sacks of com or per- 
haps charcoal. Our two faithful servants, however, knew 
their duty, and set about preparing breakfast Meanwhile 
I enjoyed half an hour's walk among the rocks and over 
the sand in the morning moonshine. 

Our dragoman certainly had a watch, but it seemed 
to be of little use to him, and, accordingly, when he had 
to get up early in the morning, for a start, it was to the 
skies that he looked, not to his timepiece, for the hour, 
or at least for an approximation to it. Whether the 
said watch actually measured time, I cannot say. like 
other Eastern watches, it was peculiai *m to ^\a\r^^\fc. 
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for the deciphering of which some skill is needed, as not 
only are the numbers different from ours, but Eastern 
hours are not the same in length at all times, for they 
vary with the distance between sunrise and sunset. Our 
Arabs had no watches, — ^no not our sheikh. Watches I 
What do these sons of the desert care for such toys? 
They have the sun by day and the stars by night. 
Their keen and practised eye reads with amazing cor- 
rectness the time of day or night from these " lights of 
heaven" that "rule the day and night." Their mode 
of time-keeping carried us back to the first appointment 
of these " lights," when it was said, " let them be for 
signs, and for seasons, and for days, and for years.'* 

In their cities the voice of the Muezzin, announcing 
the hours of prayer from the minaret, divided the day 
for them into regular parts ; and I believe that scientific 
means are adopted, by astronomical observations, to 
keep these times exact How often have we heard that 
voice at midday proclaiming these solemn words to the 
busy city, " God is great, God is the greatest ! Come to 
prayer, come to prayer ; prayer is better than work ; 
come to prayer ! " In the desert, of course, the hours of 
prayer could not be correctly observed ; for no minaret 
rises there, and no muezzin makes the rocks echo with 
his message. And though occasionally we saw our men 
going aside to pray, or rather to repeat some verses from 
the Korin, and to perform a multitude of genuflections, 
especially washing their faces and hands with sand, yet 
in general they were not very observant of the prophet's 
rules and times. 

We moved off at half-past six, — that is to say, we 
four travellers, with our camels and camel-drivers, and 
our dra^roman. Our baggage was to take l\ve\oTv^^x ^\v^ 
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easier route. It was cold, the thermometer at 38®. 
Gradually the east began to show signs of day. At 
one part of our road the Bedaween set fire to a bush 
that was growing by the way. In a moment it was 
consumed. I thought of Moses. He had been forty 
years in the desert and knew well its shrubs, and how 
quickly they burned to ashes. When he saw one of them 
on fire, and yet unconsumed, he could not but wonder. 

Hard by is a Bedaween burying-ground, — the first that 
we had come upon. No wall or hedge surrounds it; 
no cypress throws its long shadow over it. It seemed at 
first but a collection of stones; but we soon saw that 
there was order in this collection. Stones in couplets, 
five or six feet from each other, and set on end, with here 
and there a circle of lesser stones round them, showed us 
that this was a place of graves, though no name nor 
epitaph appeared. Perhaps it might have been originally 
in connexion with the monastic establishment which was 
not far off ; but now it was but the gathering-place of 
Arab dust. I had seen tombs upon the lone moor, and 
graveyards over which the sea-spray flung itself, and 
plain headstones with a bare text, or a name, or even 
without any such mark ; but I had never seen anything 
so rudely simple as these Bedaween tombs. 

As we advanced the valley became gloomier, and the 
shadows of the awful mountains on each side threw an 
impressive solemnity over us. Our northern passes are 
not so terribly wild; though steep in their slopes and 
lofty in their peaks, they are generally wider, and their 
sides are not without verdure, while the stream that 
hurries through the rocks at the base speaks of life and 
freshness. But in this pass of the winds," on which 
we are just entering, all is baiiewuess, — brown, bare, 
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and lifeless. To the right went ofif Wady Sold/, running 
westward, and forming a junction with Wady Sheikh, 
As we were ascending to the pass, we saw another Arab 
graveyard on the right It is rather strange to find two 
such places within two miles of each other, while, previ- 
ous to this day's journey, we had met with none. We 
soon got fairly up into the pass, and came under the 
shadow of these mighty cliffs. Large mounds of stones 
appear in various places all up the ravine. About eleven 
the way became so steep and rough that we had to dis- 
mount. After walking, or rather climbing, for some time 
along the side of the pass, we saw symptoms of verdure 
at the bottom, and went down to explore it We found 
a bright little rocky glen, with some half-grown palms 
and desert shrubs. Here, no doubt, a stream runs dur- 
ing the wet season, or after a shower ; but all that we 
found was a pool under the shade of a palm-tree, with 
masses of granite all round. 

We now came into full view of Jebel Mdsa, and just 
at the spot where we did so, saw a brief inscription, and 
a little farther on, another. The large sandy plain of 
Er-Rahah lay in front of us, about two miles in one 
direction, and one in another. A finer place for the en- 
campment of a multitude can hardly be imagined. As 
we were leaving the pass we heard the report of a gun 
among the rocks, and soon after we met an Arab with a 
wild goat, or ibex, or Bedan^ which he had shot. Our 
dragoman and he soon came to terms about it, and it 
was bought for our use. It was lean enough, as indeed 
all the animals in the desert are, for the pasture is always 
scanty. 

We soon traversed the plain of Er-Rahah, and entered 
Wady-esh'S/iuei^^ethx&s valley — or as \l WSk\i^^x^^>ci^- 
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sequently called from the convent which is planted in its 
centre, Wady-ed-Deir. Here Jethro fed his flocks, and 
here Moses abode with him forty years. From this he 
came forth, like another Melchisedec, to meet with Moses 
" at the mount of God," (Exod. xviii. 5.) He was priest 
of God in " Midian," (Exod. iil i,) which appears to have 
been the name for some part of this region. By him 
was the worship of the true God kept alive in the desert, 
just as it was by Melchisedec in Jerusalem. Moses 
'• did obeisance " to him, and Jethro blessed him in words 
which bear a remarkable resemblance to those of Mel- 
chisedec when blessing Abraham j and it is "the less 
that is blessed of the greater," (Gen. xiv. 19, 20; Exod. 
xviii. 10.) Jethro " took a burnt-offering and sacrifices 
for God," — he provides a feast, and to it he calls Aaron 
and the elders of Israel, (Exod. xviiL 1 2,) — thus showing 
himself greater than Aaron. Nay, he proceeds to give 
counsel to Moses, and he begins that counsel with the 
words of authority, ** The thing that thou doest is not 
good." 

This region, then, had, long before Moses or Israel 
entered it, been the seat of true worship. God had here 
His priest and His king. And this was the reason, doubt- 
less, why Moses when fleeing from Egypt betook himself 
to the land of Midian. He knew that a people dwelt 
there who feared Jehovah, and that amid the rocks of the 
desert he would find a friendship and a sympathy which 
not only Egypt but his own people had denied him. 
Sinai was even then known as " the mountain of God,** 
and as being "in Horeb," (Exod. iil i.) Whether "the 
glory " had or had not then taken up its abode upon the 
mount, we cannot say. There is nothing unlikely in the 
thought that this was its old a\)od^ 
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Near the entrance to Wady-esh-Shueib^ at the foot of 
the hill, there are some more rude tombs. Are these 
graveyards ancient or modern % Or are they not both ] 
That is to say, have they not been graveyards from ages 
immemorial, where generation after generation have been 
gathered to their fathers ] For the resting-places of the 
dead are more fixed than the abodes of the living. They 
seldom change, and the child of this year is buried in the 
same spot as the forefathers of his tribe or race a thou- 
sand or two thousand years ago. This, then, might have 
been the burying-place of Jethro and his tribe. Not far 
oflf is a well. Was this the well at wliich Moses sat down, 
and to which Jethro's seven daughters came to water 
their flocks % Was it here that the son of Amram found 
his Gentile bride ? (Exod. ii. 15, 21.) Just beyond the 
well we saw another inscription ; and again some tombs. 
Then we passed the pasha's barracks, and saw a few 
Egyptian soldiers loitering about. At two we reached 
the convent, and entered by the garden gate, while our 
baggage, our dragoman, and our servants went up by the 
windlass. 

A stout, oldish, and not over cleanly servant showed 
us to our rooms, which were on a sort of gallery which 
ran along the north side of the inner square of the 
convent There we had a comfortable divan, a rough 
wooden table, a floor of cement, and walls of bare plaster. 
The window or lattice looked out towards the garden, 
and beyond it to Er-Rahah. Its fit was not a very tight 
one, and it flapped in the desert wind, which once and 
again came rushing through it, and at this season was 
sharp and cold. The long-gowned servitor, in whose 
countenance sat no intelligence, brought us some arrack 
or date spirit, which has an unpleasant tasle,\iu\. ^^^xcia.^ 
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to be in use in the convent The monks are described 
as living on poor and scanty fare, — beans, bread, and 
water. Such is said to be the rule of the house. They 
did not look like half-fed men ; and we found, moreover, 
that very soon after our dragoman arrived, he was engaged 
to cook dinners for the brethren of a much superior 
kind. 

After we had rested a little, we went to smrvey the 
chapel of the convent We had heard the bell ring, or 
rather the wood sound, for it is by striking a long beam 
of wood that they summon to service. They had three 
bells, of perhaps two centuries old, but they do not use 
these, perhaps through the force of long custom. For 
in past ages they were not allowed to use bells. As 
Mohammedans do not use bells themselves, but summon 
to prayer by means of the human voice alone, so they 
seem to have prohibited the use of bells to others. De- 
barred the use of bells, the Christian sects had ingeni- 
ously contrived to construct and so to strike wooden 
bars, as to make them give out a sound not unlike a 
small belL It was this bar of timber, placed in a sort of 
shed or belfiy about the centre of the east wall, that had 
emitted the shrill sort of sound which we had heard. 
We descended to the chapel, into which light came but 
scantily. It was gaudily decorated on all sides with 
pictures, statues, candles, lamps, &c. There is too 
much of tinsel here. A high, large, bare, rocky hall 
would have satisfied our idea of a chapel for SinaL 
This toy IS certainly out of place. Instrumental music 
IS unknown in the churches of the East, so here it was 
wholly the human voice that was employed. The chant- 
mg saluted us as we entered, but we were only able to 
catc/2 a few words of the modem OxeeVm^V^lLitwas 
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read We heard something like a hymn to Jehovah, — 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. The chanting was not 
pleasant It was not irreverent, yet it was not solemn. 
It had a reedy sound, not unlike the drone of a bag-pipe. 
There were three monks engaged in it, each with ser- 
vice-book in hand and cap on head. One was standing 
at one side of the chapel at a desk, another at the oppo- 
site, also in a de.sk. The third wandered between the 
two, crossing and recrossing the floor every two or 
three minutes, chanting all the while. Two or three 
were loitermg about the other aisle. 

We next went down to the garden. In order to find 
our way and get the gate opened, we must have the 
servant or porter, that is, the lay-brother who acts as 
such. He was not at hand, so he had to be summoned 
by voice. "MQsa," rung through the convent. But he 
was out of the way. Again, however, we heard a voice 
shouting " MQsa" along the galleries, and that name 
thus shouted aloud at the foot of Mount Sinai echoed 
strangely in our ears. At length " M(isa" came, shabby 
and dirty both in look and garb. He led us down by 
several flights of wooden steps in a poor state of repair, 
as indeed most things in the convent seemed to be. 
Through a low narrow passage, the stone-roof of which 
more than once struck unexpectedly on our heads, we 
made our way to the garden. As this was the month of 
January there was not much to be seen. The fruit-trees 
were not in leaf; but the almond was covered with its 
bright pink and white blossom, — which adorned its 
naked boughs. It is the " watcher" for the spring, lying 
sleepless on its winter-couch, and then rushing forth in 
naked haste to salute the sun. The fig-tree, too, was 
there, but with n^ithtx fruit nor leaf. I'Vxe \iOxcvt^x^w^\& 
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was not in bud ; but round its foot we picked up some 
of the old fruit of last year, — hard and dry. Only the 
cypress had on its dark verdure, rising in the midst of 
the wide-spreading trees, like a tall minaret above the 
arching dome. 

Returning from the garden, I went to the place where 
the pulley and the windlass were at work fetching up our 
luggage. Neither Arabs nor monks were in any haste 
about this, acting, as all in these regions seem to do, 
upon the Mohammedan maxim, that " all speed is from 
Satan." I asked to be let down, and was proceeding to 
take hold of the smaller rope which is worked simply by 
the hands of two men, when I was stopped, and the end 
of the thicker rope was brought to me, which is worked 
by a large wooden \i-indlass. Fastening round my body 
the five or six smaller ropes attached to the end of the 
large one, I swung myself out at the aperture, and the 
wooden crane soon lowered me, amid the shouts of our 
Arabs, who received me in their arms as I came slowly 
to the ground. I took the way which led circuitously 
up the mount, but was saluted at the outset by half-a- 
dozen of dogs, who seem as plentiful outside as cats 
are within. Leaving their noise behind me, I walked 
slowly up the road, which is in good repair, and 
which conducts the ascender gradually round the hill to 
the southern side. I knew that I had not time to reach 
the top to-dav, but I was anxious to get up as far as an. 
hour might allow me. In about twenty minutes I came 
to snow, h-ing pretty deep and hard, not on the road, 
but under the wall which in some places lines it It was 
the first snow I had seen since I left Europe, and it was 
evidently the remains of a vast deal more. Still ascend- 
ing and winding, 1 came in sl^ht ot the SQUthem base of 
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the mountain, with the rocks and hills that rise right op- 
posite. I then returned, for a twilight walk on the roof. 

As we went round the roof, we found snow on some 
parts of it, and were struck with the crazy shabby look 
of walls and stairs. In an open area below, we saw 
several bearded monks, whose vocation seemed to be 
that of playing with the large cropt-eared, cropt-tailcd 
cats that swarm in the convent. 

It was now near six o'clock, and one of our companions 
had not returned from photographing in tlie plain of 
Er-Rahah, The sun had set, and if monastic rules 
were to be kept, he would not be admitted unless he 
came immediately. We went to the " housetop" to look, 
but there was no appearance of him. We hailed our 
sheikh, and told him what we were looking for. In a 
minute he was on his dromedary and off to Er-Rahah, 
along by the barracks and the tombs. Half an hour 
longer we waited, and the twilight was passing into the 
night, but he did not return. Often did our little ser- 
vant Hamin shout till the rocks echoed, but without an 
answer. Voices are heard, and objects seen in this 
clear, dry, lonely region, at twice the distance at which 
they are heard and seen with us at home, so that there 
could be no one within a mile, to return the hail. At 
last in the dim twilight we saw a speck passing out of 
Er-Rahah, and up our wady. We soon hailed it, and 
our little Nubian again made the rocks ring with the 
name of Sheikh Sulimdn. The hail was now returned, 
and in ten minutes the slieikh and his dromedary, with 
the belated traveller, were at tlie convent gate. 

Rising early on the Sabbath morning, I went out to the 
roof to read over and examine the passages relating to 
Sinai. I had read them a thousand limes \idoxe \ "Wx. 
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to read them on the spot, and at the foot of the old 
mountain, was new and strange. The morning was 
clear, but cold. One of the monks kept walking about 
also, as if anxious to give me his company. He was 
not very attractive in look, and could talk nothing but 
Arabic. I tried him in vain with Greek and Latin. I 
got this much out of him, that the peaks which are 
visible from the convent are not the real peaks of Sinai. 
Jebel M(isa is " fok, fok," — said he, pointing with his 
finger in a way which told me that it was beyond and 
above these cliffs which were overhanging us, and on 
each of which we could see little crosses. It lay a little 
to the south and west of us, rising like a cone or spire 
out of a hollow, of which these other peaks formed the 
outer edge. This was all I could get from the monk, 
and as I preferred being alone, I walked to another part 
of the roof. 

At the angles of the convent there are pennons or 
flags, which, when I came upon the roof at first, had not 
been hoisted, but which in a short time were " run up" 
by the "lay-brother," whose charge they were. The 
slender pole to which they are attached is surmounted 
by a cross, and being formed apparently of some C)^ress 
stem or sapling, it has sinuosities which make it resemble 
the figure of a serpent. Hence some travellers have 
mistaken it for a representation of the brazen serpent. 

It was Sabbath, — and Sabbath at the foot of Sinai. 
These rocks had heard the words, " Remember the Sab- 
bath-day to keep it holy," and could testify that He who 
spoke these words meant the Sabbath for a blessing, 
not for a curse ; for rest, not for burden-bearing ; for 
liberty, not for bondage. Yet every argument that I 
had read at home against iVve Sabbath, took for granted 
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that the institution was evil and not good, and that 
Christ has brought us a happy deliverance from the 
Sabbath yoke 1 We found how good it was to rest from 
our journey each seventh day, and we did not find that it 
made the rest less pleasant to know that it was " accord- 
ing to the commandment." It was pleasant to hear the 
Sabbath-bell, even in the midst of superstition. The 
frequent tolling or striking was no grating sound, either 
at noon or midnight 

We breakfasted at nine, and had prayers in our rooms ; 
but at one we went out to have more regular Sabbath- 
worship at the foot of the hilL We preferred the free 
air and broad mountain-side to our narrow chamber. 
So we went about a mile up the hill, to the spot where 
it begins to look over to the other side, and there we 
sat down, with our Bibles. We sung together one of 
David's psalms, and kneeling down on the rock, we 
joined in prayer. 

After breakfast on Monday I met one of the monks 
upon the roof. He knew nothing of Latin, — a little of 
Italian, and as much of Greek as was needful for getting 
through the service of a Greek convent. He was conning 
an official volume, which he showed me. It was in 
Modern Greek, and seemed such a work as " The Whole 
Duty of Man," or Taylor's "Holy Living.'* It was a sort 
of directory for a " perfect life." After looking at it for 
a little, I drew out a copy of our Scottish " Shorter [or 
Westminster] Catechism" in Greek, translated by Mr 
Robert Young of Edinburgh, and asked him to read it. 
H6 began at once, and read the first five or six questions 
to me. Though his pronunciation was different in some 
respects from ours, yet I could follow him entirely, as he 
read slowly, first the question and then iVve ^xv?>\^^\. "^^ 
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seemed pleased with what he read, and said it was good. 
" Tayib, tayib," he said, repeatedly. Strangely interest- 
ing it was to hear the Catechism we had learned in child- 
hood, and which every child in Scotland knows, read by 
a Greek monk at the foot of Sinai, — to listen to him as 
he read " Man's chief end is to glorify God and to en- 
joy Him for ever;" and again, " God is a spirit, infinite, 
eternal, and unchangeable, in His being, wisdom, power, 
holiness, justice, goodness, and truth." I asked him to ^ 
accept the copy; — on which he thanked me, and "bowed 
with his face to the earth." Soon after, he got together 
three or four of his brethren, and read it to them. I 
gave him an Italian Testament and some Greek tracts. 
In return he presented me with pomegranates from the 
garden, and shells from the Red Sea. 

We started for the top of Jebel Mdsa about half-past * 
ten, one of the monks accompanying us. Some of the 
others took the winding road to the south, — :! tried the 
more direct but steeper one, just behind the convent, 
guided by two Arab boys, who brought me crystals from 
the mountain. Though very rugged, yet it has steps 
cut or laid the most of the way. These are said to have 
been made by the Empress Helena, but are perhaps more 
ancient. Some old writers number them at six thousand! 
In about twenty minutes we came to a beautiful well, 
quite under some lofty rocks, called Ma'yan'el-Jehel^ or 
the spring of the mountain. It seemed to be carefully 
kept, and round it large stones were set in a wide circle, 
on which might have been written, " Rest and be thank- 
ful." I enjoyed the shade for a few minutes, and, dip- 
ping my gutta-percha cup into it, I tasted its waters. 
They were sweet and cooL A few small plants grew 
round the inner margin, and a slight green scum covered 
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part of the pool ; but no moss grew upon the rocks that 
at some parts overshadowed it, and in other parts dipped 
into it. 

I pushed upwards. One or two chapels I passed at 
different halting-places. They were in miserable disre- 
pair, but scribbled over in the inside with the names of 
pilgrims and travellers. Then came the fine hollow or 
basin more than half-way up the hill, in the midst of 
which stands the old cypress, called Elijah's tree, hard 
by which there is a well or circular pond, containing a 
little water. The chapel of that prophet is also shown 
here. It is out of this mountain-wady that the rugged 
top oijehel Miisa rises Hke a cone out of the hollow of 
some vast crater. 

We now pressed upwards, not even staying to notice 
the footmarks of Mohammed's camel on the rock. There 
was no vegetation visible, save perhaps in a hollow or 
crevice here and there, a small shrub a few inches high. 
The mountain was utterly bare. When actually on it, 
the fiery redness of its granite, which glares on the eye 
in the distance, softens into a dingy brown, with a slight 
tinge of red here and there. There were still rude steps 
in the rock or amidst the debris, which somewhat less- 
ened the labour of climbing, though, after all, the ascent 
is very steep, and more than once we had to make our 
way over snow which lay nearly a foot deep in some 
parts. In about an hour and a half from the time we 
left the convent, we reached the top — the " gray top " 
of Sinai ; for while the great body of the mountain is of 
red granite, this is of gray. Whether from decay or the 
peculiarity of the original formation, I do not know, the 
granite appeared laminated on the top, so that we were 
able to split off some slices with the hel^ oC o\sx .V\a.\s!^- 
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raers, of perhaps an inch in thickness. With these ex- 
foliated fragments we filled our bags or pockets, think- 
ing it worth our while to carry home with us specimens 
of that mountain which " burned with fire," and on which 
Jehovah himself descended. The wind was strong and 
the air cold, so we took shelter under part of the low 
wall at the entrance to one of the chapels. While the 
monk who was with us was striking a light and preparing 
coffee, we were gazing on the scene, and writing a few 
short letters to friends, dated " The top of Sinai." I had 
taken with me " the ten commandments " in the original, 
on a large sheet, and, spreading it out, I read the law, 
upon the summit of that mountain where it had been 
given three thousand five hundred years before. The 
cold and the driving wind were considerable hindrances, 
and more than once my tables of the law were on the 
point of being torn in pieces and carried away, but I ac- 
complished my purpose. 

The day was not clear ; mists were rising in the hori- 
zon, so that we did not see afar off. But we saw the 
"great and terrible wilderness" around us, and it was 
a vision of more utter barrenness and desolation than 
we had ever seen or fancied. No soft feature in the 
landscape to mitigate the unbroken horror. No green 
spot, no tree, no flower, no rill, no lake, — but dark 
brown ridges, red peaks, like pyramids of solid fire. 

While we were gazing, a fierce storm drove over them; 
clouds shut out the sun ; and the snow, borne upon the 
mountain blast, threw a dismal shadow over what, in 
itself, was as dismal as could be conceived. It was the 
perfection of dreariness and horror. The snow-blast 
compelled us to descend sooner than we meant, having 
on}y spent about an hour upon the top. 
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After gazing round on the wild scene, and securing 
some relics of the mountain, some memorials of our 
ascent, we descended. The snow passed into rain as 
we got to the foot, and all the afternoon the wind blew 
sharply. In the course of the day I went into the small 
room of the monk I had spoken with, at his own invita- 
tion. It was dark and dingy, though not uncomfortable. 
He seemed anxious to offer some kindness in return for 
my small gift in the forenoon, and then showed me his 
library. It was small enough. A Greek and Arabic 
Lexicon was the chief book on his shelf, and a news- 
paper in the same language lay on his table. I spied a 
folio, and he brought it to me. It was a prayer-book 
in Greek, with the Gospels and Epistles arranged for the 
different festivals. As we did not succeed in our attempts 
at conversation, I soon withdrew. 

In the evening two or three of the monks visited us ; 
but it was to get us to buy their pots of manna, (an 
exudation from the tar/a,) at one shilling each, — and 
their little skins of dates and almonds pressed together. 
These dates are from the more southern point of the 
peninsula, in the neighbourhood of Tor, where the 
monks possess large palm plantations, cultivated for 
them by the Arabs. This was almost the only inter- 
view which we had had with them, save in a previous 
part of the day, when they gathered round us and sat to 
the photograph for their pictures. With these they were 
abundantly pleased. Their dark eyes and faces, long 
beards and flowing robes, made excellent portraits. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

DEPARTURE FROM SINAI — ARAB QUARRELS CLIFFS OF 

ETTIH — ^EL ARISH — NAKHL — SERAB — WADY SHEIKH 
— WADY BERAH — PLAIN OF RAMLEH. 

/^N Tuesday morning I went to the roof to get a last 
^^ view of the scene. In the distance was the plain 
of Er-Rahah, and almost under me was the garden, 
whose trees, with the exception of the blossoming almond 
and the evergreen cypress, showed no sign of life. No 
palm rises there. That tree loves a lower region and a 
warmer air. The noise of Arab tongues outside was both 
anno)dng and amusing. We were getting some new 
Arabs and camels, and the quarrelling arose at the ad- 
justment of the loads. It was long and most vociferous. 
I watched them from the roof, and saw them struggling 
one with the other about the loads for their camels, each 
one determined to take as little as possible, so that more 
camels might be needed. Tents, beds, baggage, &c., 
were tossed to and fro in rapid disorder, sometimes on 
one camel's back, sometimes on another ; and our port- 
manteaus ran no small risk of being torn to pieces, as 
two or three strong Bedaween rushed upon them, each 
catching hold of a strap or a handle or a cover, and, 
pulling diverse ways, sought to secure the Hghtest load 
for his own camel. Our dragoman had warned us of all 
ikJs, and had prepared us for seem^ swords and blood. 
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Hard blows and high words, however, were all that we 
saw or heard. No blood was shed. 

After an hour's quarrelling they were ready to move. 
So we prepared to start at ten, and to leave, without 
regret, the convent behind us. The superior, with two 
or three of his monks, came to bid us farewell. We had 
not seen him before, but there was nothing venerable 
about him save his gray hairs. The monks paid him no 
respect or attention, such as his age, if not his office, 
entitled him to. He could hardly walk, yet they did 
not stir to assist him, but allowed him to hobble along, 
and nearly to fall in reaching his seat lie came, not 
to give his blessing, as some tourists tell us, but to receive 
our gold with his own hands. We offered him three 
sovereigns, but he held them up in his palm, and told us 
it was not enough. We told him that we meant to give 
him no more, and, bowing in Iilastem fashion to the 
group, we left our dragoman to settle with him, which he 
did by giving a dollar to each of the servants at his own 
cost 

The day was beautiful, and the heat would have been 
oppressive had it not been for a cool breeze coming 
quietly along the valley. In how many ways did God 
refresh us in "the desert!*' Sometimes it was the 
" shadow of a cloud that brought down the heat f some- 
times it was " the shadow of a great rock ;" sometimes it 
was the foliage of the palm, or the tarfa, or the ritt'm ; and 
sometimes it was the genial breeze. 

In a little we came to a narrow defile, with high rocks 
on cither side, bare and rugged as usual. Then the 
scene changed, and we came to some curious rows of 
sandy hillocks. Again the scene changed, and we found 
ourselves in a, wood of tarfa-trees, oi cowsvAct^XJi^ ^>Xk^\. 
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Then these disappeared, and the valley became bare and 
tame. About three o'clock I dismounted, and enjoyed a 
pleasant walk. At five we encamped in the same spot 
from which we had started on Saturday morning. While 
the tents were pitching, and preparations for dinner mak- 
ing, I walked out alone to a short distance, enjoying the 
solitude and the sunset, and remembering home friends. 
The evening became rather cold. A damp mist, like 
that which the east wind brings up from the sea in Scot- 
land, filled the air. Worship at ten. Went to bed at 
half-past ten. Heard the Arabs fighting, first with words, 
then with sticks and swords. This storm lasted about 
half an hour. I found next morning that one of our 
men was cut severely in the cheek, and that my camel- 
driver was one of the worst of the quarrellers ; for which 
I gave him as good a reproof as my ignorance of his 
language would admit. He persisted, however, in main- 
taining that he was tayib. 

First up Wady Skeikh and then up Wady Berah we 
pursued our way, in a westerly direction, for about an 
hour. This scene was bleak and monotonous, and con- 
tinued so all the afternoon. Here, for the first time, we 
noticed some pink crocuses peering out of the sand. 
With their tiny leaf of dark green, and their slender 
flower, they formed a pleasant contrast to the usual 
desert shrubs. In gathering some of their roots, we 
found them several inches deep in the sand. One 
species of them the Arabs eat greedily. Its name, I 
think, was Bes/iakh. At their recommendation we tried 
them, and found them not unpleasant We encamped 
about five in this wady. While dinner was preparing we 
walked out, and, turning to the left, soon found ourselves 
j'n a beautiful little basin, hemmed m \i^ ^ \a^ t^iA^e of 
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steep cliffs, in which the strata were quite perpendicular, 
black and white layers alternately, like furrows, intersect- 
ing the ridge, and giving to it a singular appearance. It 
was more fruitful than its neighbours, and there were 
some flocks of white and black sheep feeding in it As 
we were returning our sheikh met us. On missing us 
from the encampment he set out after us, not only to 
take care of us and prevent us from losing our road, but 
also to bring us some of his best dates to eat by the way. 
The moist fruit stuck to his tawnv hands, which were but 
seldom washed, and it was not (juite agreeable to eat 
fruit off such a platter. 

An old Arab belonging to this wady brought us his 
little boy for medical advice. He was prescribed for, to 
the father's great joy. In the course of the evening the 
grateful Arab appeared with a beautiful black and white 
lambkin in his arms, as a present to his Hakim or phy- 
sician. We thanked him for the gift, but as we could not 
carry it with us, we declined it with many thanks. 

^We soon got into a narrow, stony glen, where, after 
walking for an hour, we sat down under a seyaleh-tree. 
Its thorns were plentiful, but, as usual, it was leafless. 
We found the gum, for which it is famous, exuding. It 
may seem strange that we should record the occurrence 
of a single tree. No traveller in Europe would think of 
such a thing. But in the East it is different, especially in 
the desert In lighting upon a tree or a well you seem 
to be meeting with a friend. It is an event which 
deserves record, for it is one which rivets you at the 
moment, and fastens itself to your memory. In the 
treeless waste, what a prize even the most stunted of the 
species seems! This is the place for teaching one to 
love trees, ^ox is this love wilhoul \X^ vcvoxA ^e^^'sjo^ 
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and influence. It is going far to say, as some have 
done, " that none but a good man can truly love a tree, 
and none but a pure mind can remain open to that pecu- 
liar class of impressions which only the presence of a 
tree can make." Yet still the man who is indifferent to 
a tree or a flower, may be classed with the man who ** has 
no music in his breast" 

One of our men, Selim Atih, outstripping the rest, 
came up to us. He soon made us to understand, by 
gestures and words, that he was about to leave us. He 
pointed in a particular direction over the cliffs, and inti- 
mated that he was about to proceed to his home. Yes, 
he had a home, and his face was now towards it He 
had always been kind and obhging to us, so giving him a 
few piastres, we bade him good-bye. He was soon away 
among the rocks. For upwards of an hour the valley 
continued stony, then it became sandy. About one we 
reached the mouth of a wady which turned away to the 
right, Wady Kheimreigh; but we held straight on. About 
two we passed another graveyard, with one or two stone 
enclosures, and some small upright stones. We saw one 
or two new graves, with ritt'm planted upon them. 
Poor, yet expressive, memorial ! It is all that an Arab 
can get He has no myrtle, no rose, no C)^ress. But 
he has his green-leaved, white-flowering ritt*m, the most 
graceful of all his desert shrubs. And this is his remem- 
brancer. 

A httle way on we came to a recess among the rocks 
on the left, where was a pool of water, at which we 
stopped for half an hour to give our camels drink. We 
sat down under a rock, as the day was hot, and watched 
the scene, which was thoroughly an Eastern one. -The 
group ox camels, some with theVr Yoiv^xvecVL^ \.)Kt\v&t down 
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towards the water, others with their heads towering 
erect ; then the group of men, more thirsty than their 
camels, drinking eagerly alongside of them, of the rather 
indifferent water, all surrounded with a lofty wall of 
rugged rock, formed quite a picture for an artist. We 
noticed tufts of grass growing here and there, brought 
up by the rain which had filled the pool. We watched 
the little insects creeping or hopping about in the sun, 
living and dying here, witli no eye to see them but 
God's. 

We again moved on, and continued ascending till we 
came, about four, to Debbet Ramleh, which gets its name 
from its vast plain of sand. The plain seemed to stretch 
away for miles, both eastward and westward, with undula- 
tions and rocks here and there. The sand was for the 
most part fine and small in grain, though not so much so 
as in the region which stretches between Egypt and 
Palestine. There was hardly a track or way-mark in 
this plain, only the cHffs of Et-Tih in the distance to 
guide us. It was quite " a wilderness where there is no 
way," (Job xii. 24.) In traversing it, we were cheered 
by the discovery of a few more of the little Hlac flowers, 
like autumn crocuses, coming up in the bare dry sand. 
They put us in mind of the " root out of the dry ground," 
(Isa. HiL 2.) The Arabs sometimes called them "bulbs." 
We saw also a bulb of a larger kind, its stalk shooting up 
like that of foxglove, and its flower like a cluster of an- 
tirrhinum flowers tied together on a spindle. I could 
not pick up the Arab name, as our Bedaween happened 
to be merry, and gave me what I afterwards discovered 
to be a mere nickname. 

In front of us rose the precipitous range of Et-Tih^ 
apparertly without a break, or ravine, ox pas^oi ^xv^VixA, 
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Yet we are told that we are to cross it to-morrow. We 
encamped on a slope of the plain at half-past five. The 
latter part of the day was cloudless, and the sun went 
down like a golden ball behind the stretch of yellow sand, 
the vast amphitheatre of Et-Tih with it* white cliflfs 
blazing with his radiance. I walked out along the sand 
to some distance before darkness came on, and enjoyed 
the cool breeze which was coming from the east The 
only living thing around was a gray grasshopper in the 
sand. As I watched its motions I felt that there was 
not entire desolation. 

The cliffs of Et-Tih seemed close at hand, so off we 
set next morning to scale Nakhb-er-Rakineh — that is, the 
pass of Er-Rakineh, But the clear dry air deceived us, 
and we found ourselves two or three miles from the 
range. The sands of Ramleh were soon crossed, and we 
came upon a series of low undulations covered with small 
stones, beaten hard like a macadamised road. Up and 
down we went for two miles, outwalking the camels, till 
at last, losing sight of the track, we struck into the dry 
bed of a stream, with rocks of some height on either 
side. Thinking that this would soon end, and that when 
we emerged from the gully we should either regain our 
companions, or at least catch sight of them, we pushed 
on, climbing sometimes over and sometimes under the 
jagged boulders or overhanging precipices. It was hot, 
hard work, for hands, feet, and knees were all engaged in 
it, but we thought it better to go on, as the cliffs were 
right above us, and we knew that somewhere or other 
there must be a road leading up their face. As one 
rock after another was surmounted, and one turn after 
another was accomplished, we counted on seeing some 
spacious exit or some guiding, ItacV.. Bvit. still the moun- 
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tain-guUy walled us in. We now saw that we were in a 
bad case, for we seemed to be turning away to the right 
and diverging from the track altogetlier. Had it been 
afternoon, we might have been alarmed at the prospect 
of being benighted, but it was morning, and so we re- 
solved to prosecute our adventure to the end. We soon 
came to a place where the rocks of the gully give place to 
steep acclivities, which we discovered to be vast mounds 
formed out of the debris of the cliffs, and composed of 
dried clay and gravel. Leaving, then, the bed of the 
torrent, we commenced the ascent of one of these. It 
was no easy task, as the friable soil gave way under our 
tread, and we slipped down more than once. Having 
reached the top of one of these hillocks, we looked 
around, but camels, companions, and Arabs were no- 
where to be seen. We began to fear that we had widely 
diverged from the track. There was, however, no remedy 
but getting higher, for, from the nature of the ground, we 
could not fail to catch sight of our caravan somewhere 
before it climbed the cliff and struck into the pass. 
Setting our faces once more to the ridge, we proceeded 
to scale another mound of this greasy or soapy clay which 
lay piled up in masses before us. On reaching it we 
found a deep hollow between us and the range, and saw, 
moreover, that the slope of the cliff was broken up into 
ravines and enormous excavations, like quarries. Up 
these we must climb, and by taking a narrow shelf or 
ledge overhanging one of these quarries, we thought that 
we should reach an eminence which seemed to command 
a view of the whole region below. But which is the way 
up ] We could not tell, but we must try. Up the steep 
face of another enormous mound I scrambled, sliding 
back at every step. Then there came a \ov^ c!C\^^ ^<:iWvR. 
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ten or twelve feet, which must be scaled. Selecting a 
recess in it where the rock is broken into steps, I as- 
cended, and found a considerable level. But no caravan 
was in sight. My w^ay now went up along the edge of a 
vast quarry, or yawning abyss of rock and sand ; and was 
somewhat less steep and slippery. 

As I was ascending slowly, two huge eagles or vul- 
tures came in sight. They then lighted down upon 
some straggling rocks about fifty yards off, and kept 
eyeing me. I sat down for a little and watched them. 
I rose to go, and they also rose. Whether they counted 
me their prey or not, I cannot say, but they followed 
me, — flying in circles over my head, sometimes lower 
and sometimes higher, as if uncertain whether to venture 
on an attack or not. Had they done so, I might have 
fared ill, for they were large strong birds, and I had no 
weapon about me save a stout staff, which I had cut from 
a tarfa in Feiran. I recommenced my ascent and they 
soon left me, to find their way to their nest, in some of 
those gray shaggy cliffs, of which this great mountain- 
wall of the desert is composed. 

In the course of ten minutes, by means of scrambling 
and walking, I reached a pretty broad ledge or shelf of 
the cliff, where I discovered a camel's track. I now saw 
far beneath me the camels toiling up the narrow moun- 
tain-path, and their drivers urging them on and watching 
their loads as they swayed from side to side. As soon 
as the Bedaween saw me they shouted as if anxious to 
direct me. But I could not understand either their signs 
or their words, as they were still a good way off. So I 
moved downward to meet them, thinking that they were 
turning away westward and were beckoning me to follow. 
A few minutes more showed me that I was wrong, for I 
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saw the camels taking a turn which seemed to bring 
them up to the very ledge on which I was standing. I 
heard also the dragoman's voice caUing on me to stop. 
I was now sure that they were advancing towards me, so, 
oppressed with the heat of noon, I lay down under " the 
shadow of a great rock." Having rested for about ten 
minutes, I rose and pursued the track, and, after a Httle 
more sliding and scrambling, found myself on the very 
top of the cliff, about half-past twelve. There I found 
the party. We were hot and tired ; so we lay down upon 
the stones and rested. The view from the summit was 
splendid. To the left there was the remaining part of 
the segment of the mighty cliff stretching eastwards for 
miles. Then came the Sinaitic range to the south or 
south-east, lofty, dark, and ragged. Right in front rose 
the prince of the desert, Serbal, and adjoining it, to the 
south-east, the smaller ranges along whose bases we had 
passed the week before. Then the Red Sea, — blue as 
the heaven which bent over it, and as calm, with Ras 
Atikah beyond, looking steadfastly down on that spot, 
where Israel found deliverance, and Pharaoh a grave. 
Just before me, though far beneath, stretched the sandy 
plain of Ramleh, some ten or twelve miles in length, and 
perhaps half that in breadth. 

In a quarter of an hour our camels joined us, and after 
they had rested for a short time, we all set out on our 
descent on the other side oi Et-Tih^ which proved quite 
as gradual as the face of the cUff had been abrupt. We 
went slowly downwards over rough, rocky roads, till about 
four o'clock, when we halted. This was too short a jour- 
ney, but we could not get our Arabs to move farther. 
We remonstrated with our dragoman, but his anwer was, 
" Men and camels are weary." This inigYvl'be oxvax^-asjati^ 
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but the main one was, that water was at hand in an ad- 
joining hollow. To this we hastened down, and found 
several pools containing a considerable quantity of water, 
with palms and tarfas on the margin, and some wild 
flowers under the shade of a rock. 

We had frequent opportunities of observing the " zo- 
diacal light," both in this place and others. During the 
absence of the moon it was visible almost every night, 
beginning about an hour after sunset and continuing for 
several hours. Resting its narrow base on the western 
horizon, it shot up, often nearly to the zenith, in a lumin- 
ous triangle, very much elongated of course. Its track 
was quite distinct in the heavens, marked by a pale thin 
lustre, inferior in brightness to the streaks of the aurora 
borealis, yet steadily visible from its base upward to its 
very apex. We did not observe the flicker or sparkle in 
any part, of which Humboldt speaks. The whole of this 
great cone was of a faint yet fixed whiteness in every part 
It was a tall pyramid of pure and tranquil light, that 
seemed sometimes as if it rose out of the sands, and 
sometimes as if it were suspended from the Pleiades, and 
sometimes like a rent in the blue arch, through which the 
light of a milder and more mellow sun beyond was find- 
ing its way down to earth, during the absence of its own. 
Soon after we passed Wady BaHidh-el-Ay^dth. A 
large flock of camels, seventy or eighty, were feeding 
not far off". They belong to the Bedaween, and are 
here for a month or two for pasture. Our dragoman 
sends ofi* one of our men for milk, but he returns with- 
out it For several hours we have been going due north, 
through El'Arish^ which, as it gets northward, assumes a 
more pleasant aspect It is fully a quarter of a mile 
broad, its white gravelly chanxvd co\^i^ ^sidUs margin 
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lined with tatfa trees. On each side are small brown 
slopes, which look hke newly-ploughed fields, and re- 
mind me of Teviotdale and its slopes in spring. The 
winter-torrents must be strong in this wady, as is indi- 
cated by the tom-up tarfas, and the large stones, evi- 
dently rolled and tossed about by the force of the cur- 
rent. Yet all along its bed we see the black beetles 
running over the sand, things of life even in this land 
of the lifeless. 

We had occasion to notice in the evening how care- 
ful the Arabs are of their trees. Of the low shrubs they 
make fires, but not of tarfas and such Uke. Once or 
twice, indeed, we did see a seyaleh scorched, as if a fire 
had been kindled beneath it, but this was rare. Some 
of our party had kindled a fire within some feet of a 
tarfa. Scarcely, however, had we done so, than our 
sheikh came, and with the politest signs imaginable, 
accompanied of course with a flood of words which we 
did not understand, requested us to remove it from the 
tree. From the way in which he shook his head, and 
pointed to the different quarters, we guessed that he 
meant to tell us that the Bedaween of the neighbour- 
hood would be very angry at us, if we set fire to their 
trees. Of course we complied with his most reasonable 
request. 

The Arabs wandered about, and in the afternoon made 
charcoal out of the roots and stems of the larger desert- 
shrubs ; not the trees such as the tarfa ; these they left 
untouched. The ritfniy we were told, makes the best 
charcoal, thus illustrating the passage which mentions 
"coals of juniper," (Ps. cxx. 4,) or more properly " coals 
of the rothem." 

After spending a quiet Sabbath in a Iaxl2c-\K^^ \a^ 
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Wady El-Arish, we started on Monday for Nakhl. The 
morning was cold, and there was hoarfrost upon our 
tents and on several objects round us. Between five 
and six the whole encampment was astir — fires kindling, 
food preparing, and goods packing. Foremost among 
the packers was Sheikh Suliradn — ever active, smiling, 
and obliging. By the starlight, with the help of the 
Arab fires, he bustled about, striking the tents and 
getting the camels in readiness. As he was packing up 
our tent-gear, the old man kept singing a lively Arab 
song which seemed to consist only of a few lines, as the 
same words and notes were continually recurring. I 
asked the dragoman what it meant, and he told me that 
the words were, " Why is she so long in coming ] " It 
sounded pleasantly in the starlight of morning. 

We reached the Khin late at night ; pitched our tents, 
and rested all night. At eleven next day we went to pay 
our respects to the governor of this desert fort, and to 
make arrangements about guides to Petra. We found him, 
surrounded by about twenty others, " sitting in the gate," 
the place of business and of judgment. Just within the 
main outer gate was a large square, on two sides of 
which was the divan, a stone sofa covered with matting, 
and in some parts with carpet. We had to sit, of course, 
in Eastern style. Pipes and coffee were handed round ; 
the latter was always most grateful, though some of us 
despised the fonner. The conversation at first was 
general, and was carried on by means of our dragoman. 
We gave the governor many good wishes ; we spoke of 
the alliance between our Queen and the Sultan; we 
mentioned the pleasure we had received in our travels. 
To all these he gave gmcious answers. But we were 
intent on business, and so I told Haji-Ismail to proceed 
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to the point. But our dragoman was not to be moved 
from Eastern form. ** This is our way of doing business," 
was his answer. After sitting thus for a quarter of an 
hour, the governor proposed that we should adjourn 
to his private apartments. So, leaving the council of 
twenty behind, we went off with him. He led the way 
to another open square, where a man and camel were 
at work drawing water out of the deep well of the fort. 
There we stood and told him our wish to visit Petra. 
He told us that the sheikh was absent ; that he did 
not know when he would return ; it might be a week, 
or it might be but two days ; that he would send a man 
and dromedary in search of him. This was not pleasant 
intelligence for us. We had already been three weeks 
in the desert, and were getting weary of it. We did 
not like the thought of lingering in this its tamest and 
most uninteresting region for even two days — much 
less for a week. So, after exchanging 'some more civili- 
ties, we returned to our tents for consultation. 

Most unwillingly, and after weighing all sides, we 
concluded to give up Petra, and to strike straight north 
for Palestine, either by Gaza or Hebron. Calling in our 
dragoman, we told him our purpose. He was sorely out 
of temper at our change of plans j yet we could not 
understand why, for he had frequently told us that the 
sooner we got out of the desert the better for him, as it 
was only in Syria that he would make anything by us. 
We found, however, that he generally said anything that 
suited his purpose at the moment. Finding that we 
were • determined, he told us that we must pay him for 
the time he had expected to be in the desert, and that, 
as we were thus to be seven days less, we must give him 
seven days* payment,— that is, 5^35. We itm\Tvdad\\\ai 
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that our contract specified nothing as to time, that he 
would be a gainer by our being seven days less in the 
desert, that we should be thus seven days longer in 
Palestine. But he saw none of these things. He only 
seemed to see an opportunity of making jQt^S additional 
out of us, and he stuck to his demand. We kept, how- 
ever, to our purpose, and told him to get ready to start 
for Hebron, and that, if there were any claims upon us 
for additional money, they must be adjusted on our arrival 
at Jerusalem. So he went off to make arrangements, and 
to get " a man of a good family '* to be our protector in 
room of the absent sheikh. In the course of the after- 
noon he called me into his tent to see the new skeikh- 
substitute, who had agreed to furnish camels, and to guide 
us to Dhahariyah^ — nine days* journey from this, and a 
day from Hebron. Some five or six Arabs were in the 
tent, talking over the route, among whom was the gover- 
nor and his scribe or secretary, with pen (or rather reed) 
and paper in hand, and inkhom in his girdle. Orientals 
do not write on desks or tables. They use the palm of 
their left hand instead ; and I was told by a missionary 
that he had tried both ways, and found (though he could 
not account for it) that he wrote Arabic much better upon 
his palm than upon his desk. The contract was soon 
written and duly signed, or rather sealed with the seal 
of the contracting parties, and all things to be ready for 
our starting next day. 

Our Sinaitic Arabs came in the evening to bid us 
good-bye, and to receive bakshhh. Some were satis- 
fied and others not. One or two did not scruple to 
come back and make a double claim upon us, trusting 
to our not recognising them. For though we found 
them remarkably honest throughout the journey, we 
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saw that they did not hesitate about getting all the 
money they could out of us. Afterwards, Sheikh Suli- 
min came to give me a complete list of the various 
places through which we had passed since we left Suez. 
I noted them down, but found a difficulty in catching 
the precise sound. He was very obliging and patient, — 
anxious that I should get the right name, — repeating it 
again and again. With some of the others it had not 
always been so. Though they were most civil in answer- 
ing questions, yet they seemed to smile at our uncouth 
way of pronouncing their words, — more than once laugh- 
ing outright, and wondering at our ignorance. Not one 
of them, save our two servants, Hamdn and Hummad, 
(or rather Mohutnmad^ ever sought to catch up a word 
or name of English. They never gave us our names, but 
only the general appellation of Hawadji^ that is, gentle- 
men. 

We had a servant whose name was Haji-Mahummad, 
for he had been to Mecca some years ago. He was 
different from his fellow-Arabs in almost everything. 
Strong and well-built, he never put forth his strength, 
but kept it all to himself. His face, though manly and 
intelligent, had the most expressive melancholy I ever 
saw in an Arab. He never smiled, yet was kind, and 
ever gentle. He seldom spoke, yet was in good fellow- 
ship with all about him. He did his work carefully, yet 
with a slowness and deliberation that almost betokened 
indolence. He took very great pains in making our beds 
and putting our tents in order. He was paler than the 
others, and had a squint or deficiency in one of the eyes. 
We liked this silent man, who moved about so noiselessly 
among us, and whose voice was never heard amid the 
brawling of his fellows. He seemed poox mViv^X:— \ic^j5x 
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shoes and cloak being considerably the worse for wear. 
Hitherto he had got on well with our fiery dragoman ] 
but to-day a scene occurred which showed the characters 
of both. He had mistaken his orders, or neglected them, 
I don't know which ; but when looking out through the 
flaps of the tent, I saw Haji-Ismail suddenly spring upon 
him, his eyes in a glow with passion, and his hands ready 
for blows. First, on one side of the head he struck the 
quiet man, and again on the other, with all his might ; 
then pushing him furiously, knocked him over among 
the baggage and baskets in front of his tent. But this 
did not exhaust the Egyptian's anger ; so he made a 
second rush upon him, and kept cuffing him on both 
sides of the head, till he had loosened the white roll of 
cloth about his turban, and knocked oflf the turban itself. 
The Arab uttered no word of resentment, but sat down 
upon a wicker basket and commenced adjusting his head- 
dress. The dragoman left off beating and commenced 
scolding j but no answer was made. He ordered him to 
resume his work, but the injured son of the desert gave 
no heed. KhUm^ (" get up," pronounced goom,) shouted 
the Egyptian, but the Arab sat still. Khi^m^ roared the 
furious dragoman, but Haji-Mahummad moved not, 
spoke not, but with folded arms, and unlifted eyes, and 
unmoved lips, kept gazing on the rolls of his dishevelled 
tarbiish, which lay at his feet. In despair the master 
turned away and let his passion cooL In some five or 
ten minutes the servant, having composed his ruffled 
dress (not his countenance, for on it no line had changed) 
rose and went about his work. The quiet man had 
gotten the victory. 

We are not to start till to-morrow, — for what reason 
we know not, save that the Arabs must take their own 
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time and way in mustering the camels. Our Sinaitic 
friends have not yet left us. They are not going back to 
Sinai, but proceed directly to Cairo to look out for 
another engagement They carry letters for the post, 
and also our poor French cook, who has done nothing 
since we left Suez. Our new Bedaween have had some 
sad fighting about camels and camel-loads. Three or 
four swords were drawn; and tongues, hands, sticks, 
swords, were all mingling and clashing. The storm blew 
over, very likely to rise again to-morrow. The governor 
invited us to his house to-night. Two of us went, and 
were greatly interested in an Eastern entertainment. I 
remained in my tent writing and reading. Afterwards 
we heard that the sheikh had arrived, and that he would 
go with us to Hebron. But our dragoman has already 
engaged the " man of good family," so that there will 
likely be another battle, which may cause a little delay, 
but which will end, as all these Arab strifes do, in a com- 
promise between the two parties. 

As we had feared, a battle rose in the forenoon, about 
the sheikh. Haji-Ismiil wanted the sheikh to come with 
us, but as another was engaged, what was he to do ? A 
dispute of the most fierce and animated kind ensued. 
Like most Arab disputes, it did not go beyond words and 
threats. But still the uproar was appalling, — the inhabit- 
ants of the place taking part. The noise of some two 
dozen of Arab tongues was hideous. There seemed no 
prospect of peace. Our dragoman came to ask what was 
to be done. We told him it was his business not ours. 
He had got himself into a scrape, and he must get out 
of it as he could. Again the uproar arose, — lasting, 
perhaps in all, two hours. At last we agreed to divide 
with him the expense of taking botii, vi\{\ck \q^^ \Na\. 
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great. So about twelve we started, — our old Bedaween 
running by our side to bid us farewell, — Sheikh Sulimin 
as blithe and lively as ever. Most fervently did we seek 
a blessing in their behalf They continued looking after 
us, and kissing their hands to us till distance parted us. 

The new camels which we got at Nakhl were not quite 
so tractable as our former ones had been. The impa- 
tience of the camel to get up, the moment he feels you 
touch him, is the chief difficulty in mounting. I had 
just got one foot across the back of mine when up he 
started, before I had either hold or balance. The camel- 
driver was at hand, and he caught me; but I could 
neither get my feet to the ground nor my body and head 
upon the camel, who persisted in moving on. The Arab, 
however, soon succeeded in lifting me so far up that I 
could get firm hold of the wooden projection in front of 
the saddle, and I soon righted myself. 

The clouds in the north-west looked very dark, threat- 
ening rain. The shower, however, did not come imme- 
diately, but a cold wind from the same quarter kept 
blowing most of the day. About half-past twelve we 
saw some fine specimens of the mirage or serdby as the 
Arabs call it, — at a short distance to the right. There 
were some striking though not very high hills, in that 
direction, partly black and partly white, which, in con- 
junction with the mist which the noonday sun was now 
bringing up out of the moist ground, formed the whole 
scene. This mist took possession of a slight hollow, per- 
haps about two miles in length, and presented the most 
perfect resemblance to a lake shone upon by a cloudless 
sun. The mist crept a little way along the base of one 
of the black and white bluflfs, and then there was a preci- 
pice projecting far into this sunny lake, the darker parts 
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of the rock appearing exactly like trees springing out of 
the crevices of the cliff. The mist then sent up some 
gray masses, which spread themselves along the whole face 
of the hills for miles, with spaces here and there, some 
large, some small, which allowed the black patches on 
the hills to be seen. This produced the scene of a lofty 
wooded hill, projecting into the centre of the lake, which 
now seemed dotted with islands, and enlivened with ships 
moving across its placid waters, while at each end two 
huge cliffs frowned over it It was fine, and continued 
in sight for more than half an hour, till, at a sudden turn, 
it was shut out by a sandy hillock. In some scientific 
works, we have seen the serctb described at length, and 
accounted for on mathematical principles, the same as 
regulate the appearance of distant vessels upside down 
at sea. The two things are totally different, the latter 
being a reflection of a real, but far-off object, below the 
horizon ; the other, wholly a deception, conjured up by 
the wondrous combination of mist and mountain. It is 
to this that the prophet refers, when speaking of the 
renovation of the earth in the latter day, he says, " and 
the parched ground (in the Hebrew it is sherahv) shall 
become a pool," (Isa. xxxv. 7,) — that is, the serdb shall 
really become what it seems, — a pool, — no longer mock- 
ing the weary traveller or thirsty Arab. 

On we journeyed through a wide dreary plain, with 
almost no herbage of any kind. We crossed Wady Fa- 
hddah; we saw in the distant wtstjebel Yelakh, a long 
range, and on the left hontjebel Hartm, (near which the 
road strikes off to Petra,) to which we seemed to be 
drawing near. The afternoon became showery, but the 
sky cleared again, and about four we had a splendid serdb 
on the distant right. A long semicirculai lawn's. oC ^toa 
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perpendicular cliffs was the great actor in the scene, 
playing chief part in conjunction with the rising mist. 
The whole range was taken into the magic landscape, — 
and all its outstanding parts or projections, which pierced 
through the blue haze, formed so many castles, set in the 
midst of a magnificent lake that swept the whole base 
of the cliffs. The mountain-range was Ras-el-FahMah, 
Oxvjehel Harim we had no less than five rainbows in 
succession, each shower as it came braiding a new iris 
on the rugged hill. After each shower the air seemed 
clearer, and the sunshine brighter. A peculiar freshness 
breathed up from the very sand j and we noticed in one 
or two places that the rains of these two days had brought 
up little patches of grass here and there. 

On Tuesday afternoon we encamped in Wady-el-Fa^ 
hadaJu As both wind and rain threatened, we took some 
pains with our tents, securing the pins, making the flaps 
tight, heaping up sand on the outside. Having dined, we 
had some pleasant reading, and one of our company pro- 
duced his flute, which soon silenced its rival, an Arab in- 
strument of two or three reeds, which had droned and 
squeaked the whole day on our journey, and now threat- 
ened to inflict its sounds upon us in our resting-place. 
Its owner, one of our attendants, a nice Arab boy of six- 
teen, slipped quietly into our tent, and squatted down 
with a delighted face to hear our superior music. He 
seemed lost in wonder, both at the sweet sounds and at 
the instrument from which they came. He left, when 
we produced our Bibles, and began our evening worship. 
This day has been rather a dreary one, — showery and 
unpleasant, — yet there was no great rain till we were 
fairly housed for the night. 
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VARIOUS WADIES — ^VAGRANT BEDAWEEN — ARAB PLOUGHS — 
QUARREL AND RECONCILIATION — INSCRIPTIONS — 
RUINS — POTTERY — ^WELLS. 

"X T[ ^E spent Sabbath, the \oth oi February ^ in Wady-esh- 
ScheAff, or the Noble Wady. The morning was 
cloudy, but not rainy. Through the night the showers 
and wind were vehement ; and tliough the continued rain 
did force its way through our canvas in some parts, still 
on the whole we suffered little. After breakfast and wor- 
ship, while we were reading in our tents, the sheikh came 
in, with several of the men. We found that not even he 
could read his own tongue. One of the men, who was a 
relation of his, could do so \ but no other. This man 
greatly attracted us. His name was Mustapha, and his 
appearance is well remembered by us all. He was above 
the sheikh and above all his fellows in manners and edu- 
cation. Not very tall, yet, beyond middle size, — slen- 
derly but well made in his frame, with a most winning 
countenance, almost feminine in its features, and less 
tawny in complexion than his fellows, he drew us to him- 
self in sympathy as he went out and in amongst us. He 
was the gentlest Arab we had seen, of a finer spirit and 
a lighter step, — with an eye as soft in its blue as those of 
the others were fiery in their blackness. Sorry that our 
want of Arabic prevented our free converse, v^^ d\i cwx. 
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best to supply the defect Ere starting, I had got a 
friend to write for me in English characters the Arabic of 
John iii. 1 6, from Walton's Polyglott, — "God so loved 
the world, that he gave his only-begotten Son;" but 
somehow or other the Arabs seemed not to comprehend 
it, though we tried in all manner of ways to make them 
understand it. Haji-Ismiil said it was not good Arabic, 
meaning thereby, not such as he understood. Very 
likely it was the Arabic of literature, and so not under- 
stood by the Bedaween. Giving up this, we betook our- 
selves to Dr Assaad Kayat's " Eastern Traveller's Inter- 
preter." In this we found Acts xvi. 31, " Beheve in the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved," Amen bel- 
madsseeh fatookhidss. We tried this sentence with the 
Arabs, and first of all with our intelligent friend of the 
blue eyes. He and they took it up at once, and with 
evident delight repeated the words to us again and 
again. They continued in our tent for upwards of an 
hour. It drew nigh to the hour of our " public service," 
and still they reipained ; nor did we like to bid them go. 
At last we resolved to go on in their presence. We sung, 
and they sat listening and wondering. We read, and they 
continued still seated. We knelt for prayer, and, for a 
little, they remained looking on in silence ; till at last, 
before the prayer was ended, they had risen from their 
seats and gone out of the tent. 

In the afternoon we sat under cover, reading. The 
evening was cold and cloudy, at last rainy. Putting a 
few stones together, we made a fire for us, not of sticks 
like the apostle, but of charcoal from our drlgoman's 
charcoal bag. We sat round, reading several books 
aloud; and, in pleasant converse, we soon forgot the 
rain, which, at eight o'clock, began to batter on our tents. 
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On Monday we again started northward. The road 
for several hours was over soft, slimy sand, in which our 
camels were frequently slipping. One or two of them 
came quite down, but did no injury to themselves, or their 
loads, or their riders. The surface-softness of the clayey 
soil almost brought them to a stand ; and we found it 
better to dismount. It was painful to see the slipping 
and struggling of the huge animals under their heavy 
loads. 

In the course of the afternoon we visited a small Arab 
encampment The black tent or awning was set up, 
with its back, as usual, to the wind. The owner was there 
smoking, and his wife was winnowing corn, tossing it up 
from a large sheet or blanket of camel-hair which was 
spread upon the ground. The wife fled at our approach, 
but the man bade us welcome, — handing us his pipe 
and offering to make ready coffee, which, however, we 
declined, as the day was getting down. 

A family of vagrant Bedaween accompanied us, 
whether for the sake of company, or to catch an oppor- 
tunity of stealing, we could not say. Our men did not 
like them. They consisted of man and wife, with three 
little half-naked children. They were lean and ill-fed, 
and received with great avidity any fragments of biscuit 
that we could spare. The offer of a piece of bread or 
biscuit was the only thing that overcame the shyness of 
the children and induced them to approach us. They 
greedily dug up the edible roots by the way, and feasted 
on them, not by way of luxuries is our Arabs did, but of 
necessaries, as hungry men would do, reminding us of 
Job's description of the desert vagrants in his day, (Job 
XXX. 3-7.) 

Vegetation is on the. increase as we move lioitJx^^i^^j 

'a 
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and we heard to-day the hum of the bee on the ritt'm, 
which sounded pleasantly, and reminded us that we were 
on the borders of a more fruitful land — " the land flow- 
ing with milk and honey." We again came upon circles 
and lines of stones, like ruins. We passed through a 
wady which might be called " the stony," from its being 
covered with small stones, on each side of which rose up 
peaked hills of white sandstone, broken up into preci- 
pices. The serdb this afternoon took the form of a dis- 
tant sea, studded over with islands, between which many 
a goodly vessel went and came. 

About this time we passed some long lines of stone ; 
with ruins of considerable extent spreading over a large 
part of Wady-fl'Ain, on which we had entered half an 
hour before. Our Arabs did not know any name for 
these ruins ; all that our stately dragoman could tell us 
was that they were ** Roman ;" but to his information 
we could attach no value. We saw Jebel-el-Moilah and 
Jebd-d-Ain^ long low ranges of peaks half white and half 
brown. This is a most spacious plain, full of vegetation, 
which extends for miles. It is by far the greenest and 
moistest spot that we have seen. It is said to be watered 
by a regular brook, but this we did not see. But we saw 
snowdrops, mushrooms, and grass in large patches. We 
passed a field which had been recently ploughed, or at 
least scratched by the Oriental instrument which bears the 
name of plough, but which seemed to us little more than 
a long and tolerable thick branch of a tree, with a crook 
at one end, and fashioned somewhat into the shape of a 
plough. The ground was first broken up with an axe or 
hatchet, and then furrowed with this rude plough. We 
dismounted here for a walk. It was quite a relief to 
£nd ourselves upon moist soil, after weeks of hard, dry 
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sand and stones. The very air seemed fresher and more 
genial. Our feet felt nimbler and our limbs more elastic 
as we moved along. 

This is a spacious wady, well clothed with the vegeta- 
tion of the desert, and with indications of something more. 
When our caravan halted for the night, we set out for 
a walk, as we had more than an hour of sunlight to 
make use o£ We found cultivated fields of consider- 
able size, with corn beginning to show itself in some of 
them. Right across the valley ran long lines of stones, 
at short intervals. They were not the foundations of 
houses, — ^but were evidently thrown across to retain the 
soil in its place, and prevent the rush of the occasional 
torrent from sweeping it away. These lines might be 
two or three hundred yards long, — some even longer, 
and were made of well-squared stones, fitting into each 
other, and forming a strong bulwark against the stream. 
On one of them we found an inscription done much in 
the same style as the Mukatteb writings. The stone was 
evidently not in the original site, and the inscription was 

a trifling one. It was as follows '^r J One could 

not pretend to decipher it. These stones were not the 
work of Bedaween, — but of an older date, and raised by 
more skilful hands. The present inhabitants were but 
making use of what a more ingenious population had 
bequeathed to them. They were originally, perhaps, 
Roman, afterwards kept up by the Christian inhabitants 
of the locality. 

I pulled up some of the green stalks, which were not 
above an inch or two above ground. They seemed to 
be a kind of wheat On several patches of ttie teld?* \\\'^ 
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rain and the torrent had made considerable inroads, 
sweeping away the soil in some parts, and overlaying the 
crop in others with sand. It seemed to have been what 
Solomon calls " a sweeping rain that leaveth no food," 
(Prov. xxviii. 3 ;) and showed the necessity for these 
terrace-walls which we had been examining, and which 
seem to be laid in regular intervals across the whole 
valley. A great deal of vegetation was apparent every- 
where, save on the steep gray slopes of the hills. We 
returned to our tents as darkness was settling down on 
them, and were met by our sheikh with a grave face, so 
that we felt as culprits waiting for a reproof. He had 
missed us from the encampment, and fearing that we 
might lose ourselves, or. meet with evil at the hands of 
the natives, he had gone in search of us, but had come 
back unable to find us. He shook his head, looked 
grave and displeased, — and both with words and signs 
gave us to understand how wrongly we had acted in 
straying out alone, as the Bedaween here are not to be 
trusted. We were obliged to him for his care of us, but 
as we had seen no danger, I dare say we were not suffi- 
ciently grateful. 

In the course of the afternoon we had rather an un- 
pleasant scene. The actors in it were the sheikh and 
one of our chief men, — a man of two camels, whose name 
was Aaudheh, The former, — said to be the owner of a 
thousand camels, — is a young man, soft, and indolent, 
given more to smoking than to useful deeds, — ^but good- 
natured and most obliging to us. The latter was a 
middle-aged and middle-sized man, fierce in temper 
and rough in manners, — rather thin in face and body, 
but tough and wiry in his framework. He was by no 
means obliging, and sometimes he . was rude in words, 
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both to us and to his fellows. Often >did he complain 
about the over-work which he said that his two camels 
were undergoing, though they were neither overloaded 
nor overwrought, and one of them was as ill-tempered as 
its owner. He tried once and again to get us to stop 
short at three or four o'clock, threatening to go back, and 
letting it be known that he did not care for dragoman or 
gentleman, as all that he wanted was to get his camels 
fed. Between this man and the young prince of the 
desert a discussion arose by the way. The latter was 
anxious to take us all the way to Hebron, the former was 
determined not to move an inch beyond the contract, or 
rather, if possible, to avoid coming up to it. The road 
to Meedenat, (or " the city," as they called Hebron,) — 
the dangers of it, the troubles of it, and the like, were all 
discussed, but in language which left us, for the present, in 
total ignorance of the meaning of the conversation. By 
degrees the parties grew hot, at least the J^r/"did ; but his 
chief kept cool, though speaking sharply, as we could 
discover by his accents. The dragoman and some of the 
Arabs were trying to cool the rising wrath, and to soften 
the hard words. But in vain. The conversation grew 
hotter and hotter, till at last, at some fierce word uttered 
by Aaudheh, and enforced by the flash of his fierce Arab 
eye, and the significant flourish of his disencumbered 
arms, the sheikh slid down from his dromedary and drew 
his sword. Aaudheh, who was walking by my side, was 
unarmed, at least he had no jambeh, or scimitar, although 
his baroudeh or matchlock was slung over his shoulders. 
But he saw the other's movement, and instantly seized 
two or three stones which, in his angry hands, would have 
been dangerous missiles. I seized one arm, and an Arab 
seized another^ whilst two others did the same to the 
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sheikh. The sheikh yielded at once ; but the serf strag- 
gled to get free. Seeing, however, that the feeling was 
against him, he consented to be pacified at last, and. 
threw aside his stones as the sheikh sheathed his scimi- 
tar. Peace was restored, and we proceeded. Aaudheh 
scowled and seemed dissatisfied, because he had been 
compelled "to keep the peace." The sheikh looked 
troubled ; and said a few words mildly to the other, — ^to 
the effect that he was ashamed of having exhibited such 
a spectacle before the howadji^ (gentlemen*,) — and that if 
Aaudheh insisted on renewing the strife, he must do so 
in some pri\-ate place. This, however, was not a satisfac- 
tory* adjustment of the matter, — but we could do nothing 
by the way. In the evening, however, we went out, after 
dinner, and took our seat among the Arabs, round one 
of their blazing fires, — those of us who smoked sharing 
their pipes, and those who did not their coffee. We 
spoke with the dragoman about the occurrence of the 
day, and he, along with Mustapha, undertook to effect 
the reconciliation. Accordingly we sent for Aaudheh, 
who was seated at the other fire. He came, and we 
found that he had cooled. He was willing to "be 
friends^" as also was the sheikh to " be firiends " with 
him. So he stepped across to the place where the latter 
was, and they took each other s hands at once. Having 
done this, they threw their arms round each other's neck, 
and kissevi on both sides of the face several times. They 
then sat down side by side like brothers; and so the 
bst trace of the cloud passed away. The scene was like 
that of Esau and Jacob embracing each other (Gen. 
xxxiii. 4.) 

Afterwards the sheikh, Aaudheh, and some of the 
.Arihs, came into our ttnt^'KYi'tTe'K^YkaA^^yyi charcoal 
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fire, as the night was cold. One of us produced his 
flute, and the children of the desert listened with delight 
to his music. It sounded most sweetly in the solitude, 
only the notes of such an instrument seem almost too 
soft and refined for such a place and such an audience. 

We now came to immense beds of lilies and hyacinths, 
of various kinds, tall and broad-leaved ; one species only 
was in bloom, thrusting up its lilac flower amid a profu- 
sion of leaves, upon a tall stalk, some two feet long. 
The plants grew thickly together and covered miles of 
sand. No grass was visible between. 

The road here winds along the slope of the low hill on 
which these lilies were growing ; and here one of our 
camels, who had always shown his unwillingness to be 
loaded, now gave proof of his willingness to be relieved 
of his load. He commenced prancing furiously, appar- 
ently with the intention of disburdening himself. Nor 
did he fail ; for, in a minute, barrels of water and cages 
of fowls came to the ground. No one, however, was 
injured ; the casks stood the shock, nor did the fowls 
take any harm. The animal was soon seized and re- 
loaded, in spite of all his objections and expostulations. 
We had an opportunity of seeing the awkwardness of the 
camel's movements, of which Jerome speaks, and which 
he tells us had made '' a cameFs dance '' a proverb in 
old times. 

Wady-d'Abdeh^ (the Roman Eboda^ is sandy, but 
still marked by a considerable amount of vegetation. It 
is studded everywhere with the liliacious plants, which I 
have already noticed, as well as with crocuses and simi- 
lar small bulbs. Nor were these stunted and meagre ; 
they were tall and bushy, as if the soil were quite con- 
genial It was pleasant to hear the hum ol Xlcvt \i^^, ^xA 
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to mark it as it went singing along through the air or 
stooping among the camel-shrubs, which were growing 
plentifully, and claiming this territory as the desert. We 
felt that this was border-land. The intermixture of the 
lily with the tarfa and the ritt'm, seemed to imply the con- 
tention for the mastery, between the sand of the desert 
and the soil of the land flowing with milk and honey. 

All suddenly, at this spot, our men, leaving the camels, 
made a rush towards a huge mound or cairn of stones on 
our right Their manner was so furious that I thought 
there was something wrong, and that possibly they might 
have seen some serpent or wild beast lurking among the 
debris. They cast stones, they lashed the mound with 
sticks, they spat, they ciursed, they yelled. Then, in a 
few minutes, they returned peaceably and pursued their 
way. Having asked an explanation of the scene, I was 
told that this was the tomb of Sheikh Amri^ a cruel chief 
of other days, whose memory is so hateful to the Beda- 
ween, that they cannot pass the cairn which covers his 
bones without this frantic explosion of abhorrence. 

After passing some more terrace-walls we came to the 
dry bed of a river. The channel was not very broad but 
tolerably deep, — ^much deeper than we had been accus- 
tomed to see in the desert Its bed was beautifully 
pebbled, and its banks fringed with various shrubs, that 
shook their green leaves over its white stones. Had 
there been but the pleasant flow of water, however small, 
there would have been as picturesque a glen as our own 
island could furnish. Even as it was, the scene was most 
attractive, forming a fine contrast to the wastes which we 
had traversed ; and we could almost supply its one de- 
fect by fancying 

** The hum stealing lone througVi lYieXaxv^'^^MQW bKjom.'* 
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We now passed up a sandy eminence and came into 
Wady-en-Nehiyeh at a quarter before three. On all sides 
were hillocks of bright yellow sand, of a softer kind than 
any which we had hitherto seen. The shrubs were finer 
and more plentiful, indicating a moisture if not a better 
soiL The ritf m especially shot up in beauty, and lilia- 
cious plants were scattered profusely around. Several 
small flowers also were making their appearance here 
and there. But who had sowed them % It seemed as if 
the soil of the desert were filled with innumerable seeds 
which need but the rain to call them up. We observed 
grass upon the more sheltered and better watered places, 
while large flocks of sheep, with thick tails, were feeding 
in all directions. We were evidently passing out of the 
desert into a region which, perhaps, had once been more 
fully cultivated, and which was quite capable of yielding 
something to tiie band of the tiller. But though the 
lower parts were thus somewhat greener, the hill slopes 
were as bare and stony as ever. 

At one part I left the party and ascended the ridge 
to ciie right, to examine what appeared in the distance 
like ruins on the long, level top, which was perhaps 
about three hundred feet in height, and to which there 
was a gradual slope over rough, loose stones, which 
covered the whole slope. Here I observed such letters 
or figures as these : — 

And again the following, — 



s:) + + + 
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These inscriptions bore some resemblance to the Mu- 
katteb ones, though not exactly the same, either in form 
or execution. They looked sharper and more recent 
I walked along this flat ridge for about a mile, and came 
upon several circular mounds which had the appearance 
of ruins. One of these was of considerable size. The 
inscriptions were on flat pieces of horizontal rock, not on 
the side of any eminence. The ridge was above Wady- 
en-Nehiyeh, 

Descending, I rejoined the party, of whom I had not 
allowed myself to lose sight ; and, as we moved north- 
wards, we came upon some ploughed fields to the left, 
where there was a man with an axe cleaving the baked 
soil, — "breaking up his fallow-ground," or rather cut- 
ting up the ground when brought by rain and sun into 
that state described in the Book of Job : — 

** When the dust groweth into hardness, 
And the clods cleave fast together," — (Job xxxviii. 38.) 

The birds were singing blithely, and hopping from 
shrub to shrub. About five o'clock we passed into 
Wady-er-Ruhaibehy and encamped. The evening was 
fine, and the sky without a cloud, yet the heat was 
moderate. The air seemed to breathe of spring. All 
was freshness and balm. I walked out, and took my 
seat upon a sandy hillock, with the ritf to and shia 
pressed down under me for a carpet, till the darkness 
came down. 

We reached WadyRuhaibeh — the Rehoboth of Genesis 

— on the 13th February, arid started next morning. The 

morning was sunny, but there was the appearance of frost 

on our tents, and a heavy dew lay around. Had a plea- 

sant walk among the shrubby knolk of satvd, where I 
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found, at intervals, a considerable amount of genuine 
grass. The lark singing, almost out of sight, in the sun- 
shine, made cheering music, — quite like a morning psalm. 
The warble is the same as in our cloudier skies; nor could 
any one mistake it It was a pleasant thought that there 
was such a song, coming up each day, in such a solitude, 
where there is no ear but that of God to hear the melody. 
It sung to the silent sands and the unwaving shrubs as 
pleasantly as to the greener fields of other climes. 

We moved oflf at nine, through a broad undulating 
region, stretching eastward and northward, forming a 
sort of semicircular sweep on our right and in front 
In the distance spread the low hills of Palestine, rang- 
ing nearly east and west This was our first glimpse of 
" Immanuel's land." 

The whole valley was covered with lilies, among which 
the small land-tortoises were creeping about We took 
possession of some of these, in order to bring home a 
specimen of the more respectable live stock of the desert 
At a quarter past ten we came to some ruins, in which 
we found stones of many sizes and shapes, round, square, 
and oblong. There were several fragments of pillars, 
which, firom their exact resemblance to those which we 
had seen at Sinai and Feirin, were evidently the remains 
of ecclesiastical buildings. On one of these pillar-frag- 
ments there was an inscription. It was considerably de- 
faced, but looked not unlike those of Wady Mukatteb. 

Near this was a tomb, and above this tomb, on a 
height of perhaps thirty feet, there is a large well or cis- 
tern. It might be some forty or fifty feet in diameter, 
well built on all sides, and with steps leading down 
to the bottom. This last feature in a well occm-s but 
seldom in the desert There the wells we d^^^ ^xid. 
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narrow, that is' to say, not wider than six feet in diameter. 
But in Syria, where they are often not so much wells as 
cisterns or tanks, these steps down to them are some- 
times seen, as in the case of the pool at Hebron and 
Solomon's Pools. The well at which Eliezer found Re- 
bekah, when he went to seek her as a wife for Isaac, was 
of this kind, for we read that "she went down to the 
well and filled her pitcher and came up," (Gen. xxiv. i6.) 
The wells of Mesopotamia, no doubt, resembled those 
of Syria more than those of the desert. The well before 
us was very old, though perhaps the present cistern was 
merely the successor of one much older. For these 
wells seem not to have altered their site from the earliest 
days in which they were built Frequent repairs and 
changes they have undergone, but the well itself remains 
much as it was. The question occurs, then. Was this the 
well which Isaac's servants dug after their conflicts with 
the Philistines? The name Ruhaibeh looks very like 
Rehoboth^ (Gen. xxvi. 22.) 

The district is not a very safe one to travel in. There 
are some lawless prowlers here whom our Arabs did not 
seem fond of meeting. We could imagine, in this 
region of ruined cities, the scene described by Job in the 
career of the desert robber : — 

** He pitches his tent in desolate cities. 
In houses which no man inhabiteth, 
Which are ready to become heaps." — (Jobxv. 28.) 

As we did not take up our night-quarters here we did 
not hear the " complainings " of " the moping owl,'* as 
did the American traveller ; but the quick-darting lizards 
among the stones we saw, as in other places. 
Oar sheikh kept close up to us the whole time ; but 
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evidently was impatient and uneasy at our lingering so 
far behind the caravan. Pointing sometimes in one 
direction, and sometimes in another, he shook his head, 
looked graye, and spoke of " bad Bedaween." But we 
saw none of "the tents of the robbers," (Job xii. 6,) 
which seem to be even more plentiful in some parts of 
the desert now than in the age of the patriarch. Urged, 
however, by our sheikh, we hastened down into the valley, 
and, walking briskly, we soon overtook our camels. 

We passed large field^n our right under cultivation, 
while on our left rose a range of low sandy slopes or 
hills. In this nei2;hbourhood Abraham and his son 
had tilled and reaped. " Then Isaac sowed in that 
land, and received in the same year an hundredfold ; 
and the Lord blessed him," (Gen. xxvi. 12.) The Arab 
husbandmen were busy with the plough, an instrument 
as poor and inefficient for the purpose of turning up the 
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earth as can be conceived. Here it was drawn, not as 
usual by oxen, but by camels. Some ten or twelve of 
these we saw at work in various directions, in the course 
of our forenoon's ride. They look very ungainly in the 
field, and do not seem at all suited to this kind of work. 
It is for bearing burdens, not for drawing either ploughs 
or carriages that the camel is fitted. In the field it 
seems quite out of its element It is in the desert that 
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it shows to advantage, especially when moving on over 
sand under tlie pressure of some heavy load, under 
which any other animal would have broken down. The 
cultivation continued for two or three miles along the 
valley of Ruhaibeh ; and then about half-past eleven we 
passed into sand again. The way was very circuitous 
and rather hilly, but beset on both sides with the same 
lilies as before, in great abundance, along with some of 
the usual desert shrubs. 

The whole region now begins to brighten up. It is no 
longer " a land that is not sown," ( Jer. ii. 2,) such as we 
have hitherto been passing through. It is a land " made 
soft with showers," (Ps. Ixv. 10.) It is not indeed the 
goodly land of vines and olives, of streams and foun- 
tains, (Deut. viii. 7, 8 ;) but it is at least not a waste. 
The "pastures of the wilderness," (Ps. Ixv. 12,) are 
here. The sternness of desert features is now relaxing 
into a smile. Not only is the valley becoming green, 
but the slopes are beginning to be clothed with the 
same hue ; nay, " the little hills rejoice on every side ;" 
for though their verdure is still poor, and unable to 
reach their summits, yet it is sufficient to take off that 
aspect of dreary nakedness which the desert presents, 
and which, by its long continuance, has grown quite 
oppressive to us. The green of the scattered shrubs, 
which we meet with almost every day, was but a scanty 
relief. Cheering as were the palms of Wady Ghurandel, 
and the tarfas of Wady Sheikh, they only partially miti- 
gated the sear and lonely lifelessness of hill and vale : 
for they rise out of the bare sand ; and the want of the 
green sward beneath takes away more than half the 
gladness of theu: verdure. I had no idea previously 
that so much of earth's beauty depended on the green of 
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its floor. Nothing can be a compensation for the want 
of this. 

About half-past one we came to Khurbit-d-Khulasah^ 
the ruins of Khulasah. In this name seems to be pre- 
served the Roman Elusa^ mentioned by Ptolemy in the 
second century. The remains are very extensive, and 
the stones are of all sizes and shapes, showing even in 
their fragments the carefulness with which they had 
been hewn and prepared. There is a large quantity of 
broken pottery scattered about in all directions, indi- 
cating how much earthenware had been in use in these 
cities. The "potter's vessel" lay in fragments, (Ps. 
iL 9.) Many fragments we did find, but all thoroughly 
useless for any purpose, — not one above two inches 
square at the most When these are of any size, they 
are most useful for lifting the glowing embers, either to 
kindle another fire, or light the pipes of such of our 
Bedaween as smoked, for they did not all do so. But 
the pieces under our feet were so small that they could 
be no preservative to the fingers. Still more useful 
would they be to "skim up" (as the word is) water 
from the pool ; for though the idea of " scooping the 
brimming stream " comes from a land of broader rivers 
than the desert knows, yet often did we see the Arabs 
making use of various appliances to quench their thirst 
at the pools by the way. Sometimes they "bowed 
down upon their knees to drink." Sometimes they 
"lapped of the water with their tongue as a dog 
lappeth," (Judges vil 5.) But a fi-agment of earthen- 
ware with a slight hollow would have been quite a 
prize. I found my gutta-percha cup of great use, and 
by means of it I tasted of every well, or pool, or stream 
that we might light upon ; but even a piec^ oC ^^^^sr^ 
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is not in such circumstances to be despised. In aH 
this region, however, we came upon nothing save mere 
fragments, though certainly these fragments were in 
great abundance. They were of various sizes and 
colours, some red, some bluish, some dun, some whitish. 
Here we picked up a broken handle of a pitcher ; there 
an ornamented piece of the rim; then a solid piece 
of the base. But still they had all been thoroughly 
broken, as if pounded to pieces under the heel of the 
spoiler. 

Not far from this was a beautiful bed of a stream, 
which we should have much liked to see in its fulness. 
But it was dry. Yet even these dry channels here are 
much more pleasant to the eye than the sandy depres- 
sions to which we had become familiar under the name 
of wadies. To these wadies your fancy had not only to 
bring water, in order to give them beauty, but to plant 
their banks with trees and clothe them with grass. But 
here you had just to supply the stream, and immediately 
all was beautiful. 

Hard by were the ruins of large buildings, some 
square, others circular; the stones not rude, but well- 
hewn. Here we found a regularly-built well, upwards 
of twenty feet deep and twelve in diameter, with some 
troughs beside it Troughs beside wells, needful in all 
countries, are quite indispensable in the East Hence 
the frequent references to them in Scripture. " She 
hasted, and emptied her pitcher into the trough,'^ (we 
should just have poured the water on the ground, but 
it is too valuable in the East to be thrown away,) " and 
ran again into the well to draw water," (Gen. xxiv. 20.) 
" The priest of Midian had seven daughters : and they 
came and drew water, and ^VLed t\ve troughs to water 
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their father's flock," (Exod. il i6.) Finely-carved stones 
were scattered about, of various sizes. A little farther 
on we came to another well, whose arch-formed mouth 
rises above ground. Then we reached another, con- 
siderably larger, called Beer-Khulasah^ partly arched at 
the top, and rising up conically a few feet, with an aper- 
ture in the centre, large enough to admit of a bucket or 
skin-vessel being let down through it, yet sufficiently 
small to make it capable of being covered with a stone 
or rock. With us it is a matter of smaller moment that 
the well should be carefully covered over, — for water is 
not so precious in our moister climate, and our wells are 
not in danger of being filled up with the sand-drift It 
is otherwise in the East, both in Syria and in the desert 
Hence the care with which the wells or springs are " shut 
up" and "sealed," (Cant iv. 12.) 

We soon came down into Wady-el-Khuzay^ — a fine 
valley covered with vegetation, — chiefly consisting of 
shrubs, though interspersed with grass. A flock of sheep, 
black and white, was feeding on the pasture. Advanc- 
ing half an hour farther, we found the shrubs decreasing, 
and the grassy herbage becoming more plentiful As we 
move northwards, the wilderness gradually dissolves into 
the fruitful field. 

Our camels were scattered on the numerous slopes in 
search of food. On these heights the lilies abounded, 
with grass and low shrubs between. I noticed that the 
camels did not touch the lilies at all, but cropped 
what lay between. It reminded me of the words, " he 
feedeth among the lilies," (Cant ii. 16.) — among but 
not on the Hlies; for while the lily furnishes no ac- 
ceptable food for flocks and herds, it seems, by the 
shade of its high broad leaves, to lelam xVve TcvQssX\a^^ 
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and so to nourish herbage, wherever it grows. The place 
of lilies would thus be the place of the richest pasture, as 
Solomon evidently indicates, when, again using the figure, 
he speaks of the " young roes which feed among the 
lilies^ (Cant. iv. 5, and again vi. 3.) They grow in al- 
most incredible numbers and luxuriance, often where 
nothing else flourish, corroborating the prophef s allusion, 
" he shall grow as the lily,^^ (Hosea xiv. 5.) Their taper- 
ing leaf is richly green, and hence the " heap of wheat 
set about with hlies " (Cant. vii. 2) would form, by the 
contrast, an object of no common beauty, the pale 
yellow and the vivid green setting off each other, as 
the leaf of the primrose does its own yellow blossom. 
Close by these lilies there grew several of the thorn- 
shrubs of the desert; but above them rose the lily, 
spreading out its fresh leaf of green as a contrast to the 
dingy verdure of these prickly shrubs. " As the lily 
among thorns, so is my love among the daughters," 
(Cant. ii. 2.) Whether this be the lily of the valley, I 
do not know. It grows on hill and valley, all over this 
region. Nor is it of one species only, but of several, as 
we could easily see, thought only one species was in 
flower. That which was in flower the Arabs called 
usweih. It was larger than the others, and shot up its 
lilac, hyacinth-looking flowers from a tapering stalk, 
sometimes two feet long. 

The sun came up, as I was wandering among these 
grassy knolls, and threw his light upon the distant hills 
of Judah, covering them with a veil of mellow purple. 
The larks were singing overhead, the camels were feed 
ing around, the Arabs were moving about beneath, and 
the tents were brightening in the sunlight, as I moved 
slowly down, recalling patriatcUal memories^ and think- 
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Sng how often Abraham and Isaac had trodden this 
ground, had fed their flocks among these lilies, and had 
enjoyed the morning sunshine as I was now doing. 

We started about eight, the travellers preferring to 
walk, leaving the camels to follow. A morning walk 
to Beersheba! We needed no adventitious circum- 
stances to add to the interest of the route ; yet the clear 
sky above us, and the fresh grass beneath our feet, 
were most exhilarating. The descent is a very gradual 
one, the path winding through the same kind of gentle 
undulations as on the preceding day. We passed several 
beautiful hollows, rich in pasture, just such as we could 
suppose the patriarchs to have known, as places for their 
flocks to feed ; — not, perhaps, to " rest at noon,'' (Cant. 
i. 7,) for this requires more shade than these hollows 
could afford, — some rock, or cave, or group of trees, — 
yet to feed at mom or even, or it might be in the watches 
of the night, (Luke ii. 8.) The birds still cheered us 
with song as we passed, and the moles were busily at 
work under our feet, casting up the brown soil, just as in 
our fields at home. The knolls were of all variety of 
height and figure, varying the scene at every turn. We 
wandered slowly on, cheered by the fresh grassy fra- 
grance which was rising about us, as the heat drew up 
the moisture from the soil As we walked together, we 
read aloud the various passages in Genesis connected 
with this locality. They came to us with new interest 
and meaning. 

As we got down to Wady-es-Seba^ about half an-hour 
from our time of starting, we observed a hollow of con- 
siderable size, in which there were ruins. The terrace- 
walls and foundations of houses were quite visible ; and 
on all the small knolls there were great c^^xvuxk.?* ^^ 
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stones, many of which had evidently been used in build- 
ing. Yet we do not know of any city here ; though it 
is not unlikely that the whole of this wady was once 
well-peopled. Its fruitful and well-watered soil would 
draw population to it in all ages. By the way we no- 
ticed quantities of the coloquinfida, formerly seen in ' 
several places of the desert To the west for a short 
space we marked some low white cliffs. In one or two 
places the ground was quite broken and cut up by tor- 
rents ; but no water was to be seen in their sandy beds. 
Broken pottery was strewed in all directions, both on 
the level track and on the mounds. Flocks of sheep 
and camels were feeding here and there. 

A little after nine we came upon an extensive plain, 
whose level breadth was relieved by numerous undula- 
tions and beautified with green. Again we saw ruins, 
similar to the former and not a mile distant from them. 
We noticed also a long strip of green table-land, with 
fragments of pottery in considerable quantities. At 
half-past nine we reached the water-course, on whose 
banks — upon the level ledge which ran along for some 
distance — ^were ruins hke those we had already seen. 
In the greener parts camels were feeding. The channel 
of the river was thickly paved with pebbles, and with 
white stones of some size, and was about one hundred 
and fifty feet broad. Immediately on reaching the other 
side you come upon the wells, from which it took, and 
still takes, its name, Btr-es-Seba^ the " well of the seven," 
or the " well of the oath," 



CHAPTER X. 

BEERSHEBA WELLS — DESOLATION — FLOWERS — MOUN- 
TAIN-ROAD — DHAHARIYAH — THE SHEIKH AND HIS 
DEMANDS. 

\'\ JE are now at Beersheba, and mean to look about 
^ ^ us for an hour or two. We sit down on one of 
the large, well-worn troughs that girdle the two old wells, 
and seem as if springing out of the stony soil. The day 
is hot, though not scorching, and it is still little beyond 
morning. But we have been walking for more than an 
hour over uneven, though not rocky, ground, and we are 
fain to rest here for half-an-hour, leaving our men and 
camels to take the road to Dhahariyah, which we see 
them doing, straggling across the water-course, some two 
hundred yards to the east As our sheikh remains with 
us, we have no fear of losing our way. He can tell us 
nothing about the place, or the wady, or the wells, but 
he will be a protection against the intrusion of the Fella- 
heen (peasants) who are beginning to draw round us, star- 
ing and wondering, and who but for his presence might 
show sufficient rudeness both of speech and deed. 

While green knolls spread out to the west, there rises, 
to the north, a very gradual slope, apparently terminating 
in a low table-land, which, after a Httle, passes into the 
hill country of southern Palestine. The circle tQ\md \}^s. 
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wells is less bare than that beyond, and shows a carpet 
of fine, short, but not thick, grass, telling us very decidedly 
that we are now in a region where flocks might graze, 
and which man might till. There is hardly a desert-shrub 
to be seen, while, in addition to the grass, we see here 
and there the leaf of the crocus and lily shooting up amid 
the small stones of this rain-baked soil. Round this 
western well are five large stone troughs, some full of 
water, others empty, some much worn and broken, others 
nearly entire, at a distance of three or four yards from the 
edge of the well. The well itself is about five feet and 
a half in diameter, just the usual size in our country; but 
we had not the means of measuring its depth, which, 
however, is usually given as forty-two feet It looks 
very old, and has been most carefully built; but the 
stones round the top-edge are polished and worn into 
deep grooves by the action of the ropes. This gives 
them a curious appearance, as if frilled or fluted all round. 
The water is clear and good. The Mr itself is as old as 
Abraham ; and this is probably the very well dug by 
him, (Gen. xxi. 30;) but the present masonry of the well 
is more uncertain. 

The other well, which lies above a hundred yards east- 
ward, is considerably larger, and measures nearly ten feet 
in diameter. Its depth to the water-surface is said to be 
forty-four feet and a half. Round it are nine troughs, 
much like those of the western well ; but there must have 
been originally ten, as the circle at one part is broken, 
and a blank appears. The lip-stones of this well are, 
like those of the other, deeply grooved, and the circle 
round it is clothed with the same short sward, and adorned 
with the not unfirequent wild-flower. Its water is good, 
and, I suppose, perennial ; for these two wells are not 
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mere cisterns or tanks, but "springs whose waters fail 
not" 

Broken pottery is strewed on all sides, but in very 
small pieces, which are of various colours. That much 
of this is ancient, one need not doubt, though the frag- 
ments of Sarah's pitchers have doubtless long since 
crumbled into dust But all of it is not ancient ; for the 
inhabitants of the district still use earthenware, as well 
as skins, just as they did when Abraham put the earthen 
jug on Hagar's shoulders on this very spot, and sent her 
away into the desert, (Gen. xxi. 14.) Close at hand, to 
the north, loose stones are lying about in great numbers, 
though not of large size. They are not the natural debris 
of the underlying rocks, but are evidently artificial, both 
in shape and position. They cover a considerable stretch 
of ground, looking very desolate, and with nothing of 
life amongst them, save that of the small gray lizards, 
which are making free with them for shade and lodging. 
They are the ruins of Beersheba. 

We now strike due north, and, under a hot sun, move 
briskly on, overtaking our caravan in less than an hour. 
Our way lay over a gently-rising table-land, relieved by 
soft hollows at intervals, and crossed occasionally by a 
narrow water-course, whose beds of pebbles and white 
stone seemed like stripes of silver intersecting broad 
masses of iron. At every step we tread on pottery i 
not in such vast heaps as at Alexandria, but still in 
sufficient quantities to show that this region had not 
always been the mere haunt of nomads — the tem- 
porary grazing-ground for the scanty flocks of the cityless 
Fellaheen. Crocuses and lilies of various kinds scatter 
themselves around. A plant not unlike the mallow 
begins to show \Xs€il Our Arabs caW \\. K/iiibbaK. 'Wsr. 
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thistle, too, now throws up its rough edges ; — not our 
shaggy field-thistle, nor our tall silvery Scotch thistle, 
but the " variegated" species, common enough at home. 
Its bright green leaf, streaked with silver, formed a rich 
carpet for these ill-clad wastes. We had not found it in 
the desert, but from the day that we entered Palestine 
till the day we left it we saw it almost every hour. The 
Arabs call it Kaiib, It has no resemblance to the 
shrub of the desert, half-thorn and half-thistle, which they 
call AkhUl^ and on which our camels used to graze so 
eagerly. 

Once and again we passed, or saw at a short dis- 
tance, flocks of sheep, tended by women or children. 
These consisted, not of a dozen or so of lean kids or 
long-eared sheep, (as used to be the case in the desert,) 
but of well-fed animals who straggled along the pastures 
in hundreds. 

We soon came to an extensive plain, through which 
our road lies for several miles. Its appearance is not 
unhke an Enghsh common. Besides grass, we observe 
lilies, snowdrops, thistles, dandelion, and especially the 
wood-anemone, a large bed of which, in a moist spot 
where the verdure is rich and thick, attracts our atten- 
tion. It is the first as well as the finest of the regular 
flowers which we have, as yet, seen in the land, for lilies 
and crocuses are productions of the desert as well as of 
the land, which the anemone is not. It appeared for 
the first time after we had crossed the desert-line, and 
continued with us during our whole journey through 
the land. The specimens which we see of it in 
this grassy circle are large and rich, but of one colour 
only. They looked to us strangely beautiful ; their 
ricli, soft, rosy cup, as it lifted itself so gracefully 
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out of the sward, contrasting gaily with the brown 
wastes around, and still more with the rough, hard, 
dingy vegetation of the desert, which had become 
so irksome to us. It was pleasant to see these " wind- 
flowers* waved to the sunshine in the breeze of Pales- 
tine.* 

*We have struck into a defile, with so many windings 
that one might almost call it a spiral staircase of rock, 
built by giant hands of old. It crosses Jehel-el-KhidU^ 
that range of mountains in the midst of which El-Khulil 
(Hebron) is situated. We find here a larger amount of 
cultivation than we have as yet seen. We cross, and 
then wind along the edge of a brook scarcely dry, in the 
neighbourhood of which are a few trees. We are evi- 
dently getting into a more fruitful and better-watered 
region, and we can mark progress every hour. 

On a height to the left we see some ruined houses, 
but cannot discover the name. All the hillocks in that 
direction are adorned with trees, which twist their roots 
into every crevice of the rocL Lilies still scatter them- 
selves thickly in all directions ; and among them we see 
the cattle quietly feeding, — not on them, but on the her- 
bage which the shade of their broad leaves calls up and 
shelters. About three o'clock we came to a most beau- 
tiful glen, — quite a gem, even as it is ; how much more 
so were it wooded I Hard by it are the remains of a 
smaU streamlet or " bum," whose channel retains a few 
pools, and whose banks have not lost theu: mois:ure nor 
their greenness. 

Our ascent is, in most places, gradual, but in some, 
steep, broken by an occasional level, half a mile in 
breadth, and as much in length, which serves as a land- 
* Anemone literally means ** wincf-^Iower" 
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ing-place and rest between one ascent and another. 
Our road, for two hours at least, was a succession of 
rocky ladders; for each of these ascending ravines is 
terraced regularly, so as to give the appearance of huge 
stairs, sometimes winding to the left, sometimes again 
to the right, as if conducting us to a castle of giants on 
the top of some mighty mountain. We scarcely see half 
a mile before us at any time, on account of the frequent 
bends of the defile, and much less than that distance 
on either side, as the hills rise precipitously on right and 
left, leaving, however, such a breadth of bottom, as, with 
the help of well-built terraces, furnishes room and soil for 
a long succession of fields, all under cultivation, though 
that cultivation is coarse and imperfect. 

We must have passed through ten or twelve of these 
rising bends ; for again and again have we been tanta- 
lised with the hope that the next turn, or the next flight 
of steps would bring us to the top of the ridge. In vain 
we look and hope. The series appears endless. D/ia- 
hariyah seems to remove farther off as we advance. The 
sun gets lower, and we wonder whether we shall reach 
the fort ere it descends. Suddenly, at an abrupt elbow 
of the ravine, we are relieved by seeing the old castle, 
perched on its rocky height, not a mile before us. It 
rises boldly, and looks well in the setting sun ; the poor 
village, which seems to hang about it, with its square 
yellow huts, rather helps, at this distance, to improve 

• 

Its appearance, and to give dignity to its towers and 
broken ramparts. From this point it looks much bolder 
and substantial than it is ; not so isolated as El-Aujeh^ 
which we passed some days ago, but well-set upon yon 
^^^ggy perch. Like most of its fellow castles in the 
^^sty and border "peels" m X\ve tvot^^ Sx. Vva& §aen 
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better days, and has, at one time, been a noble strong- 
hold for Romans, or Crusaders, or Turks. 

At five we reach a grassy field of a few acres, at the 
foot of the height on which the fort stands. It is slightly 
hollow, and bears marks of cultivation. Here we halt, 
not far from two old and massive olive-trees, which 
throw their branches over a circle of large diameter, — 
a circle which, we find, to be walled in with a low row 
of stones, as a fence against injury, and also to keep the 
surface-earth loose about the tree-roots. The olives 
look very venerable, and, though their " high tops" are 
not " bald with dry antiquity," they look rather majestic 
in this spot, and greatly improve the scene. 

But a man clothed in authority has made his appear- 
ance, having on his breast a large brass plate, like a 
porter s badge, informing us, both in Arabic and French, 
that he is a government officer belonging to the " Board 
of Health." Unexpectedly we find that we are in 
quarantine. Of this calamity our dragoman had given 
us no warning, though he must have been aware of it. 
Quarantine on this lonely crag ! Amid these ill-favoured 
villagers ! And within two days' ride of Jerusalem ! 
How tiresome ! But we are quite relieved at learning 
that our sanitary imprisonment lasts only for a day, or 
rather a night ; and we are allowed to depart in the 
morning as usual, only accompanied by our garde de 
santk^ who is to see that we hold intercourse with no 
one, that we disperse no infection by the way, and that 
we are safely lodged in El-Khultl; the line of separation 
between the infected and the healthy being preserved 
with the most scrupulous care. We have come out of 
Egypt, it seems, and the plague was there a few years 
ago, (as were the ten plagues three thoM^^xvd ^t.^\^ ^%^^^ 
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nor needing the rod or the angiy shout. He and they 
seem to know each other well, and to have mutual 
confidence. He who wrote the twenty-third psalm must 
have known scenes like this ; and still more He who 
said, "When he pntteth fonh his own sheep, he goeth 
before them, and the sheep follow him, for they know his 
voice," (John x. 4.) 




After dinner the sheikh of the village pays a visit to 
our encampment, or at least to the end of the field 
where our tents are ; for the laws of quarantine are 
rigid, and he dare not cross the line which the guard 
has drawn, nor exchange anything with us but words 
and frowns. Our dragoman calls us out of our tents to 
hear his proposals and demands. If not quite reason- 
able, they are very intelligible. Hs denies our right to 
encamp here without his permission ; and since we have 
thus intruded, we must pay trespass-money. The ground 
is not his, we tell him ; and besides, here we are, snugly 
encamped, some of jis armed with double-barrelled guns, 
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revolvers, and matchlocks, with a magic line of health 
drawn round — let him dare to lay a finger on us ! We 
came without his leave ; and as we came, so we mean to 
stay until it suits us to go. Well, then, we must pay him 
handsomely for permission to remain. As to paying, 
why he has no right to a farthing ; and besides, we 
are really quite short of money, having paid it nearly all 
away at Jebel-Musa and Kalat-NakhL We can give 
him nothing till we reach El-Khfids. That will never 
do. Franks have always plenty of money; and we 
must empty our purses. Money he must have, and that 
a fair round sum too. We are the first travellers he has 
got hold of this season, and he cannot afford to let us 
go. Besides, according to the law of this lawless land, 
our Bedaween must stop here. They have no right to 
guide or carry us farther. His Highness, Sheikh of 
Dhahariyah, will provide us with as many men and 
camels as we like (perhaps more) to take us on to El- 
Khultl, arid we must now consider ourselves, legally or 
illegally, at his mercy. Not a tent-peg shall we pull up 
till we have paid him his gold and hired his camels. 
How much does he expect from us? Five hundred 
piastres (;£^5) each, besides one hundred piastres per 
camel, — not a parah less ! This is too much. Yet we 
hardly know whether to be amused or annoyed, seeing 
we are more at his mercy than we should Uke to be, and 
he is one of the most scoundrel-looking men we have 
seen, either of Bedaween or Fellaheen. Sheikh Suliman 
was a gentleman in comparison with this mountain- 
robber. We remind him that our nation is at this 
moment fighting the Sultan's battles, — ^and that he must 
not be so hard upon Englishmen. What does he care 
about Sultin or Stambiil ] We appeal to the Pasha. oC 
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Jerusalem. What does he care about Pasha or El- 
Khiids] He must have his piastres, or we shall not 
move. What is the English consul or the Queen of 
Great Britain to him] Our dragoman gets eloquent, 
both in word and deed ; and tearing his cap from his 
head, flings it, in real or feigned indignation, at the 
sheikh's feet, meaning "take my head first." Neither 
argument nor eloquence avails, and the Egyptian's fez- 
cap is tossed back with horror, upon the end of a 
chiboque-stick, as a transgression of the laws of quaran- 
tine. We must pay the vagabond his money, or else 
remain prisoners at his pleasure. 

It is late; so we give up the contest for the night. 
Telling him that we belonged to the nation that had 
taken Sebastopol, and that he need not expect us to 
strike to him, we retire to our tents ; though not without 
some misgivings that mischief may follow in the morning. 
The village is said to contain a hundred able-bodied 
men, owning no good name either for honesty or peace- 
ableness ; and if he succeed in rousing their passions or 
their covetousness against us, we may be forced to yield 
to his extortion, nay, perhaps to submit to an increased 
exaction. Our dragoman, however, does not take the 
matter very seriously, and says that he means to start on 
the morrow at his usual hour, and let tlie sheikh do his 
worst. 

The sheikh and his half dozen of village grandees — 
all nearly as ill-favoured as himself — now rise, and giving 
us scanty salutation, make their way homewards up the 
slope. We soon retire to rest 

In a short time all is quiet around us. The villagers, 
young and old, have gone to roost Our own Arabs are 
asleep. Our quarantine guaid professes to keep watch* 
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But knowing that we are in the neighbourhood of pil- 
ferers, we look well to our tents, so placing our baggage 
in the centre, that no hand nor hook may intrude at any 
point to purloin our goods without awakening ourselves. 
Not that we have much fear, but a little foresight often 
prevents a world of mischief and regret. Our own Arabs 
are faithful, and they lie around us, so that even the 
light footfall of theft could hardly trust itself to move 
between their ranks. They are quite aware of their un- 
safe proximity to a village whose evil name has found its 
way far into the desert of Et-Tih. Aaudheh, for security, 
deposits his haroudeh in our tent He can trust us, but 
he cannot trust his fellow-Moslems of Dhahariyah. 

We have been well provided with water to-night ; our 
first in Palestine. It is not the first time that we have 
drunk of the waters of the land ; for we tried some this 
morning at Bir-es-Seba, and we tasted of some brooks or 
pools by the way. But this is the first time that we 
have had our caravan supply out of the wells of Judaea. 
Women (who look much more respectable than the 
men) bring it to us in water-skins. They are not allowed 
to approach nearer than the low rude wall that lines the 
highway to the village, which seems less than a stone's 
cast from our tents. But they bring their well-filled 
skins to the wall, and laying them down on one of its 
large stones, they retire till our men have emptied 
them into our barrels. The water is excellent ; the 
best that we have tasted since we drew from the well of 
Sinai. 

To-morrow, if the sheikh allows us, we hope to rest in 
the city of Abraham and David. Each hour will bring 
us into better known and more interesting territory. 
And though we have got no very civil v^tlcc^m^ •a.V ^xa 
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first resting-place, we are better off than many a pilgrim 
of the old age, who would have been tossed into some 
dungeon of yon old castle, and would have been glad to 
get free by the payment of a ransom fifty times as large 
as that which is demanded of us. 



CHAPTER XL 

THE SHEIKH AND HIS DOLLARS — ^THE BALLOt — TERRACES 
— FLOWERS — ANAKIM RUINS — SYRIAN TRAVELLERS — 
VINEYARDS — TOWERS — QUARANTINE — HEBRON. 

"IVr EXT morning during breakfast the sheikh came, as 
■*• ^ like a mountain-vagabond as ever. His demands 
were still the same, though whether he had any hope of 
obtaining them I cannot say. Haji-Ismiil' was quite as 
peremptory in his refusal, and went on making prepara- 
tions for our departure. The sheikh stood looking on, 
at quarantine distance, while our Arabs packed and 
loaded. He spoke to them, but his words were lost on 
us, as they seemed to be also on them. He was quiet, 
and laid no hands on any one, and seemed to be rather 
in the predicament of one not knowing what to do. 

About half-past eight, we are ready to start, — a few of 
the villagers hovering about us, but showing no incivility. 
We move right past them, our guard of health, on a little 
pony, leading the way. The sheikh and the dragoman are 
having a conference, and a minute suffices to bring them to 
terms. We have refused to have anything to do with the 
matter, so Haji is settling it himself ; and, strange to say, 
there is no storm of any kind at the adjustment, — either of 
words or blows. Both parties seem satisfied. The great 
man has got three dollars instead of twenty pounds, — sbcty 
piastres instead of two thousand ) not Vvas YitXi^^T^^ii^^ 
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to force his camels upon us. So that he has been fairly 
foiled. But, like other Easterns in such circumstances, 
he is not ashamed nor disconcerted. Nor does he show 
any ill-will either to us or our Arabs, but quietly submits 
to his defeat, with a better grace than a Western extor- 
tioner, baffled in a cheating plot, would have done. He 
probably thinks that to get the hundredth part of what 
he has asked is not a poor bargain after all. 

Immediately on clearing the village we begin to de- 
scend. But the descent greatly differs from the climb of 
yesterday. In the latter we were kept for nearly two 
hours in the tortuous hollow of a mountain-gorge, in 
which nothing was visible beyond the rocky acclivities 
on either side ; in the former we have an open though 
hilly country, over a rough and somewhat steep road. 
The ground is broken, — stony, not rocky, — ^with a con- 
siderable amount of soil, which throws up great quan- 
tities of thistles and thorns, intermixed here and there 
with the crimson anemone. A good deal of the land 
here is ploughed ; but it looks shaggy and half-tilled. 

We soon come to a tolerably wide hollow, covered 
with stunted wood. The chief, and in some parts the 
only tree of which the wood is made up, is one which 
looks to us very like a small-leaved holly. Its native 
name is ballUt, and it seems a species of oak, but ever- 
green and prickly, with an acorn precisely the same as 
our own, only rougher. It seems indigenous to this 
hilly region. Neither the axe nor the fire of the spoiler 
has rooted it out. The soil and the climate suit it, and 
there it grows, unplanted and uncared for, but still vital 
and vigorous. With a firm elastic leaf, of a dark but 
shining green, with a tough branch and an iron stem, 
3.nd a hardy root that can sUyVl^ ^.ivj^lvere, it defies all 
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extirpation. It has shaded these steeps for some thou- 
sands of years, and it shows no inclination to relinquish 
its hold. The races that first took shelter under it are 
gone, but it keeps its place in spite of every change, as. 
if it could not be expatriated or made to lose hold of its 
native rocks. Mingling itself in some places with a 
species of privet, it greatly softens the scene ; and the 
two, rooting themselves in all the crevices that have 
split the sides of these endless hollows, give an aspect of 
greater cultivation to the region than it really possesses. 

These mountain-forests must have been mighty in 
their prime. Noble coverts these for Judah's lion \ 
even nobler than the rocks of Jebus or El-Bireh for 
the wolf of Benjamin ! 

Daisies are looking up from the brown soil, — the first 
that we have seen ; and still the lilies are everywhere, — 
on the hill or in the hollow. The slopes are ridged with 
terraces, probably very old, and now out of use ; for 
who is there now to use them, or even to keep them in 
repair] It is wonderful that many of them should be in 
such tolerable order. For this they owe something to 
the strength of their original construction ; but more 
perhaps to the climate and character of the land. Had 
they been in Egypt the sand or mud would long since 
have buried them. Had they been in the desert the 
fierce rush of the winter-flood would have swept them 
down. Had they been in our own country they would 
have crumbled down and gone to utter ruin long ago. But 
here they last amazingly ; and when the exiled owner of 
the land returns he will find much already done to his 
hand, and he will enter on the labours of his fathers, in 
some places very much as they were left two thousand 
years ago. The terraces in the lower parts seem stvll 
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kept up, and made use of; those on the hillsides left to 
themselves. 

Hitherto we have been descending, since we left 
Dhahariyah ; now we begin to ascend. Still the scenery 
does not change. Our description of the last hour's 
journey applies to this, with one exception. We now 
light upon the cyclamen in full flower. It is large and 
handsome, and its circle is as brilliant as its leaf is deli- 
cate and soft It sprinkles the wayside ; it shoots up 
among the prickly oaks ; it does not yield to the en- 
cumbering shrubs and brushwood, but sends up its 
bright circle everywhere. We sit down on the rocks to 
admire it, and to dig up some of its large bulbs for 
export to Great Britain. 

Again we descend into a pretty spacious hollow, bear- 
ing marks of modem as well as ancient cultivation. 
Low hills fence it round, and these are terraced to the 
top; shrubs and trees of various kinds striking into 
every crevice and overshadowing the gray rock. Thorns 
are growing in abundance. It is one of the most ro- 
mantic passes that we have seen, extending for miles. 
All this is before noon. The sun is but thinly veiled, 
and makes us at times feel his power. Yet the pure 
spring air, ever in motion upon these fresh heights, cools 
and braces us, so that we march on for hours on foot, 
heedless of everything save the wild beauty of hill and 
dale, of rock and wood, insensible to everything save 
the enchantment of the scene. This road the patriarchs 
had often traversed in their frequent journeys from Beer- 
sheba to Hebron, sitting down at times, as we are now 
doing, not so much to rest, as to let in the joy around. 
Over these various ascents did Abraham go, in his way 
to the land of Moriah to offer up his son. The converse 
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between father and child was once scattered along these 
waysides j and these rocks had been witnesses to faith's 
struggles and victories in that awful journey. We could 
imagine, too, the difiference between the going and the 
returning ; the shadows of the one, the sunshine of the 
other, — the "via dolorosa" between Beersheba and 
Moriah, — the " via triumphalis" between Moriah and 
Beersheba. 

It is now twelve o'clock ; but we feel no inconveni- 
ence from the heat of noon. We mount our camels, 
however, as the road is rough and rocky. We see on 
both sides enormous masses of rock, too peculiar in 
form not to draw our notice. Some are parts of old 
terraces of vast size, some have come more under the 
hammer, if not the chisel of the ancient workman. But 
all of them appear to be in their natural position, rooted 
in their old beds or attached to their original mountain 
sides. Some look like entrances to caves; some like 
doors of houses or temples j some like apertures of wells 
or cisterns. They are not wasting or crumbling, as in 
the case of the sandstone ruins and excavations of 
Feirin ; nor do they resemble the scattered debris of 
houses and churches in Ruhaibeh. They far more re- 
minded us of the massive Phoenician ruins which we had 
seen at Malta, with this difference, that the stones of the 
latter had been quarried, and set up by the hands of the 
builder, whereas the stones of the former are (at least, 
many of them) unquarried and undetached from their 
original rocks. The wide, but somewhat steep, ravine in 
which they are, is covered with vast boulders and outstand- 
ing mountain masses. Of these the original inhabitants 
have taken advantage, and hewn for themselves dwell- 
ings, and ptrhups temples. What we see ^c^^e^jc^ \o>\'5.\iCi 
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have been the remains, not of a city cut out of a moun- 
tain-side Hke Petra, but of rocks which had been cut 
into a city. No doubt we did see one or two caves, the 
entrances to which had been artificially hewn and pre- 
pared ; but the city itself seemed to have stood chiefly 
below these, among the outstanding rocks. One large 
mass had been cut into a regular gateway, which is still 
standing, though the rest of the building is gone. There 
are others similar, some larger, some smaller, yet all of 
them of great bulk. We seem to be looking on the re- 
mains of some Cyclopean city. These are scanty enough ; 
but still sufficient to be remarkable. It is not merely, 
however, their size that strikes us, but their curiously 
mingled order and confusion, as they lie down in the 
ravine at our right, or rise above each other on the hill- 
slope at our left We see no pillars, no ornaments, no 
inscriptions. Whatever city was here, it belonged to a 
far antiquity, a time of rude, unadorned, but massive 
architecture, when men, few in number, and unable to 
apply any great amount of power, took advantage of 
natural peculiarities, such as the \vdthdrawing cave or the 
outstanding boulder, and instead of shaping their mate- 
rials to their plan, shaped their plan to their materials. 
Yet the scene is not a bare one. Far from it. There is 
no stream below, no rill trickling down the clefts, no 
moss vivifying the dead stone ; but there is quite a wil- 
derness of rich brushwood overspreading the whole. 
Not shrubs merely, but trees have taken possession of 
every free inch of soil ; the ball{it, the privet, and the 
fir, rooting themselves in each crevice, and forming an 
exquisite fringe or rather network of green, through 
whose interminable meshes the gray patches of the old 
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rock came up like the tombstones of some primeval 
cemetery. 

Now it was through this region, where we now are, 
that the spies passed in their way up to Hebron ; and 
we may regard their words as describing the men whose 
giant-hands had hewn out these massive blocks that we 
see on both sides of us. These are Anakim ruins, 
amongst the oldest, perhaps, now in existence. These 
are Anakim gateways, and walls, and cisterns, and caves. 

Not only are the men described to us, but the cities 
as well " The people be strong that dwell in the land, 
and the cities are walled and very great," (Num. xiii. 
28 ;) " the cities were great and fenced," (Josh. xiv. 12.) 
These bulky but well-hewn fragments to our right give 
us some idea of what their walls must have been. And 
these terraces to our left, rising tier above tier in massive 
blocks, must have been meant for something more than 
the mere preservation of the soil. Going up as they do 
to the hill-tops, they intimate the true sense of that ex- 
pression of Moses, "cities great and fenced up to 
HEAVEN," (Deut ix. I.) It is not at all unlikely that 
these are not of Anakim workmanship, — but terraces 
of a subsequent and more agricultural age, formed out 
of the original Anakim battlements that ran along the 
steeps, if not over the ridges of these hills. 

The scenery is fine, though wild; nay, I might say 
savage, from the hugeness of the blocks and the shaggi- 
ness of the woods. Yet one could ill spare any part of 
it. To trim that brushwood, to till these terraces, to 
split or roll away these masses, would destroy the vision, 
and make us forget that the giants of primeval days were 
here. 
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This probably was once a vine country ; at least the 
neighbourhood of Hebron seems to have been so. This 
whole region, as well as the more northern part of it, 
might have been Eshcol, and from such hillsides or such 
hollows as these the grapes were gathered by the spies. 
As Eshcol was one of Abraham's three friends who 
occupied the district in which we are, some part of it in 
all likelihood took his name. Perhaps, however, before 
his days the land was rich in vineyards and famous for 
its clusters. Nor can one help connecting these things 
with Homer's fable of the Cyclops, in whose land all is 
gigantic, cave, rock, tree, and herd, and who are repre- 
sented as boasting of their well-watered soil and the huge 
clusters of their vines. 

Our Arabs were not at home in this region. They 
had not at first wished to set foot on it, but to leave us 
at Dhahariyah ; and they could tell us nothing of its 
places or their names. This was a considerable loss to 
us, as the track is not often trodden, and has not yet 
been fully examined nor described. 

Our road is a tolerably good one. It would be suffi- 
ciently rough for carriages certainly, but suits the foot- 
traveller, as well as the camel or the mule. It is cut in 
the rock, along a pretty broad ledge, half-way up the 
precipitous side of the ravine. The view on every side, 
though confined, is of no common grandeur, mingled at 
the same time with a beauty to which spring lends 
peculiar softness. It is quite a dwelling for the sons of 
Anak; yet in it Abraham and his three friends, Aner, 
Eshcol, and Mamre, (Gen. xiv. 24,) who doubtless knew 
it well, would find a beauty as suitable to their gentler 
spirits. David, too, has been here. 

We have met, in the course oi t\v^ ^^^, ^«^«aSL o^^ the 
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natives ; npt exactly the Fellaheen, but men apparently 
travelling on business. They look very superior to our 
Arabs, and even to our sheikh, in size, in dress, and in 
general appearance. Ours look a worn-out race ; these 
Syrians seem in their prime. There is less of the Bed- 
awee, and more of the Jew, about them ; plumper and 
rounder, though perhaps less elastic, than our hardy men 
of the desert. They are not so dark in complexion, nor 
so thoroughly sun-tanned as our attendants, and have, 
besides, a more portly and commanding aspect. Their 
gaudy tarboosh or kefieh of striped red and yellow, the 
favourite colours of Syria, and their flowing abyah, con- 
trast gaily with the dingy white and brown of our Bed- 
aween head-dresses, and still more with their poor and 
tattered mantles. 

The road does not lie straight. It twists and winds 
considerably. Nor is it level at almost any point here. 
It ascends gradually, by means of terraces, till it reaches 
the brow of that hill or ridge before us, up which we 
are slowly moving. These windings add greatly to the 
attractiveness of the scene, and prevent its becoming 
monotonous or tiresome. As we mount terrace after 
terrace, and take turn after turn among these roughly- 
wooded mountain-glens, some new feature of beauty or 
grandeur discloses itself. 

Just here we see ruins, close to the right of our road, 
on a small platform. There has been a large square 
building with various compartments. We are still amid 
terraces, numerous and old, — furrowing, or rather ridg- 
ing, the hills to the top, — ^perhaps about twenty feet 
from each other. From the levels of most of them the 
soil has been completely washed away, so that no small 
amount of labour and money would lecYuvtt \a Vi^ ^'^- 
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pended ere they would yield anything to the care of the 
tiller. Yet trees and wild plants sprinkle the rocky 
acclivities. The lily is still here in wild profusion, and 
the cyclamen, though not so plentiful, yet at a hundred 
crevices is peeping out, and half-drooping, half-erect, 
shakes its brilliant coronet to the noon. Thorn trees 
shoot up in various places ; the arbutus, too, here and 
there ; but it is the balldt that covers the landscape. 
This last seems indigenous to the district. It is not 
probable, however, that it was allowed to reign thus 
undisputed in former ages. These terraces were covered 
with the vine and the olive, specially with the former ; 
for somewhere here was the great southern vineyard of 
Palestine, from which the spies gathered their ponderous 
cluster. But as soon as the region was dispeopled, and 
agriculture ceased, the vine withered away. It is, I 
believe, an ascertained fact in our own highlands, that 
where lands are thrown out of tillage to any extent, 
forest trees begin to show themselves which had not 
been known to exist in the locality before. The soil, 
left to itself, refuses to remain idle, and throws up its 
natural offspring, now that it is no longer allowed to rear 
an artificial one planted by man. Judging, then, from 
what we see around, we should say that bulbs and bcUliits 
are the true aborigines of these rocky uplands. Man, 
when he took possession of the region, displaced them, 
and with his artificial terraces introduced an artificial 
forest of vines. But man has disappeared ; the terraces 
are broken ; the soil is washed away ; ** the vine has 
languished," (Isa. xxiv. 7,) and "the forest of the vin- 
tage is come down," (Zech. xi. 2.) The land, now left 
to itself, and "enjoying its sabbaths," (Lev. xxvi. 34,) 
hsLs returned to its original condition, and has, for age^ 
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been sending up its purely indigenous growths, nothing 
else being able to maintain itself without the help of 
man. 

Descending, we soon come to another well in a valley. 
AVe then ascend once more. The road is rough in the 
extreme. Great part of it is over large flat blocks of 
stone, like a Roman road. Again we gradually descend, 
and now we see that we are coming into a land of " oil 
and wine ;" for on all the heights are traces of the olive 
and the vine. It was of a region such as this that Jacob 
made the prophetic gift to Judah, where ** his hands 
might be sufficient for him,'* (Deut. xxxiii. 7,) and where 
he might " bind his foal unto the vine, and his ass's 
colt unto the choice vine," where he might " wash his 
garments in wine, and his clothes in the blood of grapes," 
(Gen. xlix. 11.) On the slope of the ridge opposite we 
see houses, and towers, and terraces. At first we think 
that it is the city itself that lies before us, so regular 
seems the cultivation, and so numerous the towers and 
walls. But we are disappointed. Hebron is not yet in 
sight. Another height must be surmounted. On the 
top of that height we see some venerable olive-trees, 
while all the way down to the valley under our feet are 
gardens, in the midst of which are square towers, — those 
so often referred to in Scripture, as in Isaiah v. 2, " he 
built a tower in the midst of the vineyard." These 
towers seem of considerable size, as if meant for some- 
thing more than watching ; and we are told that in sum- 
mer the inhabitants of the city take up their residence 
in their gardens, and make use of these towers for 
shelter by night, as they do of their olives and vines for 
shade by day. These well-laid out and well-fenced 
fields, covering the whole landscape beCoie m?»^ \\\d\.Q.'2i.\.^ 
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a far greater amount of cultivation, as well as a much 
larger population than any other spot through which we 
have passed. It is true that only the olive is green at 
present ; but various other fruit-trees rise up in all direc- 
tions j while the vine-trellises, and interminable rows of 
unpruned or half-pruned vines, show that we are in the 
very heart of the land of Eshcol. 

This hill that lies before us, covered with these towers 
and vineyards, was probably the very hill of which Caleb 
spoke to Joshua, " Now therefore give me this moun- 
tain, whereof the Lord spake in that day; (for thou 
heardest in that day how the Anakims were there, and 
that the cities were great and fenced ;) if so be the Lord 
will be with me, then I shall be able to drive them out, 
as the Lord said," (Josh. xiv. 12.) The hill before us 
has struck us greatly for the last twenty minutes, during 
which we have been keeping our eyes on it as we have 
been slowly descending the height opposite to it It is 
so singularly fruitful, so strewed with vines, so studded 
with towers. It looks like a wide-set city. It seems the 
richest spot in the neighbourhood; "quite a hill the 
horn of oil, " (Isa. v. i, 2, see margin,) and has, I sup- 
pose, been cultivated from time immemorial And these 
towers, — these Hhazorim^ are they not the remains of 
the fenced places of the Anakim which Caleb took, — 
once for war only, now for protection and defence, kept 
up or rebuilded on the old ruins ] In one place, indeed, 
it is said in a general way that Joshua gave him ** Hebron 
for an inheritance," (Josh. xiv. 13 ;) but elsewhere the 
more special statement is made, that while Hebron itself 
and its suburbs were given to the " children of Aaron the 
priest, to be a city of refuge for the slayer," (Josh, xxi 
^3j) " ^^ fields of the city and the villages thereof 
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(Hhazorim) gave they to Caleb the son of Jephunneh for 
his possession," (Josh. xxL 12.) This hill of vines, with 
its gardens and towers, just beyond the suburbs, is in all 
likelihood the old warrior's hill, on the possession of 
which his heart seemed set, and from which " he drove 
the three sons of Anak, Sheshai, Ahiman, and Talmai, 
the children of Anak," (Josh. xv. 14.) 

We are now in the bottom of the valley, passing be- 
tween these vineyards. The road is narrow, sufficing 
for little more than one camel at a time. We can under- 
stand exactly the position in which Balaam is described 
to be when " the angel of the Lord stood in a path of the 
vineyards, a wall being on this side and a wall on that 
side," (Num. xxii. 24.) The road, which is rough and 
narrow enough in itself, is made rougher and narrower 
at one point by the giving way of the dry wall on the 
left side. In one or two places we see it bulging out, — 
" a bowing wall and a tottering fence," (Psa. Ixii. 3 ;) in 
others it lies prostrate, the soil and the vines coming 
down along with it, as the garden to the west is evidently 
above the level of the road. 

** Therefore shall this iniquity be to you 
As a breach ready to fall, 
A swelling in a high wall, 
"Whose breaking cometh suddenly, at an instant." 

(Isaiah xxx. 13.) 

Now we ascend our last height, — the skirt of Caleb's 
mountain, — over terraces and amid olives, the road rough 
and stony. As we clear the isolated trees at the top, and 
turn the ridge, the old city spreads out before us in the 
sunshine. It is the first real city of Palestine that we 
have seen ; hitherto we have had nothing but villages or 
ruins. It is the oldest too ; neither Sidon nor Jerusalem. 
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have an ancestry like this. Even Egypt bows before 
it It was built seven years before Zoan in Egypt 
(Num. xiii. 22 j) yet Zoan lies with her ruins, lost amid 
the sand-drift. Hebron still stands erect, — a noble 
city to look upon, — built broadly up in massive strength 
against the long slope of yon olive-shaded hill, • right 
before us. 

Kirjath-Arba ! City of the old giant race, the race of 
massive strength and mighty stature, the Titans of fable, 
the Rephaim of history, who, perhaps, ascending from 
Egypt, took first possession of this land after the Disper- 
sion, and who so firmly seated themselves amid these 
hills, and down the vales and plains to the sea, that 
many an age elapsed ere their last roots were extirpated ! 
Cradle of Isaac, Jerome calls it. One feels more in- 
clined to call it cradle of the giants, — yes, cradle, citadel, 
metropohs, all in one. City of Arba and Anak ; city of 
Abraham and David, — still retaining something of its 
lordliness of aspect, as we look on it from this height ; 
and still maintaining in its sixteen Arab villages that 
own the sway of its sheikh, some traces of its ancient 
power. But between the Anakim chiefs of Kirjath-Arba 
and the Arab Sheikh of El-Khulil, the difference is wide 
enough. 

We make our way slowly down the rugged slope, with 
the city all the while in view, — some of us on foot, some 
of us preferring to trust the surer feet of our camels, on 
a road so stony and precipitous. Our " board of health*' 
guard, who has accompanied us from Dhahariyah, goes 
before us to announce our arrival to the master of the 
quarantine. Several of the " citizens" of Hebron are 
standing at a little distance to get a look at the strangers) 
hut ihty dare not venture to approach, as we are still 
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supposed to be loaded with the infection of Egypt. 
After standing for a few minutes in front of the building 
to see the city more fully, we turn round and pass 
through the archway and gate into the court, and are 
soon unpacked and at rest, after a fatiguing though 
not long journey, for it is not more than half-past two 
o'clock. The quarantine house is a new one, neatly 
built, and tolerably commodious. It looks clean and 
comfortable. We mount some twenty rough steps to 
reach the upper story of the great central square, along 
the front of which a gallery runs. Here are our apart- 
ments, with doors and windows facing the town, which 
lies in its full beauty, recumbent against the lower part 
of the hill before us. 

As we are resting and admiring the view, our drago- 
man shouts to us from below, " Bad news, gentlemen." 
What ! Is there a storm at hand ] Are the natives about 
to attack us] Are we to be hindered from reaching 
Jerusalem % No ; but we must spend four days here in 
quarantine. Four days ! That is by no means pleasant, 
especially as we are caged within these walls. We find, 
however, that the four days are but two, in point of fact. 
This day on which we arrive counts one, and the day on 
which we start counts another ; so that we have but two 
days' delay after all, or rather only one, for the " day of 
rest" we had counted on. We had hoped to reach 
Jerusalem on Monday, — we must wait till Tuesday — this 
is all. If we can only get out of our prison, and have 
leave to roam abroad, we shall not mind the delay. We 
inquire as to this hope of hberty, but are told that it is 
not likely to be realised ; at all events, nothing can be 
said till the physician of the Hebron Board of Health 
makes his appearance, which will be sootv. H\^ 'a.^^\V 
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ments are here, in the front part of the building, over 
the gateway; but he is out at present. In a little he 
comes. He is a German, and can talk only German 
and Arabic. We cannot be allowed to get out, to-night 
at least. He is inexorable. The welfare of the whole 
city of El-Khulil depends on his rigid adherence to 
the sanitary regulations. We are infected, or, at least, 
assumed to be so, and we must, at least, wait a night to 
see whether or not the plague appear on us. He does 
not take the trouble to examine us, but stands yonder 
on the opposite roof, with his fez cap, giving his instruc- 
tions. Perhaps a dollar might remove all infection from 
us and open the gate \ but we do not feel inclined to 
tempt him, especially as the evening draws on, and we 
should have little time to see anything. We submit, and 
content ourselves with walking to and fro along the 
gallery, admiring the view. Right in front of us is the 
mosque that covers the cave of Machpelah, and that of 
itself is enough for the present. We cannot withdraw 
our eyes from it, and the words of Jacob seem ever 
echoing from yon hill, — "Bury me with my fathers in 
the cave that is in the field of Ephron the Hittite, in the 
cave that is in the field of Machpelah, which is before 
Mamre, in the land of Canaan, which Abraham bought 
with the field of Ephron the Hittite for a possession of 
a burying-place. There they buried Abraham and Sarah 
his wife ; there they buried Isaac and Rebekah his wife 
and there I buried Leah," (Gen. xlix. 29-31.) 



CHAPTER XII. 

el-khulil — machpelah — burying-ground — female 
mourners — ^jewish graveyard — manufactures — 
Solomon's pools — gardens — bethlehem — Jeru- 
salem. 

'T'HE present city of Hebron, or El-Khulil, is not old. 
-*" Its houses are not Jewish ; its inhabitants are not 
sons of Abraham ; nor do these nine minarets speak to 
us of Abraham, or David, or Christ, but of Mohammed 
alone. Yet underneath Moslem rubbish we can discern 
the relics of an earlier and holier day. 

Hebron was one of the six cities of refuge, (Josh. xx. 
7,) and, being such, it was understood to be visible in 
all directions from a considerable distance, according to 
the Rabbis. But though on some sides less shut in than 
others, and visible from the adjoining heights, I question 
whether it could have been at any time an object gene- 
rally visible from any great distance on any side. The 
Jewish tradition that in the light of the morning sun it 
was visible from Jerusalem, is certainly a fable or a mis- 
take. 

The whole city is full in view; for the quarantine 
house which we occupy is on the opposite ascent, so that 
while part of the town lies under our feet, a large part of 
it stretches up the hill which faces us. The chief 
attraction to- our eye, however, is the M.od.txcv \wi^^<^ 
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that covers the cave of Machpelah. It makes but a 
poor tombstone for Abraham ; yet beneath it his ashes 
really He. For I see no ground for questioning the con- 
curring testimony of all ages, and nations, and sects, as 
to this being really the spot which Abraham purchased 
from Ephron the Hittite as a burying-place. 

While the tomb of Abraham is the special object of 
attraction in the distance, the Moslem burying-ground 
lying just under our walls, and stretching down from 
them to the city, draws our eye towards itself, as kin- 
dred to the other. It is only Mohammedans that are 
buried here. The Jews' grave -yard is not in sight, and 
I know not where the Christians of other days were 
buried. A funeral procession has come and gone, with 
nothing remarkable about it But the frequent groups 
of mourners interest us, reminding us of John xL 31, 
" She goeth unto the grave to weep there." They were 
mostly women, with the well-known white shawl over 
their heads, though in one or two instances we saw men 
also. They sat round the tomb for perhaps half an 
hour, and then went away, to return again to-morrow. 
They wore their ordinary dresses, and had no outward 
badge of sorrow. They had a sort of wail, yet not loud 
nor distinct, and often exchanged for the generalities of 
conversation, as they were seated together on the tomb- 
stones or on the heaving ground. Few things can be 
imagined more picturesque and striking than these 
white-robed groups sitting round the broken turf of a 
new-made grave. The numerous tombstones, too, all 
of white stone, some smaller, some larger, sprinkled 
over the field, and dotting, like snowdrops, the surface 
of the half-green, half-gray mounds, added a dreamy 
softness to the repose of tVve sc^xv^ 
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I 

The Jewish burying-ground is close at hand. Most 
of the tombstones are so large that they appear like 
masses of the rock laid bare, or the tombstones of 
giants, all lying flat. Probably this has been a burying- 
ground from the days of Abraham. Thousands of his 
children are sleeping below. 

Abraham's tree is a magnificent balldt or prickly oak, 
somewhat isolated, yet with other trees not far off. The 
protruding knots of root at its base looked almost like 
pieces of dark brown rock. The stem is enormous ; and 
as rough and shapeless as can be fancied. The branches, 
spreading widely in several detachments, and with their 
extremities drooping to the sward, throw their shade 
over a vast circle. It stands near the foot of an easy 
rising ground, — in as pleasant a valley as one could wish 
to see, with terraced hills close at hand, before and 
behind. The day was bright, with light clouds floating 
above, and a quiet breeze wandering about, to bring 
down the heat There was not enough of sunshine to 
oppress, but enough to give a mellow brilliance to the 
landscape, and to cover, with a soft gladness, a scene of 
no common interest and beauty. For two hours we 
lingered on the spot, sitting on the projecting knots of 
the rugged roots, picking up the scattered acorns of last 
autumn, which were lying around in thousands, though 
most of them worm-eaten or decayed; — cutting off some 
twigs or branches as memorials, and gazing round us in 
all directions upon hill, and rock, and vale. The noon- 
breeze, as it once or twice slightly shook the foliage 
above us, was most grateful. As this is the month of 
February, and as the tree is in full leaf, we were satisfied 
that it was an evergreen. All the trees around were 
bare, waiting for spring. It alone had xvoX. ^^I\&4. mxJc^ 
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its leaves. Judging by the eye, and guessing the length 
of road by which we had reached it, we should say that 
it was considerably within a mile of the town. 

Among the many ruins which we saw, none interested 
us more than those of an old castle. It is not far 
from the Jewish burying-ground, and is surrounded 
with fields, and fruit-trees, and prickly pears. It has 
been a place of considerable strength, though now little 
more than the walls remain. These walls are no doubt 
old ; but they are not the oldest part of it. The tombs 
under it are evidently of a very ancient date, quite pos- 
sibly as far back as the time of Abraham. There are 
five or six of them in an under chamber or cell, in order 
to enter which you have to stoop very low, or rather 
to crawl. Having entered the outer chamber, you find 
the rocky roof somewhat higher than the entrance, but 
still low. Between the entrance and the actual tombs 
there is a hollow which seemed to us like a filled up 
well ; or perhaps it might be a descent to a lower range 
of tombs. On the inner side of this were the tombs 
themselves. These were about seven feet long, run- 
ning inwards, and about two or three feet broad, each 
of which had probably held a coffin or sarcophagus, 
which, however, had disappeared. There was no masonry 
about them ; they were cut out of the rock, so many on 
the right and left, and so many in the centre, facing the 
entrance. We crept into them with our lights, but 
found nothing save a little dry soil or dust. On coming 
out we observed on one side of the castle, a carved 
entrance to another subterraneous vault or chamber, but 
it was closed. The stones above the aperture or door 
were ornamented. 

Our guide called this Kasr Nadr HabrHtn^ the palace 
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or castle of Habritn, At first this appeared to me 
to be the name of the old city Hebroriy before its 
Arab conquerors gave it the name of El-Khul\L But 
this is not likely. The city has changed its name with 
each successive occupant, Kirjath-Arba, Hebron, El- 
Khulil ; but the two former seem to have quite perished. 
But then Habrun is the modem native pronunciation 
of Ephron; and it seems likely this is the old residence 
of Ephron the Hittite, or at least a structure built above 
his tomb, whether in after ages or not we cannot say. 
Was it to this spot that he came and found for him- 
self a tomb after he had given up Machpelah to the 
stranger ? 

The streets and bazaars exhibit much the usual amount 
of Eastern dirt and darkness, but less than the common 
number of talking or sauntering idlers. AVe were early, 
and business had hardly begun. On our way we passed 
one of the manufactories of those skin-bottles, or water- 
holders, which are so common in the East. We had 
seen from the quarantine one or two large spaces covered 
with rows of black objects like sheep or pigs, or rather 
like the skins of the animals laid out to dry. But we 
now saw what these black rows really were. They were 
large skp-bottles in their first state of preparation for use. 
They had been cleaned and sewed together ; but they 
require a long time of seasoning, so as to take away all 
remains of bad smell and the like. They had, therefore, 
been filled with water, and laid out in rows to enjoy sun 
and air. We must not suppose that there are no bottles 
of other kinds in the East. Earthenware vessels of 
every size are to be seen there in common use, even by 
the poor ; and the vast quantity of broken pottery which 
we found in the extreme south of Palestine is ^\oqC iVsaX 
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this was also the case in ancient times. But there seems 
a great difference between Egypt and Palestine in this 
matter. The latter being a pastoral country, and rocky 
everywhere, was better supplied with materials for bottles 
made of skin than of earth, than Egypt, which was not 
pastoral, but was a land of clay and sand, having in its 
soil all things needful for the potter's work. In this 
way we see why the remains of pottery should be so 
much greater in Egypt than in Syria, and also why the 
southern districts of the latter should abound more in 
these broken relics than the northern. 

In order to see this skin-bottle manufactory, we had 
gone out of the way a little, and as we did not wish to 
go back, we went through the enclosure where these 
vessels were lying, and made our way out at the other 
end. Before we could reach the road, however, we had 
to go through a vegetable garden, or " garden of herbs," 
(i Kings xxi. 2,) then to scramble over a wall, on the 
top of which was a small hedge of prickly pear. In 
Scotland we should hardly have thought it right thus to 
make free with people's gardens; but here no one seems 
to consider it a liberty. Whether walking or riding, we 
used to go right through fields which were both ploughed 
and sown. Certainly it is sometimes not the fault of 
the traveller, for the owner often ploughs up the road, 
though perhaps it is the only one, and forces the passer- 
by to trespass on his soil. In former days it was counted 
the mark of wickedness and violence thus to transgress 
and not to regard *'the way of the vineyard," (Job 
xxiv. 18.) 

As we passed on, we saw the large pool, a square en- 
closure, well built round, and containing a considerable 
amount of water. We thought on the scene which was 
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witnessed at this spot more than 3000 years ago, when 
" David commanded his young men, and they slew 
them, (the slayers of Ish-bosheth) and cut off their 
hands and feet, and hanged them up over the pool in 
Hebron^* (2 Sam. iv. 12.) It was not in revenge, but 
in righteousness that the king spoke. His words were 
the words of one who sought to put away the guilt of 
innocent blood from the land, and to show what it is to 
" love an enemy." 

Passing through the flesh-market and slaughter, we 
found a considerable crowd, buying and selling for the 
day. The area was confined and filthy; there were 
pools of blood along the street, and such smells arising, 
that we were glad to hasten through, and get into the 
open grave-yard, across which we passed to rejoin our 
party at the quarantine. 

In a few minutes we had mounted our Syrian ponies 
and set our faces towards Jerusalem. The scene was 
rich and the day beautiful ; nor could a kindlier sun 
have shone upon " the hill-country of Judah," through 
which we were riding. The series of rocky undulations 
was endless ; and in these the gray stone and the green 
seemed to mingle together, like wave and foam upon the 
sea. 

We descended a rocky steep, and came down on 
" Solomon's Pools," or El-Burak, as they are called by 
the natives. They consist of three immense oblong 
tanks, the second slightly lower than the first, and the 
third lower than the second. They are massively built 
on all sides, but at present only partially filled with 
water. The lowest is the largest, being nearly six hun- 
dred feet long, and two hundred broad ; the middle 
more than four hundred long and two hundred broad \ 
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the upper somewhat less than five hundred feet long and 
about two hundred feet broad at an average, for in all of 
them the east end is broader than the west They are 
so formed that when the water in the upper gains a cer- 
tain height, it begins to pass off into the second, and 
when the second fills, it discharges its surplus water into 
the third. There can be no doubt that these are really 
the pools of which Solomon speaks : " I made me poo/s 
of water, to water therewith the wood that bringeth forth 
trees," (Eccl. ii. 6.) The "wood" or " forest," where the 
trees referred to in the previous verse were "brought 
forth," seems to be that of the gardens which adorn the 
adjoining valley. 

After sitting for some time under the walls of the old 
Saracenic castle, we proceeded along the aqueduct that 
connects the pools with the temple. This aqueduct is 
one of the oldest in the world, and indicates the posses- 
sion of a greater amount of science both among Jews 
and Phoenicians than we have usually given them credit 
for. There must have been some accurate process by 
which the levels were taken, though of the instruments 
employed we know nothing. The length of this aque- 
duct is very considerable. The direct distance between 
the pools and the temple will be about eight miles, but 
the number of windings, and the wide sweep of many of 
the curves, have lengthened out the conduit to twelve, 
or, as some reckon, to fourteen miles. It is a wonderful 
specimen of ancient enterprise as well as art What 
king of that age thought of bringing water into his capi- 
tal over hills and ravines, from a distance of eight miles ? 

Riding along the slopes of the hills we soon came to 
the wady and village of Urtas, below us on our right 
The village is poor enough, but the v^Wey \s beautiful. 
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and in the full glow of summer verdure must be much 
more so. Its cultivation is greatly on the increase. It 
was of this that Solomon wrote, in that most " experi- 
mental" of all discourses ever preached or written, " I 
made me gardens and orchards," or more literally, 
" paradises ;" and " I planted trees on them of all kinds 
of fruits," (EccL ii. 5.) For these are undoubtedly the 
gardens of Solomon. It is one of tlie sweetest valleys 
into which the eye can look down ; a well-watered or- 
chard covered with every goodly fruit-tree that Syria 
nourishes. It owes much to Mr Finn, our late consul, 
and still more to his excellent lady. Their care for 
Israel and their interest in Israel's land will long be 
remembered. 

It was to these pools and gardens, which Josephus 
calls Etham, that Solomon used to ride in a morning. 
He had made highways of "black stone," in different 
directions, from Jerusalem, so that he might drive along 
in his chariot to the different places around j and very 
splendid is the picture which the Jewish historian draws 
of "Solomon in his glory" on such occasions. His 
retinue was a company of 2000 horsemen, all of them in 
the flush of youth, tall and powerful, " goodly to see to," 
mounted on coursers whose swiftness was as notable as 
was their obedience to the rein. Clothed in Tyrian 
purple, with long hair clustering round their stately 
necks, and powdered with gold which sparkled in the 
sunlight, they swept round the mighty monarch, forming 
a cavalcade which later " fields of gold" cannot pretend, 
either in brilliance or numbers, to equal, far less to over- 
pass. For, being clad in armour, and armed with the 
Eastern bow, they added to the fair adortvuv^^ cii ^^^-aj^^ 
the dazzling magnificence of war, — ^^ XotCcX'^ vi& ^xv "ax^x^Nj 
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with banners." He himself, the wondrous king, seated 
in his chariot and clothed in white, rode on in the midst, 
his queen by his side, her '* raiment of needlework/' her 
** clothing of wrought gold." He leaves Jerusalem at 
dawn. The sun has just risen over the Mount of Olives, 
and is shining down upon the temple and the palace, 
when he issues forth from the city. The crowd gathered 
round the Zion-gate shout forth their admiration, and cry, 
" In thy majesty ride prosperously," (Ps. xlv. 4;) while 
" all his garments smell of myrrh, and aloes, and cassia, 
out of the ivory palaces," (Ps. xlv. 8 ;) and the garments 
of his spouse are " like the smell of Lebanon," (Cant iv. 
1 1.) Crossing the hollow of what is called Gihon, they 
soon reach the wide fields beyond. Spreading itself out 
over the broad plain of Rephaim, yet marked with the 
monuments of his father's victory over the Philistines, 
the monarch's train sweeps onwards, a glittering mass of 
gold and purple and burnished steel ! Onwarcjs still 
they move over the rugged heights and hollows that lie 
beyond that plain. Passing Rachel's tomb on the right, 
they reach Bethlehem ; and the king for the thousandth 
time gazes on the slopes where his father fed his flock. 
The whole city comes out to see the matchless splen- 
dour and gaze on the gorgeous array, as the troop pours 
itself along. Onwards and downwards they move to the 
deep valley, whose centre and sides present one mass of 
flower and foliage, the small brook finding its bright 
course between. To the south the train disperses itself 
to refresh man and beast at the welcome pools, while 
Solomon goes "into his garden to eat his pleasant 
fruits," (Cant. iv. 16,) to mark " the fig-tree putting forth 
her green figs," to admire the " flowers appearing on the 
earth,'* and to listen to " t\ve vo\c^ oi \.Vv^ tojctk " (Cant 
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ii. 12, 13.) Yes, he is "gone down into his garden to 
the beds of spices, to feed in his garden, and to gather 
lilies ;" he is " gone down into the garden of nuts, to 
see the fruits of the valley, to see whether the vines 
flourish and the pomegranates are budding," (Cant, 
vi. 2, II.) To his queen at his side he says, "I am 
come into my garden, my sister, my spouse : I have 
gathered my myrrh with my spice; I have eaten my 
honey-comb with my honey; I have drunk my wine 
with my milk," (Cant. v. i.) 

What a scene must this have been ! Nor was it rare, 
or confined to certain festal times. It was a common 
occurrence. These " fifty furlongs " were the king's 
usual morning ride. The plains and the hills between 
Jerusalem and Etham are silent now, but how often 
have they echoed to the tread and the shouts of Israel's 
multitudes, and shone, in the day-spring, beneath the 
glitter of the most brilliant equipage this world ever saw. 
No expression could better describe the spot than that 
used by Solomon, "a garden enclosed," (Cant. iv. 12.) 
It is " shut in" on every side, and lies there like a frag- 
ment of paradise left behind to show what this world 
was once, and what it shall be in " the times of the 
restitution of all things," when " the wilderness shall 
become a fruitful field, and the fruitful field be counted 
for a forest." A little way up the valley is a spring 
which gushes out of the side of the rock and waters the 
gardens. Here, when visiting the place subsequently, 
we saw about a score of Arab women and children, 
some drawing water, some washing clothes in the clear 
water as it spread itself out, on leaving its source, over a 
pretty large enclosure of stone, before making its way by 
the small canals into the gardens. This is ^ust ^s» VvVw'd^ 
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to be "the spring shut, the fountain sealed," as the 
vaulted chamber above the pools, already mentioned. 
But it matters not The passage is illustrated by either. 
Tradition says that Solomon shut up the springs belong- 
ing to his garden, and sealed them with his own signet, 
that he might keep them fresh and imsoiled. So that 
we have in this scene an illustration of tlie whole verse, — 
first, the " garden enclosed," secondly, the " spring shut 
up," and thirdly, the " fountain sealed.^ The next two 
verses look backward, and describe the garden as an 
" orchard (or paradise) of pomegranates, with pleasant 
fruits; camphire with spikenard; spikenard and safiron; 
calamus and cinnamon, with all trees of frankincense, 
myrrh and aloes, with all the chief spices.*' Then the 
watering of this paradise is described. " A fountain," — 
nay, " a well of living waters," — nay, cooler and more 
perennial than all, " streams from Lebanon." 

The soil is very fruitful, both as regards fruit-trees 
and vegetables, showing here as elsewhere how easy it 
would be to bring back the land to its former richness. 
Meshullam is very successful in his operations, and finds 
a good market for his produce in Jerusalem, in spite of 
the curses of some fanatical Rabbis, who forbade their 
brethren to buy from him. He is planting olives, figs, 
and vines. And this serves a double purpose. It not 
merely enriches him with the fruit, but it makes the 
land inalienably his. For it is a law of the kingdom, 
that whoever plants a tree becomes permanent possessor 
of all the ground which is covered at noon by the sha- 
dow of that tree when grown to the fulL We saw the 
almond-tree in blossom, and some others, such as the 
apricot, beginning to bud. The hill-sides were sprinkled 
with wild Oowcis very plexvUiuW.^. YL^i^ was the small 
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yellow-white star of Bethlehem, clinging to every crevice. 
Here was the cyclamen with its streaked leaf of dark 
green, and its exquisitely-formed flower, half pink, half 
white ; — its huge bulb hidden among the stones, through 
which its stalk shot up. There was the anemone, with 
its crimson flowers and fringe-like leaf rising wherever 
there was the smallest patch of soil into which to strike 
its roots. Besides these, there were flowers of every 
colour and name showing themselves on all sides, — 
small in size, but beautiful in form and hue, — some 
drinking in the sunshine, others enjoying the shade. 
Truly, " Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed like 
one of these." 

But we must pass the gardens of Solomon, and go 
forward. We soon leave the aqueduct, which like a ser- 
pent winds along, now disappearing and now reappear- 
ing ; and find ourselves ere long within sight of Bethle- 
hem. Moving onwards along the rugged road, sometimes 
through half-tilled fields, and sometimes up a rough 
hill-side, sometimes down into a deep vale, we at length 
ascend a steep, formed, not of rough stones and soil, 
but of sloping shelves of solid rock. It was somewhat 
alarming. No English horse, great or small, would have 
faced such a path, especially as in many places it was 
worn into smoothness on which no foot could stand. 
Of such acclivities Solomon perhaps spoke when he 
said that he knew not " the way of a serpent upon a 
rock," (Prov. xxx. 19.) The prophet Amos, too, perhaps 
knew these smooth steeps, as Tekoah, where he fed his 
flocks, was not far off, and it was a place like this that 
made him ask the question, " Shall horses run upon the 
rock] will one plough there with oxen?" (Amos vL 12,) 
Our stout, sure-footed Syrian ponies did xvol V^'^'sJ&aX^, 
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It seemed a matter of great indifference to them what 
sort of road it was, — level or steep, soft or hard, smooth 
or rocky. They were at home on all of these. Not so 
we. Accordingly some of us dismounted, thinking our 
own feet surer than theirs. As I had begun, even 
already, to have some confidence in our tough little 
steeds, I kept my saddle, and without a slip or tumble 
my pony carried me to the top of the whole series of 
sloping shelves. Just about the top, and almost imme- 
diately before entering the town, we came upon the well 
of David; and if the town then stood where it now does, 
the well would be just, as David describes it, *' by the 
gate," (2 Sam. xxiii. 15.) The gate certainly is gone ; 
but the well is there. It is an arched enclosure of a 
considerable compass, and open at the sides. We heard, 
as we came near, the noise of many voices, with mirth 
between; not the sound of quarrelling Arabs, which 
had become familiar to us, but something gentler, such 
as we heard at Hebron when first we entered. As we 
came up to the well we saw some twenty or thirty 
females, all busy, both with tongue and hands, at their 
work of washing and drawing water. Little children 
girls, young women, aged mothers, were there, — though 
the larger number consisted of the girls of Bethlehem. 
They were dressed for work, not for a holiday ; but it 
was the Oriental dress of many colours, and these co- 
lours brought out bright by the sun of a Syrian noon. 
The scene had a life, and a glow, and a beauty about it 
which, even apart from its old histories, could not but 
fascinate a stranger's eye. We rode up to the joyous 
circle, and, though we could not converse with them, 
we could ask for water. One of them drew it for us in 
a skin-pitcher, into which I dipped tay guttapercha cup, 
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and quenched my thirst with the pleasant waters of 
David's well, not asking whether it was really his or 
not. * 

In a few minutes we were in the midst of Bethlehem, 
looking down upon the opposite steep, and standing 
before the small low gate of the convent Dismounting, 
and leaving our ponies in the keeping of some young 
Bethlehemites, we bent our heads, or rather bodies, to 
the height of the doorway, and went in. We saw the 
"church of the nativity,** the "cave of the nativity,'* 
the " tomb of the innocents,** the marble slab, in front 
of which is the inlaid Latin inscription. Hie de Virgim 
Maria Jesus Christus natus est, — " Here, of the Virgin 
Mary, Jesus Christ was bom.'* All is darkness in these 
chapels or cells, save what the candle or the silver lamp 
gives forth of light One does not relish the thought of 
so much darkness being connected with the birth of the 
" Prince of Light** 

Jerome*s cell did interest us, even with all the folly 
that was painted on it It is likely to be the real spot 
where that old father spent his days in learned labour, 
and where he died at the age of ninety. His letters, 
his treatises, and his commentaries, are not without their 
value. But no one from them could learn what God's 
free love is, or what is God's testimony to the work of 
His Son upon the cross, in the simple belief of which we 
are at once forgiven. His learning had not taught him 
these things. Self-righteous darkness overshadows his 
pages ; and his expositions only show us how sadly he 
had followed Origen's example, and turned aside from 
the accurate sense of Scripture into the vagueness of 
allegory and mystery. 

We did not stay long amid the (oWles 2ccvd moiO^w^Tvt^ 
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of the convent Glad to be done with them, we were 
hastening out, when we were met in the outer court, 
hard by the chapel door, by the " buyers and sellers" of 
Bethlehem, who carry on a trade here in olive beads, 
mother-of-pearl crosses, Hebron glass rings, boxes made 
of Dead Sea asphalt, and such like articles, — ^making 
the church, if not a den of thieves, at least a house of 
merchandise. Their traffic is not a dull one at any time, 
but is especially brisk at those seasons when the pilgrims 
flock in thousands to the shrine. 

Down the steep slope we went, on through a ploughed 
field to the Shepherd's Plain. In the middle of it are 
the ruins of a convent or church, surrounded by trees, 
chiefly olives. As this is the only plain in the neigh- 
bourhood, the district being very hilly, there is much 
likelihood that this is the plain where the shepherds fed 
their flocks when the angel appeared. They were " abid- 
ing in the field, keeping watch over their fl^ock by night," 
(Luke iL 8,) most likely in spring or summer, not in 
winter. These believing men, lying on this green plain, 
the message came, concerning the wondrous birth. 
"While feeding their sheep, they found the Lamb of 
God," as Jerome remarks. Over all these hills which 
rise on every side the glory shone, — that same glory 
which Moses saw in the bush, and which afterwards 
took up its dwelling in the tabernacle and temple. 
Round these gray rocks echoed the praises of the 
heavenly host, " Glory to God in the highest, and on 
earth peace and good will toward men." Up that very 
steep which we had just descended, these good men 
proceeded with all haste to see the holy child. On yon 
height stood the stable into which they entered and 
found the babe with Maiy and 3o^^^K They told their 
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tale, not only to the parents, but to the wondering peo- 
ple, (Luke ii. 17, 18;) and then quietly retraced their 
steps down the same road and resumed their watch. 
The scene, the voice, the music, the glory, the shep- 
herds' eager steps, — all came up before us. How true 
everything appeared 1 

On this plain, too, David had fed his flocks ; and per- 
haps it was here that the 23d Psalm was given to him 
by the Spirit of God How pleasantly did it sound here I 
— " The Lord is my shepherd, I shall not want." Here, 
too, Ruth had gleaned, when living with Naomi in the 
city. After lingering a short time on the spot, and gazing 
on all the heights, we moved onward in our way to 
Jerusalem. 

Since we left Beersheba we had passed many a ruin. 
Simeon and Judah have forsaken their dwellings, — 
" scattered, as the stubble passeth away, by the wind of 
the wilderness," (Jer. xiii. 24 ;) cities and villages are 
heaps of rubbish. We came to Rachel's tomb, which is 
close at hand, to the left of the road. The present 
building is merely a Mohammedan Wely^ not perhaps 
very old ; but there is little doubt that it was here, on 
her way to Ephratah, that Rachel died in giving birth to 
him whom she in her anguish called Benoni, but whom 
his father, looking into ages to come, called Benjamin, 
— a name prophetic of the warrior tribe, which gave 
birth to such men as Kish and Saul. On this spot 
Jacob's tents were pitched, as he and his band halted 
because of Rachel's sorrow. Here he watched and 
wept, and here he laid her down to rest till the great 
day of rising, when the " dwellers in the dust shall awake 
and sing." Here many a Jew buries his dead; and 
hither do thej oh rtzort to pray, as \£ l\v^ cq ol Niw^ 
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soul could get better up to heaven from this old tomb 
than from the closet where faith makes its directest ap- 
peal to Him " who seeth in secret." Inside are Hebrew 
names carved upon the walls. Outside is a large hole 
or pit, built round and arched, where skulls and bones 
without number were lying in a mass. It was a dull 
afternoon when we saw it, for clouds had covered a sky 
which a few hours before was bright and clear, and the 
scene looked bleak. The ground was stony, and the 
slopes around were gray and bare, relieved only by the 
olives which were sprinkled over their face. 

On the height to the west stands the village of Be it 
Jalah, dwelt in chiefly by members of the Latin Church. 
A splendid palace for the patriarch is now erecting, and 
is the most striking object in the view. The forest of 
olives which covers the hill and almost surrounds the 
houses, sets off the village to great advantage ; while the 
white walls of the village finely bring out the green of 
the olives. In days of greater fruitfulness, the scene 
must have been one of no common beauty. Even now, 
these wooded heights seemed almost to redeem the 
bleakness of the rocky ground below, around the tomb 
of Rachel. 

We reached Mar Elyas about five o'clock. It is a 
structure of Greek superstition, many a century old, and 
often noticed by travellers, who sometimes speak of it as 
the birthplace of the prophet, but more generally as his 
resting-place on his way to Beersheba. It is on the 
ridge which slopes northward to Jerusalem and south- 
ward to Bethlehem. Greek tradition points out the dint 
in a flat stone by the wayside, made by his body as he 
slept. This is one of the many miraculous indentations 
with which, the supersUUon bolYv o^ \.W East and West 
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has covered the rocks. Feet, hands, fingers, toes, body, 
have all left their prints on the yielding stone; and 
those skilful ecclesiastical geologists, the monks, have 
read them off to a nicety, giving us not only genus and 
species, as our common geologists do with antedilu- 
vian or pre-adamite footprints, but name, surname, 
and date. 

I looked at the fabulous bed, without dismounting or 
even stopping ; and on turning round again I descried 
something of what seemed an angle of a large village, 
perhaps three miles in front A piece of battlemented 
wall, and one or two minarets, appeared in view. They 
seemed on a lower platform than that by which we were 
descending, and were at the same time thrown in relief 
against some bare, gray, and rather shabby-looking hills 
that came up behind them. "What place is that] " I asked. 
" That place ? It is Jerusalem ! " — ^Jerusalem ! What a 
thrill went through the heart ! Jerusalem ! Is it so ] And 
have we seen Jerusalem at last ? 

We ceased to speak ; smitten dumb by a feeling, of 
which I had never known the like, nor ever expect to 
know again. 

Wonder, solemnity, joy, sadness, were all mingled 
together. Yet above these, or at least with these, there 
rose up affection; affection as tender and profound at 
that with which one regards the city of their birth, their 
father's resting-place, and their children's home. British 
nationality seemed for a moment lost in something greater 
than itself 

A man's first look at Jerusalem is not a thing which 
calls up exclamations, or which gets vent in words ; and 
so we mused in silence, not asking any questions, nor 
turning round to adjoining objects, nor doin^ anYthlu^ 
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that would break the new spell that had in a moment 
bound us, or interfere with the one thought that filled 
us, — " this is Jerusalem." 

We passed rapidly on, having the plain of Rephaim 
on our left This plain, or "valley," is noted in the 
history of David's wars with the Philistines. It was 
here that " the host of the Philistines" encamped when 
Bethlehem was garrisoned by them, and David was in 
the cave of AduUam, (2 Sam. xxiii. 14.) It was here 
that they "came and spread themselves out," when 
they heard that David was anointed king over all Israel, 
(2 Sam. V. 17.) 

As we came nearer the city we descended considerably 
into the hollow, where lies what the natives call Birket es- 
SuMn, or King's Pool, and which some suppose to be 
the lower pool of Gihon. Here Solomon's aqueduct 
passes over to Mount Zion, and thence to Mount 
Moriah. Just before this, on the left, was a large space 
enclosed with new white walls, where a building was 
beginning to be erected for the benefit of the Jews, by 
Sir Moses Montefiore. We saw camels bringing the 
stones, and the workmen hewing them with their large 
hammers ; for neither in Egypt nor in Palestine did we 
see the chisel employed for hewing or smoothing the 
stones. It is only the sound of "axes and hammers" 
that is heard in these lands. On a large stone at one of 
the angles of the outer walls, looking towards the road^ 
we read, in very large Hebrew characters, M. M., being, 
as we interpreted, the initials of the benevolent founder, 
who gives liberally of his money (as few European Jews 
do) for the temporal benefit of his nation. 

The sun had set, and the evening was closing up, so 
we hastened forward. We were on the point of being 
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too late for admittance ; for the signal-man or watch- 
man, or whatever his name of office may be, had come 
out, and standing on a small hillock, from which he 
could be well heard on all sides, was shouting vigorously, 
** Yellah, yellah," — Come on, come on ; the same shout 
that cheered us up the pyramids, and so often greeted 
us in the desert from the lips of sheikh or dragoman. 
It had more in it of the chiding than of the welcome ; 
but we, along with some loiterers outside, obeyed the 
summons, and, mounting the steep, were soon within 
the gates of Jerusalem. 

We entered by the south-western or Jaffa gate, the 
chief place of exit ^nd of entrance. Immediately on 
entering, the castle or tower of David is seen on the 
right hand, a massive oblong structure, which had been 
partly visible from the outside. The street into which 
we passed was wide and open ; but only half-paved, and 
encroached upon, just behind the gate, by a large pool 
of rain water. A few minutes, however, brought us to 
the gate of our hotel, and another minute seated us in 
the comfortable parlour of Mr Simeon Rosenthal, where 
dinner was awaiting us. Like most such rooms in 
Jerusalem, it is arched ; stone being much cheaper than 
wood. Inside this gives rather an elegant appearance 
to the chamber, and the dome on the roof takes away 
from the monotonous flatness which the square houses 
of the East often exhibit This excellent hotel is on 
Mount Zion, very near the English church. Our win- 
dows looked down upon the large square pool, called 
Hezekiah's; beyond which there shot up the patched 
and clumsy dome of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre ; 
while beyond that, in the distance, there rose that flat 
ridge of Scopus. 
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Our desert wanderings were now fairly over, and we 
had the prospect of a three weeks' sojourn here. Our 
feet now stood within Jerusalem, and our head was to 
rest, not beneath the canvas of a tent, but under the 
roof of a dweUing, a dwelling in that city and on that 
mount which from childhoqd we had longed to see. 

The day was rapidly falling, and the sky, which in its 
early part had been sunny, had passed into dulness. 
The evening was bleak and chill ; and there was a quiet 
cloudiness over the city, which seemed to suit both our 
mood and the scene. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

CITY WALLS — GETHSEMANE — KEDRON — CITY BY MOON- 
LIGHT — STONES OF THE WALL — BETHANY — WAILING 
PLACE — ARCH — ACELDAMA — TREE OF JUDAS — SYNA- 
GOGUES — RABBIS — king's GARDEN — SILO AM — 
MOONLIGHT IN GETHSEMANE — NIGHT ON OLIVET. 

T 1 /"E set out for a walk along the city walls, on the 
^ ^ inside of which, about five feet from the top, 
there runs a ledge some two or three feet broad, as in 
other fortified towns. This ledge was our road. These 
walls only date three centuries back. The ancient walls 
against which Sennacherib " shook his hand," when en- 
camping at Nob, (Isa. x. 32,) which Nebuchadnezzar 
overthrew, against which the thrones of " the kingdoms 
of the north" were set, (Jer. i. 15,) which Titus scaled, 
all these are gone ; the work of David, and Nehemiah, 
and Agrippa, is now rubbish. Jerusalem has shrivelled 
up into the half of her former size; tower and wall, 
gate and bar, have fallen. Most literally has that come 
to pass which is written, " Go ye up upon her walls and 
destroy ; but make not a full end; take away her battle- 
metits, for they are not the Lord's," (Jer. v. 10.) 

We descend at the east side, and enter Gethsemane. 
The J^atin garden of that name is neatly kept, and 
stocked with olives, cypresses, and flowers. To try to 
fix the extent is as useless as to say, " L.o^\v^\^\^ 0^x^siv.^ 
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or lo there." Somewhere in this olive-shaded hollow, 
He found a solitude away from the noise and mockery 
of the city. Somewhere here, He cast Himself on the 
ground, when His " soul was exceeding sorrowful, even 
unto death ; and His sweat was as it were great drops 
of blood falling down to the ground." We could find 
no satisfaction in looking at the rock where the monks 
find a good trade in saying that His disciples fell asleep, 
or at the place where they say Judas kissed Him. These 
vain additions take away from the reality of the scene. 
The scene itself is a reality ; we could not think of de- 
stroying that by stories made for superstition, and spots 
selected, ages after, for the sake of gain. 

These old olive trees! How venerable they seem! 
Rough in their trunks, dark green in the upper side of 
their leaves ; but as the wind comes along the valley and 
tosses up the branches, how silvery and bright does the 
under side appear! Are they really the trees under 
which the Lord himself has walked, and knelt, and 
prayed 1 Not just the same ; for Titus cut down every 
tree around Jerusalem, till he stripped her suburbs utterly 
bare. But the olive, like the palm, birch, laurel, and 
some other trees, is not killed by being cut down. It 
shoots up several stems in place of one. Now look at 
these olives. There is hardly one of them that has a 
single trunk. Three, four, or five stems come up out ot 
each root The stem and branches, then, may not be 
the same as in the days of the Lord, but the roots pro- 
bably are. So that, thus far, they are really the same 
trees ; and as the olive is a very long-lived tree, there is 
nothing unlikely in this. 
From Gethsemane we turned up to the Bethany road, 
the low road to Bethany. There can \ie ^\.\\a doubt that 
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it is the same path along which so often walked Christ 
and His disciples. In several places it is formed of steps 
cut out of the rock along the slope of the hill ; and these 
identify it as the very way traversed by holy feet eighteen 
centuries ago 1 For roads, in these countries, do not 
change. They vary, indeed, in one way, — that is, they 
get worse and worse, as this has done, and as all the 
Syrian roads have done, from not being cared for ; but 
they keep the same track. That old road to Bethany ! 
What memories lie strewn along it 1 Not a stone nor a 
turn but seems to speak of Him who went up it in the 
quiet evening, and came down it in the cool morning, as 
He went to His daily teaching in the temple. How 
often had He turned round to gaze, as we did, upon the 
city spread beneath Him ! We did not, at present, 
pursue the road far ; but, after visiting the tombs of the 
Prophets, came down the slope towards the valley of 
Jehoshaphat Then, passing through the Jewish burying- 
ground, we visited the different tombs cut out in the 
solid rock. Almost hidden from view is the tomb of 
Jehoshaphat, its entrance nearly covered up with earth, 
and little more than its entablature visible. The earth 
was quite fresh, as if recently disturbed, nor was the 
aperture quite closed. We concluded that it had been 
recently opened. From time to time this is done by the 
Jews, in order to bury here their old worn-out rolls. 
They count it unlawful to bum these ; and whenever a 
roll becomes useless by tear and wear, it is brought to 
this spot and buried in the tomb of Jehoshaphat. We 
would fain have dug into it, and got hold of some of 
tftese old rolls ; but we had no implements, and there 
was a great mass of thick clayey soil upon the entrance. 
We went to the tomb of Absalom, \iv^ \ioft^ cil ^\^\OcLSsk 
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cut out of the solid rock, though the cone or peak on the 
top is not. 

After visiting these tombs we went do\vn and crossed 
the dry bed of the Kedron. Whether, in former ages, it 
contained more water, we cannot say. Possibly it might ; 
for the land was once better watered than now. But at 
present it is only after some very heavy fall of rain that 
it contains any water. 

We then passed up to the south-east corner of the city 
wall, to examine the immense stones which are here 
built into it. As it is at this part alone that these large 
stones occur, and as here the temple stood, we infer that 
these are the temple stones. Not, indeed, in their ori- 
ginal places; for not one stone has been left upon 
another -, but still the very stones to which the disciples 
in their admiration pointed. Some were eighteen feet 
long by four broad, others longer and broader ; but we 
had not the means of measuring them exactly. A little 
farther on are four or five stones, in a line, on the lowest 
course, which look very like as if they were really in their 
old position. Not far from this is the half-arch of a 
gateway, finely carved, which is generally believed to be 
one of the original arches of the temple. It is the 
entrance to one of the subterraneous passages, which 
seem to be as old as the days of Solomon. The whole 
of this angle of the wall is full of interest You cannot 
look at any part of it without repeating the exclamation 
of the disciples, " See what manner of stones and what 
buildings are here ! " 

At night the moon came out in cloudless splendour ; 

and about midnight we got up to the roof to see the city 

by moonlight It was a scene of rich but mellowed 

brilliance, such as one loves better to look upon than to 
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describe. The moon was at the full, and high in the 
heavens, seemed to hang right over the city, whose un- 
even and irregular mass of yellow roofs it wrapt in one 
soft veil of braided silver, hiding deformities which sun- 
light exposed too faithfully, and bringing out beauties of 
shade and light, curve and angle, swell and depression, 
in minaret, dome, wall, vale, and hill, such as only moon- 
light can reveal. 

The only thing that breaks the full stillness of the 
moment, though it wakes not the still city, is the sound 
of the drum or tum-tum from some house in one of its 
central streets. That sound proclaims an approaching 
marriage ; and it came upon us like the cry of that mid- 
night, when all shall be slumbering and sleeping, " Behold, 
the bridegroom cometh ; go ye out to meet him.'* 

Next day we went to examine the large temple stones 
which we had seen the day before. There was nothing 
to discover, but much to interest. From this we went 
down, and crossing the Kedron, we re-visited Absalom's 
pillar. In front of it lies an immense heap of small 
stones, while the face of the monument itself is scarred 
and worn, not by weather, but apparently by violence. 
We made inquiry, and the explanation was soon given. 
Jewish parents bring their children here, to remind them 
of Absalom's doom, and to teach them the sin of filial 
disobedience. When standing before the pillar they are 
made to take up stones and cast at it, as if setting their 
seal to the righteousness of Absalom's doom, and their 
abhorrence of such a course of sin. We added our seal 
to the condemnation, and our stones to the heap. 

We then slowly climbed the Mount of Olives, visited 
the tombs of the prophets on the side of the hill, and 
soon stood upon the top. "WViat a n\^\? \ ^o ^^ ^'^^'^^.^ 
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the plain of Jordan, scorched and barren, with glimpses 
of the river. Then farther south the Dead Sea, with its 
bright quicksilver gleam, and the mountains of Moab, 
castiilfe over it the shadow of their towering precipices, 
bare and gloomy. We crossed the hill, and soon found 
ourselves on the upper road leading to Bethany. We 
soon came in sight of it, walking through olive-trees, 
almond-trees, fig-trees, and pomegranate-trees. What a 
spot of beauty and peace 1 In a woody hollow half-way 
up one of the eastern off-shoots of Olivet, there it 
lies, like the nest of one of its own turtle-doves, em- 
bosomed in verdure ! The old ruin that rises above 
all the other houses, and is said to be the house of 
Lazarus, brought up the special scenes and memories 
that give Bethany such strange attractiveness. It was 
"the town of Mary and her sister Martha,'* (John xi. i.) 
The day was fast going down, so we could not visit the 
interior ; which was perhaps the less to be regretted as it 
is distance that lends such special enchantment to Syrian 
towns, as we saw at Hebron and Bethlehem. One stroll 
through a single street or bazaar breaks the spell. To 
this even Bethany and Jerusalem are no exceptions. It 
was not, however, the fear of having the spell broken, 
but the lateness of the hour that hindered our visiting 
Bethany. We had to hasten down the lower road, across 
the Kedron, up by the slope of Moriah, in order to reach 
the Zion gate before it was closed. But when we came 
it was closed. So on we walked to the Jaffa gate, as it 
stands open a little later. It, too, was closed. How- 
ever, by fair words and a few piastres, we persuaded the 
guard to open it ; for nothing in the East, either law, or 
custom, or right, can resist the touch of gold or silver. 
^^ Money answereth all things," 1^'E.cde^. x. \^^ But the 
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entrance into the better city is free. As I returned 
to the city, I pulled up and preserved some of the 
green com growing on the hill, as a witness to the literal 
fulfilment of the prophetic word, " For your sake shall 
Zion be ploughed as a field," (Micah iii. 12.) But go 
where you will around Jerusalem, you find everywhere 
the evidence of the exact accomphshment of the divine 
word. Israel's sorrow has been no figure. Her cities 
and her hills are proof that every word of Scripture is 
minutely and accurately true. This ploughed field 
through which I am walking, once the site of palaces, 
the fragments of whose tesselated floors lie all around ; 
this handful of green com which I have just plucked, 
shows in what sense God meant His word to be taken. 

On a Friday at three o'clock we went to the Jewish 
place of wailing inside the city, at a place outside the 
wall at the mosque, which is most likely, from its posi- 
tion, to be part of the old temple wall, and where the 
large stones, which are enormous blocks, evidently 
belong to the old temple ; some of them perhaps in 
their original position. The place is narrow, being part 
of a court or alley paved with square stones ; but it is 
away from the noise of the town, and the Jews are 
allowed to meet here each Friday in peace, no one 
making them afraid. We counted thirty-five Jews, men 
and women, of many nations, as their different dresses 
showed. Some were reading the io2d Psalm, some the 
Lamentations, and, strange to say, some the Song of 
Solomon. Some were sitting on the ground with their 
Hebrew Bibles, or parts of Bibles, before them, which 
they most willingly showed us. Most of them were 
standing with their faces to the wall, and bending their 
bodies as they read aloud the psaYm ot \}cva ^fLor^^-c*^ ^ 
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touching the second row of the stones with their fore- 
heads. Besides this muttered reading of the Scriptures, 
they sometimes uttered a sentence in a louder voice, in 
which all, in an instant, joined, giving the sound of a 
bitter and impassioned cry. But in general there did 
not appear much real feeling. Some were looking about 
them at the Gentile strangers, others were reading in a 
way such as showed that they were going through a form. 
Just as the mourners at Hebron among the tombs did 
not seem to be uttering much sorrow, so these Hebrew 
wallers did not seem real mourners. 

From the place of wailing we went to see the stones of 
the original arch that connected Moriah and Zion. They 
are remarkable for their size, being twenty-one feet long 
by five or six broad, and they are no less peculiar as being 
evidently in their original position. The curve forming 
the spring of the arch is quite distinct, and the size of the 
arch itself must have been immense. Indeed, everything 
connected with the buildings on Moriah and Zion was on 
a large scale,— rstones, arches, courts, and towers. 

A garden lies at the foot of this part of the wall, hedged 
in by prickly pears, and stocked with cauliflowers of a 
very large size. Indeed, the cauliflowers on Mount Zion 
are the largest I have anywhere seen. One would be a 
dish for a considerable company. We had scaled the 
little wall, pushed through the prickly pears, and were 
moving up and down the garden at our ease, when the 
effendi to whom it belonged appeared. He was very 
angry ; but he was in the right and we were in the wrong, 
for we had trespassed on private property. He said 
that he would have given us the key and taken us in, 
had we but asked him ; but he did not like such intru- 
sion. Such we were told was the meaning of his Arabic, 
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for some of us, at least, understood not a word of what 
he was saying. We made our apology at once, and con- 
fessed ourselves wrong-doers, but told him our object. 
He was pacified, and began freely to converse. We 
asked him as to the arch in question. He said that 
it was the work of Solomon, for whom, be it remembered, 
the Moslem has as great a reverence as the Jew. We 
inquired how such enormous stones could be lifted. He 
told us that the "Gins" or genii did it for Solomon. He 
then asked us to go into his house, which not only over- 
looked this garden, but on the other side overlooked the 
mosque. We went with him to the first door, which was 
close at hand ; but admittance was denied ; the women 
were in that part at present, and, instead of quitting, to 
let us in, they remained there, and compelled us to take a 
circuit This we did, and soon found ourselves in a good 
Moslem house, with large rooms and windows, that gave 
the survey of the whole platform of the mosque. We 
did not fail to use our advantage, and saw all that could 
be seen. He then led us into a small well-furnished 
apartment, where pipes and coffee were presented, of 
the latter of which we partook. We then hinted at a 
backshish ; but he was an effendi, a gentleman, could we 
offer him money for a visit to his house? Would he not 
be affronted] Not at all. He quietly said that he did 
not ask anything, but if it were offered, there would be 
no refusal and no affront. So he pocketed the offered 
dollar with great good will. 

We then went to Aceldama, opposite Mount Zion. 
The caves here are very numerous, and have evidently 
been sepulchres ; yet the modern Jew makes no use of 
these empty tombs of his fathers. They are carefully 
hewn out in the rock, with chambeis ixvsv^^^ ^xA '5.cfa>»&- 
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times a well-carved front, on one or two of which there 
are inscriptions. None of them go downwards. They 
are all cut horizontally into the face of the rock ; so that 
there was no letting down into the tomb, as with us, but 
rather a lifting up. The entrances were in general small, 
and could easily be filled up with roUing a stone to them, 
as in the tomb of Joseph of Arimathea. We explored 
one of them with candles, and found it large beyond any 
idea that we had formed. Its chambers were endless : 
some to the right, some to the left, some in front, extending 
one beyond the other in succession, and each of these 
chambers shelved or boxed round with receptacles for the 
coffins — all cut out of the rock. The coffins, or sarco- 
phagi, were away, but their contents were there ; and the 
amount of skulls, bones, and dust, is beyond description. 
The whole of this rocky slope is now called Aceldama ; 
but whether all this was the field purchased by Judas's 
money (Acts i. i8, 19) may be doubted. 

Jerusalem^ Saturday ^ Feb. 22. — ^A little after sunrise 
went out by the Jaffa gate, and, turning to the left, took 
the path that winds down the slope of Zion. As I went 
along, the pleasant sound of bees, " the wild bees of Pal- 
estine," clustering over the pink blossoms of an almond- 
tree on the left, greeted me. The tree itself, all flower, 
without a single leaf, was a gay contrast to the dark 
olives below. A few days ago it was brown and bare ; 
to-day it is all brightness ; and to this sudden change 
reference is made when Jeremiah is taken to one of the 
orchards of Anathoth and bidden look at the "rod of the 
almond-tree," for it is added, " I will hasten my word to 
perform it," (Jer. i. 11, 12.) 

I crossed the small valley or hollow of Gihon, at the 
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pool, which, though tolerably deep, is quite dry. Going 
up the slope to the south, right opposite Zion, I took the 
path which winds round the hill, following the windings 
of Solomon's aqueduct for about half an hour, into the 
valley on the other side. I then went up what is named 
the ** Hill of evil counsel,'' or as it is sometimes named, 
Jebel DeiTy the hill of the convent, as the valley below 
is allied Wady er-Rahabi^ the valley of the monks. Tra- 
dition says that here was the house of Caiaphas, where 
the chief priests met to take counsel " against the Lord 
and against His Anointed." Hard by is the legendary 
tree of Judas, under wliich I read that solemn Psalm, 
which maybe called " Judas's Psalm," the 109th, which, as 
I read it over, did not seem the utterance of personal vin- 
dictiveness, but the calm sentence of the Judge, "Depart, 
ye cursed," given us in detail. 

Having walked about for sometime among the ruins, I sat 
down on a fragment of the broken wall to mark the whole 
scene. A mist shut out the mountains of Moab, which 
fomi so striking a background to many of the views 
about Jerusalem, and which, like Serbil in the desert, or 
Jel>el esh-Sheikh in the north, seem always watching you, 
yet with no unfriendly eye. But the Mount of Olives, 
with the village of Siloam beneath, stood out clearly ; the 
irregular square houses looking almost as if cut out of the 
rock. A few olives clothed the hill, but the numerous 
out-cropping lines of gray limestone gave a bald appear- 
ance to the slope. The road to Bethany creeping up 
the face of the hill was distinctly traceable. To the left 
was Zion, ploughed over in most parts up to the very 
walls, and sprinkled with olives and disfigured with white 
rubbish in others. All this was once built upon. Some 
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of the finest houses or palaces in Jerusalem were there. 
May not many of their stones be still lying beneath these 
mounds of old debris 1 

There is no stir in or around the city, and in this re- 
spect one feels at once the difference between Jerusalem 
and Alexandria. Though the latter has not the bustle of 
London, or Liverpool, or Glasgow, still there is in it the 
quick motion of social and commercial life. It is not so 
in El-Kuds. Its day of crowd, and mirth, and vital 
energy is past ; or rather has not yet come. These four 
soldiers, idling the hour away on the steps of the old 
castle at the Jaffa gate ; yon Moslem trio, finding their 
way down to the bazaar, with pipe in mouth ; the Latin 
patriarch up yonder, on the flat roof of his dwelliag, 
pacing to and fro to watch every goer out and comer in ; 
— these are specimens of the city s life and stir. Not 
that there is solitude either within or without The 
bazaars have at all times their stream of buyers, though 
it flows slowly and heavily. At every hour from sunrise 
to sunset, save on Fridays from eleven to one, you meet 
with people moving out and in by the gates ; — camels, 
horses, mules, donkeys, each with his peculiar load pass 
and repass. Go along the Bethlehem road, you meet 
with stragglers. Wander out at the Zion gate by the road 
which skirts Gihon, and crosses Moriah, and leads to 
Kefr Selwan, you meet with fellaheen, carrying vegetables, 
perhaps the enormous cauliflowers of Mount Zion. Go 
up the road to Bethany, you meet women with water-jars 
on their head. Still, though there is no solitude, there is 
the nearest approach to it that can be in the midst of 
ten thousand people. There is silence at midnight, 
broken only by the voice of the muezzin or the marriage 
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tom-toms ; there is quiet at mid-day, for, save when, here 
and there, the war of Arab tongues begins, no hum or 
din, either far or near, frets the ear. Stillness and slug- 
gishness are over all, and it is only at the different Euro- 
pean Consulates that you get a glimpse of quicker life. 

A little after ten we set out to visit the synagogue of 
the Sephardim or Spanish Jews. Their language is an 
impure dialect of Spanish, though I suppose they know 
their old tongue, and also, perhaps, the modern tongue of 
El-Kiids, that is, Arabic ; for Hebrew, Chaldee, Greek, 
Latin, Arabic, have all been in turn the language 
of Jerusalem. We were too late for the regular ser- 
vice ; but in one of the recesses of the synagogue there 
sat a teacher expounding the law, or some part of it 
This, it seems, is common. Some one, more learned, or 
perhaps more talkative than the rest, acts as lecturer. 
Round him the people gather when the regular worship 
is over; both hearing and asking questions. He also 
goes about, holding meetings in private houses ; yet not 
for hire, but for love of the work. He was a man under 
forty, with a keen eye, an expressive face, and a vigorous 
tongue. He was lecturing on the Sabbath, expounding 
the law concerning it, and answering objections. We 
listened for a few minutes, and then walked through the 
empty synagogue to see its structure, which had nothing 
remarkable in any part of it. No architecture, no orna- 
ment, no painting, either within or without, and hardly 
any plan. A plain and somewhat shabby building, with 
nothing to attract, it seemed quite in keeping with the 
poverty of those who worshipped there. At one end of 
it there was a press or " what-not,'* into which were cast 
all manner of fragments of Hebrew Scriptures and prayer- 
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books, all in rags, and covered with dust. No relics of 
manuscript rolls are there, as these are all buried, when 
worn out, in the tomb of Jehoshaphat. 

From this synagogue we passed to that of the Karaite 
Jews. Worship was over there, but we went into the 
house of the chief Rabbi, by name Rabbi Daud, who 
received us courteously, and asked us to be seated. In 
a few minutes most of the Karaite community gathered 
round us. It numbers eight or nine famiHes, who dwell 
together in one large house. They were by far the best 
looking Jews that we had seen ; not thin and wan, like most 
of their kindred here, but well favoured and pleasant in 
countenance, yet with an eye quite as keen and intelli- 
gent as the rest. They are the most accessible and least 
bigoted of the Jewish sects, rejecting Rabbinical tradition, 
and clinging to Scripture alone. It was only the Rabbi 
himself that spoke; the others, standing on all sides, eagerly 
listened. He spoke a peculiar kind of Spanish, and a 
friend acted as interpreter. 

** Your nation is scattered, how is this ] " we asked. 

" For our sins," was the reply of the Rabbi. 

" And how are these sins to be taken away ] " 

** By prayer and repentance." 

" But are you sure that God will accept your prayer 
and repentance 1 " 

" Yes, we beUeve that He will." 

" But is nothing more needed than these] ** 

" Nothing. These are enough." 

" But in the days of your fathers something more was 
needed," we rejoined. 

" What was that ] " 

" The blood of the sacrifices." 
'' Yes, the blood was needed \}cvexir 
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" But is it not needed now ] " we asked. 

" No. Prayer and repentance are enough," said he. 

" But God would not accept the prayers of your fathers 
without the blood ; will He accept their children's prayers 
without itr' 

" Yes ; God is very merciful." 

" True, God is very merciful ; but He was so in the 
days of your fathers, yet He would not accept their 
prayers without the blood; do you think He has 
changed ? " 

" God is merciful," was his reply. 

" Surely, He is so ; but if He would not accept the 
prayers of Moses or David without blood, will He receive 
yours?" 

He had no other answer but " the mercy of God," so 
we could not press the point further. It was clear, how- 
ever, that he did feel there was something awanting. He 
had no sacrifice as his fathers had, and yet he had no 
substitute for it. The type was gone, for his temple was 
in the dust, and yet he had nothing in its room. He 
had neither casket nor gem ; the former was buried be- 
neath the ruins of his temple, and the latter was in other 
hands than his. 

The rabbi was far from being offended at our words, 
and shook us warmly by the hand, as we rose up fronl 
our divans to inspect the copy of the law made use of 
in the synagogue, which is in the under- part of the 
house. It is small and dark, yet not dirty, and he 
showed us gladly through every part of it. At one end 
of it, screened off by a curtain, in imitation of the Holy 
of Holies, the law is kept, carefully wrapt up. It is not 
a roll^ but a large quarto volume of vellum, beautifully 
written, and strongly bound. U is said Xo \i^ ^^^^ ^j^-^^ 
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old. We were allowed to handle it freely. As we were 
leaving, the whole community, young and old, male and 
female, gathered round us, bright and cheerful. We had 
to shake hands with alL They are a most interesting 
little community; without bigotry or prejudice or hatred 
of the Gentile ; disHked by other Jews because holding 
fast the Old Testament, and casting off Talmudical 
traditions. 

We went to " the King's Gardens." These occupy the 
more level ground at the angle between the valleys, just 
below Siloam, where the Tyropaeon opened out, or at 
least ended, in the spacious and well-watered basin formed 
by the four hills of Zion, Ophel, Aceldama, and the 
Mount of Offence. The soil of these gardens seems 
rich, and the waters of Siloam spread over their different 
compartments, so that fruit-trees and vegetables flourish 
vigorously. The superior green of this spot strikes the 
eye at once, and you see that it owes this to its natural 
site, and not wholly to artificial cultivation. What it is 
to-day it must have been for ages past, whether under 
Solomon or Saladin. The owners, or at least the culti- 
vators, of these gardens are chiefly the inhabitants of the 
overhanging village, Kefr Silwin, the village of Siloam, 
which is only separated from them by the bed of the 
Kedron, which here, for a little space, takes the form of 
a deep cleft or narrow gulley. This is the place men- 
tioned by Nehemiah when he speaks of "the wall of 
the pool of Siloah by the kings garden',^ (Neh. iii. 15,) 
and by Josephus when he speaks of Adonijah feasting 
" by the fountain which is without the city, in the King's 
paradise " or garden. 

We now went up to the pool of Siloam itself; but this 
has been. so often described, both by pen and pencil, 
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that I need not try a sketch. It has been a well-built 
oblong tank, some fifty feet long, nearly twenty deep, 
and somewhat less than this wide. Its crumbling walls, 
broken pillars, falling arches, wasted steps, and ruinous- 
looking aspect, give no idea of what it may have been in 
days when it was better cared for. 

Climbing over part of the low ridge of Ophel, and 
ascending the valley of the Kedron a little way, we 
reached " the fountain of the Virgin," as it is called by 
the Franks, though by the natives, Ayn Um ed-Deraj^ 
the " Fountain of the Mother of Steps," and by many 
believed to be the En-Rogel of Scripture. We drank of 
the water, and went a little way into the spacious cavern 
which forms the porch of this well. An Arab child, from 
the village of Siloam, I suppose, was drawing water. We 
had no lights with us, else we might have ventured farther. 

We then ascended the steps, and passed onwards, 
crossing the Kedron by the bridge near the Latin garden 
of Gethsemane. Sitting down on the rock where the 
legend says that the disciples fell asleep, with the whole 
of what must have been the ancient garden full before 
us, or rather chiefly at our right hand, we read the 
Gethsemane hymn; "old and plain," yet not the less 
suited on that account to the venerable scene on which 
we were looking. 

Jesus while He dwelt below, 

As divine historians say, 
To a place would often go ; 

Near to Kedron's brook it lay. 
In that place He loved to be. 

And 'twas named Gethsemane. 

Slowly we climbed the Mount of Olives, and rested 
in one of the towers which are to be found there. 
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As the sun got lower, slanting its rays till they came 
down almost parallel with the sloping city, the view grew 
more interesting. We went up to the flat housetop, to 
see it on all sides. Down went the sun, not brilliandy, 
yet with sufficient brightness to light up the clouds, and 
bring out in relief upon the sky the serrated battlements 
of the western wall, with the castle of David rising 
above the whole, and Mount Zion showing itself as the 
crowning height of the city. Such a view of Jerusalem, 
and at such an hour, must the Lord have often had, 
when, having finished His day's teaching in the temple, 
He came out at yon eastern gate, crossed the Kedron 
where we did, and took perhaps this higher and less 
frequented road to Bethany, not far to our left, which 
steals upwards over the summit of the hill. 

We sat upon the housetop for some time, marking the 
shadows coming over the hill behind us, and watching 
the city, now becoming featureless and indistinct One 
by one the lights came out, twinkling here and there 
from its windows, till at length it became invisible in 
the gloom, and could only be known by the few stray 
lights which flitted here and there. Jerusalem had dis- 
appeared. 

We then descended from the housetop, and had tea in 
the room below. Waiting till the moon should rise, we 
were looking out and making ready for a walk, when we 
saw lights outside the walls, near Nebi-Daud, moving 
downward. We went out to see what this could be. 
Slowly the lights advanced, turning the south-east angle 
of the city, and coming down the path that leads to the 
Kedron. As they descended the slope, they became 
most distinct, and we saw that it was a long procession, 
each man bearing a torch. \Ne c^XHadto mind at once 
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the band, "with lanterns and torches," headed by Judas ; 
for down that very path they must have come on their 
way to Gethsemane, seeking for Jesus. We watched 
their progress ; but we kept asking ourselves, What is it 1 
and where are they going] Is it a Latin pilgrimage to 
the garden of Gethsemane ?— for they are now moving in 
that direction. They cross the Kedron ; but they pass 
by Gethsemane. It can be no monkish procession. Up 
the hill they move, and amid the dark olives their torches 
are waving. Turning a little to the right, they take the 
way to the Jewish burying-ground, above the valley of 
Jehoshaphat. It must be a Jewish funeral 1 We consult 
Jssa^ (the Arabic name for Jesus,) a Christian servant who 
waits on us, and he remembers that a Jew had died the 
previous day. The Jews would not bury on Sabbath, and 
the body could not be kept another day. So, having 
got permission from the governor to leave the city at 
night, they are carrying their kinsman to the valley of 
Jehoshaphat, where all Jews desire to rest, and are 
laying him in the tombs of his fathers. How true to 
Jewish life seem these passages in the Gospels which 
speak of the sick being brought to Jesus " when the sun 
was sety^ (Mark i. 32 ; Luke iv. 40.) They would not 
heal their sick, nor do even necessary work, till the 
Sabbath was over, preferring sacrifice to mercy, instead 
of mercy to sacrifice. 

We set out in the moonlight across the rough slope of 
Olivet, and soon reached the spot. The procession had 
just halted, and the bier, somewhat like a large cradle, 
with a covering thrown over it, had been set down. Two 
or three men, in their ordinary dresses, were lifting out 
the body, which is wrapt head and foot in a white shroud, 
without a coffin. The grave ha^ bt^u &a% Qt\^ ^ ^^^^ 
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feet deep, under an olive, whose branches spread out 
above us as we stood amid the company, and threw 
strange shadows on the ground, as the torches flitted 
about beneath them, and, mingling with the moonlight, 
glimmered through their foliage. There was no prayer, 
no service, and but little solemnity. The body was laid 
in the grave, and immediately large stones were placed 
above it and wedged in firmly on all sides, as a protec- 
tion from the prowling jackals. The grave was then 
filled up, and the twenty men and boys who formed the 
funeral procession prepared to return. We moved also, 
musing over the strange scene; a Jewish funeral by 
torchlight in the valley of Jehoshaphat ! 

Retracing our steps, we walked slowly down the steep, 
and soon found ourselves in Gethsemane, (some two or 
three hundred yards above the Latin garden,) beneath 
some old olives, on which the cloudy moon was shining 
fitfully. We found one, not the largest perhaps, but one 
of many stems, and therefore the more likely to be the 
oflfspring of the very trees that stood here eighteen 
hundred years ago. On a knot of its projecting roots we 
sat down to fill ourselves with the scene and its memories. 
Gethsemane by moonlight! Gethsemane just at the 
time of passover, within a few days of the anniversary of 
the agony in the garden ! 

Again crossing the Kedron, we ascended the hill, and 
returned to the tower, after having spent several hours 
in this moonlight walk. Opening our lattice, we looked 
out upon the sleeping city, where a few lights were still 
glimmering. About half-past eleven we went to bed, 
meaning to be up before sunrise. My chamber did not, 
like that of Peace in "the Interpreter's house," look 
towards the east. But it looked down on Gethsemane 
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and Jerusalem ; and I lay down close beside the window, 
intending that my first view as I awoke should be of 
these sacred spots. The lattice was not wind-tight, and 
there was no glass in its frame, so that it flapped oc- 
casionally as the breeze came up the hill. At home one 
might have thought of cold, and damp, and illness ; but 
no thought of these crossed me here. The sifting wind 
did not feel unpleasant; the old walls did not seem damp 
nor cold. Who might have dwelt in this tower in past 
ages — ^Jew, Roman, Crusader, Arab, I knew not ; nor 
did I asL I was lying down to sleep on the Mount of 
Olives, and I expected to awake in the morning, my first 
Sabbath here, with my eyes upon Jerusalem. 
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THE MOSQUE — THE ROCK — STONES — ^ARCHES — COLUMNS 
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"C* ARLY in the morning of Tuesday the 26th, we visited 
"^ the great mosque, having got permission lioui the 
Pasha's secretary. The first thing that stmck me in pass- 
ing over the area, was its pavement, A large portion of 
this is the solid rock ; the hill of MorLah having been 
levelled by Solomon to form a sufficient area. Here, 
then, was the bare rock, as Solomon's "hewers" and 
"stone squarers" (i Kings v. 18) had left it The feet 
of kings and priests had been here. Over this pavement 
the Son of God had walked. It was this pavement that 
was drenched with Jewish blood in the last hour of their 
temple, as for ages before it had been sprinkled with the 
blood of their sacrifices. It was this pavement that had 
been wet alternately with the blood of the Saracen and 
Christian ; and over all this area had been the piled-up 
carcasses of the slain. It was this pavement that Saladin 
had sprinkled with rose-water, to purify it, and the mosque 
in its centre, from the pollution of Cliristian feet and 
Christian blood. And this is the pavement which, from 
that day to this, now more than six centuries, has been 
trodden only by Moslem feet! We passed in to the 
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mosque, taking off our shoes, and putting on slippers, 
which we had brought with us for the purpose. One does 
not need to be actually bare-footed on such cases. You 
have just to provide yourself with a pair of shoes or slip- 
I>ers, — they may be native or not,— and put them on as 
you enter. The native shoes are very handy for such a 
purpose, Ijeing, though clumsy, easily put off and on. 




An Arab lad constituted himself the bearer of our shoes, 
and followed us throughout. The outside of the great 
mosque looks faded, in some places rather shabby, yet 
not anywhere ruinous. It is finely, almost gaudily orna- 
mented all round ; while over all its doors, as well as at 
other intervals, verses of the Koran in large Arabic char- 
acters look down upon you. What they were we did not 
ask. Possibly they might be utterances of the prophet, 
threatening death to us for entering the sanctuary. The 
inside is less faded, and very gorgeous, from the floor, up 
to the centre of the dome. One would suppose that the 
dome, and the whole circle on which it rests, was one 
vast hemisphere of stained glass. It seemed a collection 
of rainbows, braided into one bright tissue, and belted 
round at the base by a rainbow brighter than all the rest. 
The effect of this when the sunlight of noon is pouring 
in, must be briQiant in the extreme ; for, even though the 
morning was cloudy when we were there, the result of 
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the transparencies was very splendid. No less so must 
it be at night when lighted up for festival by a thousand 
lamps. Islamism, it would seem, needs the " dim reli- 
gious light" for its worship. How unlike the ancient 
service on this mount, when Jehovah's altar stood out 
without a covering under the broad sunlight ; no roof, 
no dome, no grove darkening the full day, or making 
men believe that the worship of the living God is not a 
service of gladness, and liberty, and filial fellowship. 

But it was not the brilliant dome, nor the well-adorned 
walls, nor the noble colonnade, that interested us chiefly. 
It was the immense mass of unhewn rock rising up in the 
centre that fixed our eye. Some five feet above the floor 
on which we were standing, surrounded with a rail or 
screen of wood, high enough to keep off sacrilegious in- 
truders, yet not high enough to hinder our seeing it fully, 
(round and round, as well as over the top of its rugged 
surface,) there it lay, the old top of Moriah, gray and 
bare ! ' I would fain have got within the screen to exa- 
mine it more closely, but that honour is reserved for 
Moslem saints of the highest standing. I had to content 
myself with looking at it in all directions, and thrusting 
my hand through the narrow interstices of the railing to 
feel it. It is forty feet broad by sixty long, and stands 
in all seventeen feet above the external area. Solomon 
must thus have cut away the hill to a depth of seventeen 
feet in order to obtain the area for building the tenaple ; 
and then, as this was not sufficient, he must have raised 
the side-slopes of the hill, in order to bring up the ground 
to a level with the rocky area thus secured by the level- 
ling of the seventeen feet 

What is this rock 1 It must have been preserved for 
some special reason when all around was levelled. It 
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could not be for ornament, for a rough block like this 
would be an eyesore, quite a disfigurement to the spacious 
level platform. The fact, too, of its being so carefully 
preserved to this day, shows that not only tlie original 
levellers, but all subsequent repairers of the temple or 
mosque, must have had a reason for sparing it Had an 
unsightly block been left in the midst of St Paul's, under 
the dome, every visitor would ask this as his first question. 
How came this here, and what led the architect to spare 
it when excavating or levelling all around ? If Herod's 
temple were on the same spot (however enlarged) as 
Zerubbabel's, and ZerubbabePs on the same spot as 
Solomon's, as most certainly they were, then the careful 
preservation of the stone must be traced back to Solomon. 
What reason had Solomon for sparing the rock ? Not 
simply because it was the time-honoured top of Moriah. 
It must have been for some more special reason ; and 
the only reason which we can conjecture is, that it was 
the thrashing-floor of Araunah the Jebusite, where David 
his father had offered sacrifice. 

There is an interesting fact in connexion with the rock. 
Arabian annalists tell us that when Omar first got posses- 
sion of Jerusalem, about the beginning of the seventh 
century, he set about planning a mosque on the site of 
Solomon's temple. He was shown, as the spot, the great 
rock. This, it would seem, was at this time lying in 
neglect, heaped over with refuse and filth, in contempt 
of the Jews, towards whom the Christians of these cen- 
turies, both in the East and West, appear to have cherished 
no feelings save those of malicious hatred — hatred all 
the more evil and unworthy, because professedly founded 
upon reverence for Him whom Isxa^V \vaA cxn\5£:&sA* 

Omar^ it is said, soon restored the locVx.oSx.^Xi^^x^'^ 'aN»Xfc'» 
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scribed by Josephus. These were no doubt Jewish, 
and probably belonged to the temple's earliest age; 
though what they were it is not easy to say. They 
were fragments of some pillar, or porch, or gateway; 
ornaments which some of David's or Solomon's masons 
had hewn and polished. 

When walking about and surveying all parts of the 
cavity, our Moslem guide, a tall massive fellow, with a 
prodigious tarboosh, and a staff eight or ten feet long, 
stopped in the centre of the chamber, turned up the 
matting on the floor, and struck a circular piece of 
marble with the end of the rod, at the same time call- 
ing our attention to the peculiar ring or echo which the 
stroke produced. He meant us to understand that 
there was a hollow beneath, or, as he called it, Bir — a 
well or shaft. Here was the Btr ArMch, the well of 
souls ! I asked if we might not be allowed to descend, 
and see what was there. No, that was not permitted. 
I do not know whether we should have seen much, but 
one would have liked to make the trial, for Christian 
tradition speaks of some of the temple vessels as hid- 
den here, and Jewish tradition affirms that somewhere 
under the floor of the Haram the tables of the law he 
concealed, so that when the Jews were lately asked by 
the Pasha to join in a pubHc procession to pray for rain 
in a time of great drought, they refused, lest they should 
trample on their law! 

We next proceeded to the mosque El Aksa, which 
lies south from the great mosque about a hundred yards, 
close by the southern wall of the temple. Here the 
cypresses, shooting up out of the very midst of the area, 
and everywhere surrounded by the white limestone of 
walls, pavement, arcades, and mixiai^ls, lorcsv ^mO^ ^\x^- 
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ing objects in all directions, specially from the Mount 
of Olives. Their tall dark-green spires look beautiful, 
in contrast with the glittering marble around. This 
mosque is by no means so splendid as its northern neigh- 
bour, either inside or outside. But it is more venerable. 
We went carefully through all its parts, examining its 
pillars and aisles. In all its parts, both in plan and de- 
tail, it looked not unlike a Christian church, which it is 
really supposed to have been. Adjoining its south-west 
is the mosque of Abu-Bekr ; and at the east side is a 
very small mosque, said to be the true mosque of Omar. 
We were led down some steps into a sort of small clois- 
ter, where a small marble trough was pointed out to us 
as a most sacred object, " the cradle (some say the tomb) 
of our Lord Issa," that is, of the Lord Jesus Christ It 
was painful thus unexpectedly, in a Moslem mosque, to 
stumble upon some of the. Latin and Greek mockeries, 
which at Bethlehem had seemed so offensive. 

We then went down to the vast substructures which 
lie at the south-east angle of the Harim close by El- 
Aksa, the foundations for the platform of the temple 
area. They strike you in a moment as singularly mas- 
sive and strong. Strength alone — not beauty nor 
grace — has been consulted here. Not that there is any- 
thing out of taste in that interminable vista of arches, 
but it is its sohdity that impresses you from jfirst to 
last Nowhere, I suppose, is there anything like it; 
and as we moved slowly down the slope of the hill, and 
felt the arches increasing in height and massiveness as 
we advanced, we seemed to be wandering through the 
rock-cut crypt of some vast Egyptian temple. It looked 
more as if the hill had been excavated into these cells 
rather than that these cells had been built upon the 
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hilL The cost and labour must have been great ; and 
the engineering skill which they indicate is much be- 
yond what modem ideas are inclined to allow to 
ancient science. The level platform which they pro- 
duced above, forms a large addition to the ancient hill, 
whose summit, as it stood originally, must have been 
narrow, and quite un suited for any building beyond that 
of a tomb. This fact thoroughly supports the statements 
of Josephus and the Rabbis, that these substructures 
were, in part at least, the work of Solomon, perhaps 
begun by David. As you first enter, you think you 
might touch the roof with your hand ; for they cannot be 
more than nine or ten feet high; but as you move down 
the long slope, you seem to be receding from the roof, 
till at the extremity you find that it must be about 
thirty feet above you. I would fain have climbed up, 
and looked out into the valley from a pretty large aper- 
ture in the wall, but it was too high to attempt. I 
tried to penetrate into an adjoining recess; but, after 
scrambling some way over rubbish and rough blocks of 
the fallen stone, I had to return, as the darkness made 
it somewhat perilous, and there was, so far as I could 
judge, nothing to be seen. Some one talked of a well 
here, but it did not seem a likely place for one. The 
arch under which we stood was a very noble one, and 
the pillars very massive. As we walked down the 
slope, an aperture in the right wall was pointed out, 
which is said to be the mouth of a passage com- 
municating with Mount Zion. The use of such a 
secret passage is not very apparent ; but it may have 
existed. 

We now remounted the slope under the mighty arches, 
which seemed to descend on us as we advanced^ ^.\^.d'3J^^^ 
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found ourselves upon the open area of the Harim, pro- 
ceeding towards the golden gate, which lies a consider- 
able way along the eastern wall. The outside of this we 
have often seen, when looking down from the Mount of 
Olives upon the city, or passing along the eastern slope 
of the Kedron. It forms a notable object, even to the 
careless observer, as it projects several feet from the wall, 
and rises to a considerable height above it. It is now 
quite built up, but must have been at one time a splendid 
double-arched gateway. 

We picked up a few fragments from the base of the 
pillar in the interior, part of which was broken. Our 
Arab shoe-bearer, seeing our desire to possess these, and 
being, no doubt, desirous of a piastre, took up a large 
stone lying on the floor, and began to break off some 
pieces for us. Our guide, however, interfered, and for- 
bade him ; for, as the portico is -used as a Moslem place 
of prayer, the stones are, I suppose, accounted sacred. 
The boy, however, had no fear nor reverence for the 
M{illah ; so, as soon as the guide's back was turned, he 
resumed his efforts, and brought us a fresh fragment from 
the base of the square monolith. 

We now came up to full daylight once more, and 
wandered for a little upon the level platform, in which 
the only thing that interested us was the wells. We sat 
down on the edge, and looked into one of them, drop- 
ping stones to ascertain its depth. It did appear deep ; 
but we could see nothing. They seemed to be merely 
reservoirs for the rain-water, not springs. The Rabbis 
speak specially of three wells within the precincts of the 
temple, — the well Gola, the large well, and the cold welL 
Very possibly those which we saw were these ; but we 
need not try to guess. 
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How slippery the smooth pavement of the temple must 
often have been, either with the rain or with the drip- 
pings of blood ! For we noticed that exposure to the 
air hardens the outer coat of the limestone, and the 
continual treading polishes it. We found this in all the 
exterior stairs of houses, and in the paved streets of the 
city. The sloping ascent to the altar, formed doubtless 
of this same limestone rock, would soon acquire quite a 
marble polish, and in time of rain, or when blood fell on 
it, must have been very slippery and dangerous. Hence 
the frequent reference to the precautions against slipping 
in the Rabbinical traditions. Salt was kept in large 
quantities for this purpose, and pavement as well as 
stairs were sprinkled with it. It is said that this salt 
was from the Dead Sea, and was called the "salt of 
Sodom," the "salt that kept no Sabbath," being con- 
tinually in the process of ejection from the never-resting 
waters of the lake. 

We then retraced our steps out of the precincts of the 
mosque, walking over the same bare flat rock as when 
we entered — Solomon's old levelHngs. No evil befell us 
from Moslem indignation ; no insults were received, nor 
stones cast at us. 

We set out for the house of a rather peculiar being, by 
name Cresson, who was to introduce us to the Rabbi. 
He is an American, and was once professedly a Christian. 
But he has renounced Christianity, embraced Judaism, 
parted with his American wife, and married a Jewess. 
He is, as might be expected, more Jewish than the Jews, 
and does all he can, like Elymas of old, (Acts xiii. 8,) to 
hinder the gospel, and thwart the missionaries. We had 
hardly seated ourselves in Cresson's house when he began 
to praise the Jews in the most extravagant tsi^xix:^^\^^:?T\s\"^ 
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us to know that with them were all religion, morality, and 
wisdom. I reminded him of the charges which their pro- 
phets bring against them ; he kindled up, and affirmed 
that all these things were long past. I called his atten- 
tion to the fact that many of these prophecies related to 
the latter day, and that they intimated that Israel would 
grow worse and worse, until " the Redeemer came to 
Sion." He got fiercer still ; and denied that there were 
any such prophecies. Several other things of similar 
bearing, and with similar explosions on his part, were 
spoken. At last he blazed up into utter fury, and I 
thought he would have struck us, if he durst, in his zeal 
for Judaism. He rose, however, at length, to fulfil his 
promise of conducting us to the Rabbi's house. As we 
were going out, I took occasion to reprove him for his 
furious demeanour and hasty words, telling him that he 
was giving us a very bad specimen of a Jew. A reproof 
from a Christian was beyond sufferance ; so, gesticulat- 
ing with both arms, as if he would have pushed me to 
the ends of the earth, he exclaimed at the pitch of his 
voice, "Away with your Christianity and your Presby- 
terianism." This outburst seemed to empty him, for he 
was tolerably quiet as he guided us along, and said almost 
nothing in the Rabbi's house. 

The Rabbi lived not far off ; so we were soon seated 
on his divin. We could not get directly upon the sub- 
ject of Messiah, or sacrifice, or sin-bearing through the 
blood, as we had done^with the Karaite Rabbi ; but he 
was most friendly and conversable. Of course we could 
only converse through an interpreter, as he spoke a pecu- 
liar kind of Spanish, which requires some practice to 
understand. He brightened up when he heard that we 
bad been at Sinai, and made some remarks on Israel's 
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history in connexion with that mountain, to which we 
responded. As he was Hkely to know all the traditions 
of his nation, great and small, I was anxious to learn 
whether he had any knowledge of the written rocks of 
the desert. But he had not so much as heard of Wady 
Mukatteb and its inscriptions. Neither he nor his nation 
know anything about them. Now, as the Jew lets slip 
no part of his nation's history, enshrining every jot and 
tittle of it either in histories or legends, it is incredible 
that this Sephardim Rabbi should not have heard of these 
desert writings, were they the relics of his fathers, and 
the records of their miraculous story. If it is answered 
that he might be an ignorant man, the answer is, that 
ignorant as Jewish Rabbis may be as to all Gentile his- 
tory, they are never ignorant of their own ; and that, 
besides, his professed ignorance of the rocks is quite in 
harmony with the utter silence of Targum, Talmud, 
Mishna, and every Jewish work of tradition or history. 
What a niche would these inscriptions have occupied in 
Rabbinical story, had they ever been known to the Jews 
as the works of their fathers I 

In the afternoon we called for a Mr Johnston, a pecu- 
liar individual, but very different from Cresson. He is 
connected with the south of Scotland, as he told us, 
though he was born in England. In the " Narrative of 
Mission to the Jews" (p. 146) he is described as Hving 
in complete retirement, and waiting for the coming of the 
Son of man. Nearly eighteen years have elapsed since 
this statement was made, and it truly describes the man 
to this hour, only that he is more of a hermit than ever. 
He never leaves his house, and hardly sees any one. We 
had some difficulty in finding entrance to him. Several 
times had we to knock with force at his txidft. owXsx ^'^^'st^ 
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well baired and cbained. At length he came down the 
dozen steps that lead in to the comt, and opened the 
gate. He received as kindly, though his manner did 
seem to imply that he would rather be left alone. He 
wants to be both Christian and Jew. He wears the long 
side-ringlets of the latter as well as their dress, conform- 
ing himself in general to their customs. But he will not 
give up Jesus of Nazareth. He applied to the Jews to 
be received as a prtfselyte, and satisfied them on most 
points. But when asked to renounce Christ he drew 
back. And at this point he resolutely stands, anxious to 
be a Jew, yet resolved not to deny the Lord, whom he 
seems really to know and love. He does no active work, 
but spends his da3rs in meditation and prayer. I asked 
him why he did not do some work for Christ He said 
he was waiting upon the Lord. I said that he might wait 
on the Lord, and yet work for the Lord. No, he said , 
he must wait on the Lord to know what the Lord would 
have him to do, and he justified himself by the example 
of Moses, who was commanded to spend forty years in 
Horeb, doing nothing. And thus he has been waiting 
for upwards of twenty years. A most guileless man, — 
quiet and kindly, — ^with a pleasant benevolence in his 
face and eye, yet strangely blind to present duty, and 
misled by a fanaticism into which minds of his passive 
make are not unapt to fall. 

The rain, which fell constantly all day long, kept us 
within doors, or at leasf within the city walls, hindering 
a projected ramble to-day, as it had done yesterday. 
The evening we spent most agreeably at the house of 
the Consul, Mr. Finn, whose Christian kmdness and hos- 
pitality were always at our service. The interest which 
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he and his lady have taken, both in the temporal and 
spiritual welfare of Israel, has won them the confidence 
of the Jews, both converted and unconverted. The 
knowledge of the interest which Britain takes in the 
Jews saves them from many a wrong which would be 
done them, without remorse, by Moslem, Latin, and 
Greek. No concern have these creeds ever taken about 
the sons of Abraham, save to persecute and spoil ; so 
that the old Rabbis used to make it a question whether 
it were worse to live under Edom or IshmaeL 

In the afternoon we set out for an excursion with Mr 
Nicolayson. Leaving by the Jaffa gate, we took a north- 
westerly direction, and soon found ourselves at the Hills 
of Ashes. We rode round them, and we rode over them, 
examining them on all sides. They are three in number, 
the highest of which may be upwards of thirty feet high, 
the others less than half that height. They spread out 
widely on all sides, and cover a considerable breadth of 
ground. On the surface they are of a dull gray colour, 
earthy in their appearance, and beaten hard by the 
weather. It is said that no verdure is known to grow 
upon them. Under the surface they are whiter in colour, 
not unUke common ashes of wood or coaL They are 
not in layers or strata, but seem as if caked into lumps, 
some of which are as small as a sparrow's ^g%^ while 
others are as large as the ^g% of an ordinary fowl. These 
lumps are made up of small roundish nodules, not larger 
than turnip seeds, most of which contain as a nucleus a 
very small atom of charcoal, hardly perceptible, save with 
a magnifying glass. 

We next visited the Keb^r-el-Kodhd, or Tombs of the 
Judges. These are not the tombs of Israel's ancient 
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judges, as the name might intimate, but of the heads or 
presidents of the Sanhedrim, Whether in addition to the 
Nasi Beth-Din, or president, the Ab Beth-Din, or vice- 
president (father) of the Sanhedrim, may have been laid 
in these tombs, we know not The tombs are no common 
ones. Not so finely ornamented on the outside as the 
Kebiir el Moluk, they are more extensive and intricate 
in the interior, and their pediment exhibits a design of 
massive but simple elegance. We entered the vestibule 
by the large oblong doorway cut in the rock, and passed 
from this over the rough stones of the entrance, into the 
great square sepulchral chamber, by the narrow door in 
the rock- wall opposite to the main entrance. We noticed 
the tomb-niches in the sides, and the small doors leading 
into other chambers of this vast sepulchral crypt, but we 
did not go farther. The chambers and niches are numer- 
ous, we believe, but very much alike. There are, it is 
said, no less than sixty receptacles here for the dead, and 
in the lower story preparations seem to have been mak- 
ing for adding to their number. Of this great rock-tomb 
history tells us nothing ; only tradition has preserved the 
name by which it is identified with the earthly resting- 
place of the judges. 

When first looking into these strange cells, I was not 
much interested in them. They seemed hke unknown 
graves, over which the foot treads carelessly. Graves of 
the Nasi Beth-Din ! What do I know about these men ? 
The Jewish Sanhedrim is not a name which calls up much 
respect, associated as it is with hatred towards Jesus of 
Nazareth, and persecution of His disciples, with blind- 
ness and bigotry, and the decrepitude of an obsolete 
religion. Yet was not that court once a noble assembly? 
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And were the true history of its members written, would 
it not, at least in the centuries before Christ, appear as 
venerable as any Christian court or council, whether of 
Nice, or Ephesus, or Carthage, or Westminster ] That 
circle of seventy-one seats, set in the great room Gazith^ 
had in it many a great, and wise, and holy man ; and it 
was out of yon central seat at the top that " the judge*' 
was transferred to this his narrow home at the extremity 
of the valley of Jehoshaphat. The niches here are empty; 
the sarcophagi are gone ; no bones are here, nor even 
dust Yet Ezra may have lain in one of these recesses ; 
in another Simon the Just ; in another Hillel, of the seed 
of David ; in another Gamaliel, the son of Simon ; in 
another, — but I need not recount the names down till 
Gamaliel the son of Rabbi Judah died ; when the title 
"Rabban" expired, and the Sanhedrim passed away. 
Like other creations of man, it had done a good work as 
well as a bad one in its day. Its bigotry, its unbelief, 
its superstition, are embalmed in Rabbinism ; its good- 
ness, its faith, its wisdom, its majestic patriotism, have 
left their ashes in these now empty niches. 

Leaving these venerable tombs, we passed over the 
rough stony ground to the north, and, crossing the broad 
depression or valley of the Kedron where it sweeps round 
to the west, found ourselves on the top of Scopus ! On 
three sides, at least, the view is noble. Nebi Semwil 
towers to the west, the Dead Sea gleams in sunshine to 
the east ; right before us to the south is the city, " beau- 
tiful for situation." The mosque and the old castle are 
the prominent features of the city, showing us that two at 
least of the striking objects in other ages, seen from this 
spot, must have been the temple and "the tower of 
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David, builded for an armoury." How distinctiy you see 
the ridge of Zion rising above the other ridges on which 
the town is built ! 

Over this hill of history, the Zophim of the Rabbins, 
and the Scopus of Josephus, had passed the men of a 
hundred nations, since the day that the Rephaim took 
possession of the valley stretching below it to the south. 
Here the various streams from the north had met ere 
they poured down upon the city; friends or enemies, 
worshippers or blasphemers. The Babylonian, the Assy- 
rian, the Persian, the Grecian, the Roman, the Christian, 
the Saracen, the Crusader, had all been here, looking 
down, as we were doing, upon the strange city, which all 
so unaccountably coveted, and which each in turn was to 
gain and lose. 

As Scopus is part of the Mount of Olives, we soon 
turn the almost imperceptible angle, and cross the narrow 
depression between the two hills. The view continues 
much the same ; but the centre part of Olivet is con- 
siderably higher than Scopus. Having satisfied our eye 
with the view, we took the way to Bethany, — the upper 
road, — a road more direct, and evidently from its posi- 
tion, quite as old as the lower. Over this David would 
pass when he fled from Absalom; for we read that he 
took the top of the hill, probably because it was the 
shorter way, and because he could not so easily be at- 
tacked upon it And, besides, he seems to have wished 
to worship on the hill-top before bidding farewell to his 
city. Whether the Lord passed this way or not, we have 
no means of knowing. 

The Moslem village here, with its minaret, does not 
attract the eye. And the Church of the Ascension has 
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been built in such ignorance of the real spot of the 
ascension, that the idea or fact which it is meant to 
embody and perpetuate loses its power. The ascension 
seems more real anywhere else than within sight of this 
misplaced Christian church. 

We passed down, amid the various fruit-trees that 
sprinkled the eastern side of the hill, to Bethany. As 
the afternoon was far advanced, and. the clouds were 
beginning to threaten, we did not enter the village, but 
contented ourselves with a view of it from a wooded 
knoll not a stone's cast off. It looked very lovely, nest- 
ling so quietly in its wooded dell, like one of its own 
turtle-doves. It is the picture of seclusion and holy 
peace. We hope to revisit it soon, and to wander 
through the other wooded slopes and hollows which lie 
around it, and give to the whole of the eastern side of 
the hill the aspect of such rich but quiet beauty. 

We now moved more quickly, as the rain was begin- 
ning to fall. We took the lower road, winding round 
the shoulder of the hill, and so completing our circuit 
It was a most pleasant day. Nor was the fellowship of 
Mr Nicolayson the least of our enjoyment. Full of 
general as well as local information, he formed a most 
agreeable companion, and a most trusty guide. Thirty 
years* residence in Jerusalem had given him full acquain- 
tanceship with all its localities, and no one could be 
readier than he to impart his information to others. 
Frequently we saw him during our stay in the city, and 
each interview increased our esteem and affection. As 
wise as he was zealous ; as laborious as he was fervent ; 
as honest and faithful as he was loving and friendly ; as 
sincere and single-eyed as he was calm and decided; 
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his life was a daily blessing to Jerasalem, and his death 
no common blow. Loved by his brethren, and specially 
by the converts of the mission, revered by all sects, and 
hated only by one; Jew, Moslem, Greek, Armenian, 
Copt, — all but the Latin bigot, — ^gathered round his 
bier, and laid him in his tomb on Mount Zion, to awake 
with Israel's patriarchs, prophets, and kings at the resur- 
rection of the just. 



CHAPTER XV. 

MR Finn's farm — olive-planters — closed gates — 

CAVE OF ADULLAM — SABBATH — GETHSEMANE — 
CHURCH OF SEPULCHRE — MARSABA — DEAD SEA — 
lot's CAIRN — JORDAN — JERICHO — ELISHA'S FOUN- 
TAIN — BETHANY. 

y^NE day we went out with the consul and his lady 
^^ to the olive-plantation, lying westwards, which 
they are cultivating chiefly for the sake of giving work 
to the poor Jews. Its name is Khertm Khuiil, " the vine- 
yard of the beloved," and it looks most promising. We 
were greatly interested in it, and were rejoiced to find 
that Israel had such friends in Palestine, friends of soul 
and body. An Israelite in his own land needs friends 
for the body ; for who is poorer than he ] With his thin, 
but still intellectual face, and his black ringlet shading 
his pale cheek, how famished he looks, how desolate ! 

The plantation here is of olives, which seem to flourish 
well, and to grow rapidly. We assisted in planting one, 
about six feet high. The ground seemed to us too stony 
to admit of growth, and we wondered that attempts were 
not made to blast the rock and clear away the stones. 
But olives, we learned, love " the place of stones," for 
round them they " wrap their roots," and under them 
they are sheltered from the heat. Hence the proximity 

to a rock is no disadvantage ; and we were amazed to 

p 
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see the labourers, after pouring in water, and throwing in 
a little soil, fill up a great part of the hole with stones. 
We saw with interest the well or cistern which had been 
made for receiving and retaining the rain-water, so like 
what we might suppose to have been formed in ancient 
times. With still greater interest we saw the olive-press 
in an under-ground chamber, which had once been a 
Roman columbarium. The whole process of expressing 
the oil was explained ; and we noticed the two different 
parts of the press, the upper and the lower, (as in the 
wine-press,) through which the liquid is made to pass ; 
the first a mere machine for crushing the olive-berries so 
as to force out their oil, the latter a close-plaited sieve of 
straw-work, like a large flattened beehive, through which 
the oil is pressed by machinery, so as to leave behind it 
all its grosser appendages. 

About twelve o'clock we left this interesting spot, and 
sought our way back to the city. Its gates, however, 
were shut against us ; so that, even though we had the 
Consul of England with us, we could get no admittance. 
* It was Friday ; and on that day, between eleven and 
one, Moslemism is assembled in the mosques ; soldier 
and civilian being summoned to worship. Lest, there- 
fore, a Frank army should take advantage of the hour of 
prayer, and take possession of the city, the gates are 
locked. So we had to wait patiently on the outside. A 
considerable crowd had gathered, all like ourselves wait- 
ing for admittance. Here was a string of camels from 
Jaffa, loaded perhaps with fruit or fish ; drivers and 
camels resting in the sunshine. Here was a similar 
group, with burdens of charcoal from the south. Young 
and old, in all the many-coloured garments of the East, 
were strolling about, or lying down, or talking to each 
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other, with eloquent gesticulations. A poor half-witted 
man, of middle age, we noticed going about, quite at his 
ease, doing as he liked, nobody interfering, for insanity 
is reverenced as inspiration in the East More than once 
he went to an open-air coffee-house, or at least coffee- 
stand, set up beneath the gate, for the refreshment of 
travellers, and helped himself to coffee and bread at 
pleasure, the owner of the refreshment-box looking on 
complacently, as the poor idiot devoured his goods, with- 
out offering one par§,h in return. At length we heard 
voices and steps in the inside ; the gate slowly opened, 
and after the outward flow of passengers or citizens had 
somewhat diminished, we made our way forward, reached 
our hotel, and rested for a little. 

One Saturday we set off for the Cave of Adullam, 
which lies south-east of Bethlehem. Over the endless 
heights, down the endless wadys that He in this, " the 
hill-country of Judah/' we proceeded, crossing many a 
dry river-bed, beautifully paved with pebbles and rolled 
stones. We soon found ourselves almost at the foot of 
the hill Herodium, now called generally "the Frank 
Mountain ;" and, had time allowed, we should have 
liked to climb it. But we were still at some distance 
from the cave, and uncertain as to our way, having got 
entangled in a network of valleys. The day was fine, 
and the scene was so new that we did not grudge the 
wanderings, though we began to fear that we should not 
find the cave. We tried first this wady, and then the 
other; first this hill, then that, but in vain. The Frank 
Mountain, still in sight, and close at hand, assured us 
that we were not far out of the way ; but such was the 
labyrinth of hill and vale that we knew not which way 
to turn. At length we struck up a hill, on which we 
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met a fellah, and inquired as to the cave. He offered to 
be our guide, and we at once proceeded. We had gone 
out of the way, but not very far. Less than half an hour 
set us right, and an hour more brought us to the edge of 
the tremendous gorge on the side of which the cave 
enters. As the cave lies about half-way up the face 
nearest us, we saw only the opposite precipices at first, 
which were bare, brown, and rugged in the extreme. 
They must be about a thousand feet in sheer descent, 
from the top of the ridge lying before us to the bottom 
of the fearful chasm which the eye could not reach. 
The view recalled some parts of the Sinaitic desert, for 
though the heights are not so naked and excoriated, nor 
so devoid of verdure and life, they are quite as gloomy 
and savage. 

We cannot descend immediately above the entrance. 
The rock is quite perpendicular at that place. But 
about a quarter of a mile to the left, the precipice falls 
back a little, and presents merely a steep slope, on which 
we found herbs and shrubs. Down this we proceed, 
riding part of the way, but soon dismounting. In about 
ten minutes we come to a ledge, in which this slope 
terminates, about half-way down the ravine. The 
opposite face looks more and more rugged at every step. 
Still it was only a small part of the ravine that was 
visible, for to our left a projection of the rock shut out 
the view in that direction, and to the right, about a 
quarter of a mile down, the gorge took an abrupt turn, 
bending towards the Dead Sea, to which I suppose' it 
pursues its way, somewhere north of Ain Jidy, (En Gedi.) 
Before we descended to the level on which we now are, 
we had seen, from the heights above, a forest of wild 
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gray peaks, the very image of sterility, extending for 
miles in a south-eastward direction. 

Having reached the narrow ledge above mentioned, 
we tied our horses, and proceeded in search of the cave, 
about half a mile along the edge to the right. As you 
advance, the way narrows, and the face becomes more 
perpendicular. Only one at a time can scramble 
along. Besides the narrowness of the path, the obstruc- 
tions are numerous from projecting rocks. Sometimes 
you creep under, and at other times you climb over 
these blocks, some of which are detachf d masses, and 
others solid parts of the precipice. Here you have to 
step over a gap, there you have to squeeze yourself 
through a slit ; with the remembrance all the while that 
you are on the sheer face of a precipice, with six or 
seven hundred feet of perpendicular rock below you. 
At length we reached the landing-place, where there is 
room for a few to stand, and where you find two long 
masses of rock over the entrance to the cave. 

We entered the first chamber or cave, and lighted our 
candles. Previously, we had been discussing the ques- 
tion as to our finding the way out of this rocky labyrinth, 
should we venture far, as it is said to extend for miles. 
Some proposed the clue of Ariadne ; but this might cut 
itself against the sharp angles. Others suggest phos- 
phorus, which, rubbed against the rocks as we passed 
along, would leave a luminous track for our guidance 
back through all the sinuosities. But we had none. 
Besides, the exploration of the cave would be the work 
of a day, not an hour, so endless are its ramifications. 

We soon were corrected in some of our ideas. We 
had conceived of the cave as an immense recess in the 
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rock, like Fingal's Cave in Stafta; but here we saw 
nothing of this. It is an innumerable succession of 
arched chambers, like the crypts of a cathedral. These 
are the "sides of the cave'* in which David and his 
men concealed themselves, (i Sam. xxiv. 3 ;) nor can 
anything be imagined more suitable for concealment. 
Hundreds of men could be in these " sides," and yet a 
person entering the cave would not be aware of their 
presence. Each chamber is a stately hall, on all sides 
of which the rocks drop down like Gothic pillars, leaving 
only here and^there gateways by which you pass into 
the adjoining chambers. You might spend days in" 
exploring these vast apartments, for the whole mountain 
seems excavated, or rather honey - combed. The 
quantity or air or gaseous substance generated and 
imprisoned here, when the mass was fluid, must have 
been enormous, indicating, perhaps, the presence of 
some peculiar matter in the composition of the lime- 
stone, which a geologist, or at least a chemist, might 
detect. We did not penetrate into the interior very far ; 
still we groped our way through the passages into a good 
many of these apartments, and found them all much 
alike. Sticking some wax-lights which we had, here and 
there", on some Httle projection, we kept up communi- 
cation with the outer chamber, so as to have no difficulty 
in finding our way out. In some places we observed 
stalactites ; though these were not numerous, ow^ng 
probably to the great dryness of the rock. The air was 
intensely hot, but quite fresh and dry. The stone is 
very much like the usual limestone of Syria, of a white 
or cream colour, which not only makes the cave more 
easily lighted, but gives a cheery brightness to the 
chamber. After this survey we retraced our steps by the 
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same aperture as that by which we entered, and crept 
along the ledge in safety. 

We had reached the cave by a circuitous road, but we 
were guided home over the hill by a direct one. ' We 
had hardly gone above a quarter of a mile, when, in a 
small hollow near the top of the ridge, we lighted on an 
encampment of marauding Bedaween. Out they came 
upon us, young and old, demanding backshish. One 
of us held them in parley, shaking hands with them, 
salaming them, and saying all manner of polite things to 
them, while the rest of us were getting out of their reach. 
Having put them into good humour, he gave them a 
few piastres, and then rode off. Had we not gone out of 
our road, we should have come right down upon this 
horde at first, and should either not have seen the cave 
at all, or only at a great price. 

Leaving the black tents of the robbers behind, we 
were soon upon the top of the height, on our way back 
to Bethlehem. In many parts of these hills we could 
trace the remains of wood. There were still shrubs 
here and there, and some trees. Once there had been 
more. All this may have been " the forest of Hareth f 
and certainly if Hareth means " cutting down," it is true 
to its name. There has been enough of this here. 
Perhaps it was the forest out of which timber was cut 
down for Bethlehem, Tekoah, and the other villages 
round about. 

We reached Jerusalem about sunset, after a pleasant 
but fatiguing day. We had ridden in all at least eight 
and twenty miles, over hill and dale, rock and ridge, 
with not the vestige of a road anywhere. But we saw a 
great deal of ** the hill-country of Judah," and this was 
worth all our toil 
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Jerusalem^ Sabbath, March 2. — After worshipping with 
the congregation on Mount Sion in the forenoon, I went, 
as there was no afternoon service, to spend some hours 
in Gethsemane, with the Bible and an old hymn-book as 
companions. Passing down through the hollow, I was 
struck with the crimson anemones growing in all direc- 
tions. They spoke of the " great drops of blood falling 
down to the ground." These were solemn hours be- 
neath that old olive, remembering Him who died and 
rose again, and learning here again for the thousandth 
time how entirely He had finished His great work of 
sin-bearing, having " His own self borne our sins in His 
own body on the tree." 

Afterwards I went up to the Jewish burying-ground in 
the " valley of Jehoshaphat," and there sat down upon a 
gravestone, with Hebrew inscriptions all round me, 
Jewish dust beneath me, and the beautiful city right 
before me ; stillness and sunshine over all. As believers 
in a risen Christ, our thoughts do not, even in a grave- 
yard, turn so naturally to death and dust and corruption, 
as to life and immortality and gladness. " The resurrec- 
tion of the just ! " What a brightness does it cast over 
the shades of the tomb. 

One day we started for Nebi SemwiL Our way lay by 
the tombs of the Judges, at which, in passing, we stopped 
to take a second look. Then, over I know not how 
many hills and dales, as rough with rocky debris as can 
be imagined, we proceeded, till we reached the hill on 
which this monument is erected. It is steep; but we 
soon ascended it, though the wind blew strongly. Leav- 
ing our horses in the court, we went to the top of the 
tower, where we remained upwards of an hour, admiring 
the view, and examining the country on all sides. We 
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ought to have seen the Mediterranean ; but there were 
clouds in the horizon, which hindered our prospect At 
our feet lay the valley of Ajalon, stretching south-west 
by west, and north-east by east. It is a broad, winding 
valley, with El-Jib (the ancient Gibeon, Josh. ix. 3, &c.) 
in the middle, on a fine rocky mound or platform, slop- 
ing upwards in natural terraces. 

We went down the hill towards Gibeon amid fields 
of olives. We went up close to the city, though we did 
not enter it It is finely situated, both for strength and 
beauty. It is not so much a city set on a hill, as a hill 
round which a city has been coiled, whose walls and 
dwellings, beginning with the lowest terrace, must have 
risen up, tier above tier, to the top. We looked in the 
direction of the plain of Ajalon, and tried to form some 
idea of the scene. We could suppose the hosts of the 
Amorite kings all gathered in this very hollow which we 
were traversing, for " the five kings of the Amorites, the 
king of Jerusalem, the king of Hebron, the king of Jar- 
muth, the king of Lachish, the king of Eglon, gathered 
themselves together, and went up, and encamped before 
Gibeon, and made war against it," (Josh. x. 5.) Moving 
along here, we seem to hear the noise of the battle, and 
above it the voice of the leader — 

** Sun ! stand thou still upon Gibeon ! 
And thou, moon, in the valley of Ajalon." 

How true did these words seem ; how real the whole 
transaction between Joshua and the Lord: for very 
strikingly does the narrative ascribe the miracle to such 
a transaction, telling us, not that Joshua spake to the 
sun and moon, but " then spake Joshua to Jehovah," 
(Josh. X. 12,) " Sun, stand thou stilL" Twice over in the 
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next verse we are told that " the sun stood still, and the 
moon stayed," intimating the reality -of the miracle. 
And then, as if to set aside all future question as to this 
reality, it is added, " There was no day like that, before 
it, or after it, that the Lord hearkened to the voice of a 
man." 

Our evenings were spent within the walls of the city, 
as after sunset the gates are shut, and egress is difficult. 
As there are no street-lamps in Jerusalem, one must have 
their lantern or fan^s when needing to be in the streets 
after sunset ; both because you would be laid hold of by 
the guard as a suspected person, if found without a Hght, 
and because the rough narrow streets really require it. 
Our Jerusalem waiter, Gabriel, considered it as regular 
a part of his duty to come for us with his lantern, as to 
wait at table. On he marched before us, up one narrow 
street and down another, always holding the light as near 
the ground as possible, to indicate the ruts and stones, 
for it was our feet that alone seemed to need the light 
We thus found new meaning in the passage, " Thy word 
is a lamp unto my fec'^ and a light unto my path^^ (Ps. 
cxix. 105.) 

I may mention here, that more than once I visited the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre, going through all its parts, 
and witnessing some of its processions. But there is 
nothing true in it ; all is fiction, got up for show and gain. 
You ascend some steps, and near a splendidly decorated 
altar at the end of the chamber, you see an elevation 
covered with wood ; beneath this is the hill of Calvary ! 
You wish to see the rock itself, but a small slit in the wood 
is lifted up, like the lid of a box, a piece of rock is pointed 
out, and you are told that is the rock ! Those who know 
about the building, say that it is a bit of stone stuck in 
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there, and that there is no rock underneath. The ap- 
pearance of the place convinced us that such is hkely to 
be the case. It is another of the hes of which this whole 
structure is one sad congeries. As a coral reef is the 
product of innumerable insects, each one building his 
own cell and dying, yet in his death adding another 
atom to the mass ; so is this Church ; every stone, arch, 
pillar, altar, statue, image, picture, lamp, being a false- 
hood ; the whole, from floor to dome, one gorgeous im- 
posture. There is here nothing real, nothing genuine. 
It is out and out an (ecclesiastical hoax. In the Latin 
convent we did indeed stumble upon a piece of reality. 
Pulling out a drawer, the long-robed monk showed us 
the sword and spurs of Godfrey I Whatever our opinion 
of Godfrey might be, here at least was an authentic relic 
of the eleventh century. Taking this fragment of reality 
into our hands, we were carried at once back to crusad- 
ing days. It was the memorial of war, not peace ; but 
still it was true\ it was a true thing in the midst of a 
thousand falsities ; and the feeling arising from the 
contrast was indescribable. The sword is not remark- 
able ; considerably less in size than that of Sir William 
Wallace at Dumbarton ; but an officer who was with us, 
and who tried it in various ways, assured us that it was a 
first-rate article ; so shaped as that, when a stroke is de- 
livered, the weight is thrown towards the point. 

Strange, that the only fragment of reality to be found 
in such a spot, should be a warrior's sword. 

We set off one day for the Dead Sea. Our party was 
a tolerably large one. We had young and old, ladies and 
gentlemen, Americans, as well as English and Scotch. 
Two sheikhs of the Ghor Arabs accompanied us as 
guides and protectors. They were gaily dressed their 
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coloured robes flowing out, and showing their well-knit 
frames ; their swarthy faces looking out from under their 
large overhanging kefias, whose red and yellow stripes 
nodded gracefully in the sunshine or floated in the wind, 
as their wearers, spurring their hardy steeds, and bran- 
dishing their long spears, scoured the plain or scaled 
the hill, or showed off their prowess in the mimic fight. 

Not feeling very comfortable on the horse which has 
been assigned me, I ask Haji Ismail what is to be done. 
He summons one of the sheikhs, who at once gives me 
his steed, and mounts my shabbier one. But though 
the animal I have got is a better one, it is more un- 
manageable, and besides, the shovel stirrups with their 
short straps do not give either a firm or an easy seat, as 
we mount or descend the endless succession of steeps 
and hollows which here, like so many vast furrows or 
ridges, run up from the valley of the Kedron. So in 
the course of half an hour I dismount, and walk for a 
little. The bed of the brook down which we saunter is 
dry. At first it is smooth and sandy ; afterwards it be- 
comes rougher, with ruts and stones. I find some ad- 
vantage in walking, as I can look better about me, and 
gather specimens of the many wild flowers that are 
growing along the edges and up the slopes. One of our 
party picks up a locust, perhaps an inch and a half long. 
This is the first that we have seen. The season is not 
yet far enough advanced for them. It is difficult, in 
picking up a single specimen of the tribe, to conceive 
how they could form so dire a scourge as we know they 
have often done. It is this small insect which this 
child beside me holds between his fingers, and to whose 
tiny claws he is presenting a minute round stone, which 
it grasps convulsively, that has swept over kingdoms 
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and laid them desolate in a day. It was this insect, not 
longer than three grasshoppers, that " went up over all 
the land of Egypt, so that the land was darkened," 
that " did eat every herb of the land, and all the fruit of 
the trees," till " there remained not any green thing in 
the trees or in the herbs of the field, through all the land 
of Egypt," (Exod. x. 15.) 

But the banks of the Kedron soon rise into rugged 
precipices, some hundreds of feet in height, forming a 
narrow and impassable ravine, fit haunt for the jackal 
and the eagle. We must now quit the brook, and, 
diverging slightly to the right, ascend the height on 
which Marsaba is built. For an hour we continue 
ascending and winding. The road is rough ; here over 
broken stones, there over flat slippery rocks, on which 
our horses more than once threaten to lose their footing. 
As we near the convent, the road becomes more level, 
and there is a low wall of loose stones on our left, which 
is by no means unnecessary, as the precipice on which it 
is built, and on the ledge of which we are climbing, is 
fearful. Sometimes we lose sight of it ; at other times 
we look down into its depths, and see, on the side oppo- 
site to us, caves in every recess, and ruins on every 
ledge. These exactly resemble what we saw at Feiran. 
They seem to have been dug or built for the same pur- 
pose as those in the peninsular desert, and probably 
about the same time. In these, thousands of hermits 
sought to purchase a name here, and heaven hereafter, 
by living like worms or wild beasts. 

About four we reach Marsaba; but we prefer to 
encamp outside, in a pleasant hollow, about a hundred 
yards from the convent, whose high walls and massive 
towers overlook our tents. We see the monks moving 
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about upon the roof, wondering, no doubt, that we 
should prefer the tent to the cloister. The former, 
however, has charms for us which the latter has not ; 
and the remembrances of Abraham and his tent are 
pleasanter to us than those of St Saba and his cell. 
Yet the convent stands nobly upon the mighty cliff, a 
much more imposing structure than that of St Katherine 
at Mount Sinai. It crowns the precipice, and, taking 
advantage of the bold inequalities of the descent, it has 
fitted in its buttresses and battlements to the various 
shelves and ledges, so as to present, on one side 
especially, not so much one castle or convent as an 
assemblage of these, spreading out in wings on both 
sides, and rising, tier above tier, upon the receding 
rock. We spend the evening in wandering over the 
overhanging heights, and sauntering up the bed of a 
small torrent, which, when in flood, sends its hasty 
waters into the Kedron, but which was now wholly 
dry, its bed partly flat rock and partly gray sand. 

We rise next day before the sun, about five o'clock, 
in order to give ourselves sufficient time for the Dead 
Sea and Jordan. In consequence of the usual amount , 
of Arab delay and confusion, we are not able to start 
till a quarter to eight. We have been speculating as to 
which way our path lies. How shall we cross that 
enormous chasm, which looks so like the valley of the 
shadow of death ] Or how shall we find a road up these 
steeps that lie in front? We seem hemmed in on all 
sides ; must we retrace our steps ] We must ; and, 
following our guides, we find that we have to return for 
upwards of a mile, along the road by which yesterday 
we ascended to the convent. Keeping this road, we 
soon arrive at the place where the perpendicular sides of 
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the ravine have sunk down into mere rising grounds. 
Now we can cross the ravine. We do so ; turning to 
the right, and moving eastwards across a succession of 
ravines, and hillocks, and undulations, till we reach the 
Dead Sea, about half-past twelve. On a height, some- 
what more than a mile from the place where we crossed, 
we get our first view of the sea. We had seen it several 
times from the Mount of Olives, but that was far off. 
Now it is near ; not eight miles off. We gaze right down 
upon its waters, which now, in the glow of morning, look 
bright and clear. There they lie, lifeless and motionless, 
but intensely blue. At this distance not a wave seems 
to rise, nor a ripple to stir. , Only the silent clouds float 
lazily above them, as if suspended in a dense air. The 
shadows come and go, in seams or patches, across the 
surface. The mountain- wall of. Moab flings down its 
long line of shade, increasing the solemn majesty of the 
scene, while deepening its unearthly gloom. Dull ex- 
halations seem occasionally to rise, reminding one of the 
time when Abraham, from some similar height to the 
south of this spot, "looked toward Sodom and Go- 
morrah, and toward all the land of the plain, and beheld, 
and, lo, the smoke of the country went up as the smoke 
of a furnace," (Gen. xix. 28.) Yet, upon the whole, 
beauty, not gloom, is the characteristic of the scene, — 
beauty which is not marred, but rather heightened, by 
the stem grandeur of the hills of Moab. 

For more than three hours it has been a ride over a 
continuous series of heights and depressions, many of 
these, especially the latter, grassy and pleasant. Five 
or six times we have caught full gaze of the sea, as we 
mount the slopes or halt upon the hillocks ; as many 
times have we lost sight of it, as we move down into 
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the valleys or hollows between. These glimpses of the 
Dead Sea through the hollows of the intervening hills, 
were exquisite : each came like a meteor, shining out, 
and then vanishing. 

The road, though thus unequal, and in some places 
circuitous, is not rocky nor precipitous : this district 
seems to contain more depth of soil than some parts of 
the south of Judah. Grass spreads over the sides and 
bottoms of the hills, and even the summits are not 
wholly bare ; though one looks in vain for anything like 
the rich green turf of meadow or mountain, such as are 
known in the north. Wild-flowers are shooting up in 
all directions ; the anemong, the cyclamen, and in still 
greater profusion, a yellow flower, like a small mari- 
gold, called cassia by some. This verdure continues all 
the way ; and even when at last we find ourselves in 
the plain of the lake, which we had thought to be 
wholly barren, and '' given to salt," we see flowers, and 
shrubs, and reeds, down to the very margin of the 
waters. These tall reeds, six feet high at least, wave 
softly in the noon-breeze which is coming over the sea 
and rippling its waters, and these bushes, some like 
oleanders, form low patches of brushwood, which relieve 
the sandy aspect of the plain, and take away the utter 
desolation which otherwise the scene would present 
This northern end of the lake is not so waste and fearful 
as the southern. 

We approach the sea. The ground has in all direc- 
tions a crust of white salt, in appearance somewhat like 
what we had seen in the desert at Ghurundel and Useit, 
only thicker and more plentiful The shore is strewed 
with the debris of trees which Jordan in flood has 
brought down; twigs, branches, and roots, lying along 
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the beach, all of them well coated with salt In different 
parts, the shore is deeply lined with a dark-brown sub- 
stance, like well-pounded bark, which possibly may be 
the debris of leaves, or perhaps the seeds and flowers of 
the tall shaggy reeds which seem to grow plentifully 
around, and which a south-east wind would waft across 
the lake, from the reed-jungles on the shore of Moab. 
The waters look intensely blue, though as we near them 
there is a tinge of green perceptible. There is a slight 
curl over them at present, as a soft breeze has risen, 
and the ripples drop quietly at our feet, with a thick 
soapy or greasy froth, which leaves a stain upon the 
sand. The noon is hot, and besides, we have got down 
to a level, which makes a sort of tropical climate, as the 
lake is upwards of 1300 feet below the level of the 
Mediterranean. We are thirsty, and the water looks 
cool and tempting ; but we know its nature, and refrain. 
Not so my little gray horse, which, though I suppose 
it has not been here for the first time, still seems 
ignorant of the lake's true character. As thirsty as 
ourselves, and not so prudent, it rushes into the water 
and takes a draught ; one draught, no more. It shakes 
itself and turns away. We taste the water, and find it 
nauseous in the extreme. It is not so much salt as 
acrid. Burning bitterness seems better to describe it 
than salt ; burning bitterness, which seizes on lips, and 
tongue, and palate, leaving for a considerable time the 
sense of prickliness and inflammation. A single drop 
will do this ; though, of course, the larger the mouthful 
the more intolerable the sensation. Whether, at night, 
the waters have the hue of absinthe, as some travellers 
have remarked, I cannot say. That they have the taste 
of absinthe by night and by day, I am sure. There is 
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no unpleasant smell, nor any vapour arising from the 
water, save perhaps at the marshes on the beach. The 
^ye sees almost no difference between this and any salt 
lake or arm of the sea. 

After wandering for a little along the salt-encrusted 
beach, and picking up some small pieces of flint strewed 
over it, we propose to bathe, each one choosing the spot 
he most fancies. I observe a curious peninsula, about 
one-fourth of the distance between us and what I sup- 
pose is the mouth of Jordan. It may be about a 
quarter of a mile in diameter, and is one vast heap of 
stones, intermixed with branches, trunks of trees, all of 
them peeled and bleached. The stones are large, none 
of them less than a foot square, and many of thena four 
timco that size. They are not rounded, but their angles 
are all rubbed off by the chafing of the waves. The 
ruins are said to have the name of Rejdm Liit, Lot's 
Cairn. 

Under so hot a sun one feels the attraction of any- 
thing that looks like water ; so, without much delay, I 
plunge into the tempting element. I am soon afloat, 
and find all true that has been said as to the density ot 
the waters. Striking out to some distance, I find myself 
exposed to the breeze and the spray, which soon com- 
pel me to return, as it is impossible to keep the eyes 
open from the pain produced by the salt. The water 
has an oily sensation ; yet after all, if you can keep it 
from mouth and eyes, the difference is not very per- 
ceptible between it and the ocean, save as to density 
and buoyancy. Some speak of the difficulty of sinking 
here ; I feel as much the difficulty of swimming. Not 
because there is a tendency to sink, but because tYi^feet 
persist in getting above the surface, thereby throwing the 
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head too low, and depriving the swimmer of his impel- 
hng power. In spite of spray and breeze, and salt and 
bitterness, I enjoy this plunge greatly, not being willing 
to quit the water even after a swim of some twenty 
minutes. Two birds like gulls are flying over my head all 
the time. Are they in quest of fish ? It would seem so. 
Yet perhaps they are mistaken, as no fish is said to be 
found in this lake of the dead, save what the Jordan in 
flood hurries down to it, to die. 

Coming out of the water we find ourselves thoroughly 
pickled. The salt has incrusted our skin and powdered 
our hair like hoar-frost We do not experience, how- 
ever, any very disagreeable sensations, though we are a 
little out of sorts with the coating of brine and bitumen. 
But in two hours we hope to reach the Jordan and wash 
all this away. We are very thirsty, and there is no well 
at hand. We come up to our dragoman to see if he can 
help us. We find him lying lazily on the hot beach, 
keeping his horse standing, as a shade, between him and 
the sun. He has provided no water, and he seems to 
think that an orange will suffice till we reach Jordan. 
We do not think so, and are inclined to blame him; but 
there is now no help. We can surely endure thirst for 
two hours, even on such sands and under such a sun. 

We now mount and move on to the pilgrims* bathing- 
place. The sheikhs are flourishing their spears and 
spurring their steeds to lead the way. One points to the 
place where Jordan pours itself into the lake, as if asking 
whether we wish to visit the spot We would fain do it ; 
but it is two or three miles off", and we have a long ride 
before us. So, after allowing him to conduct us a little 
way, and to show us the hollow which contains the river, 
we turn round and press northwards. 
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What a stretch of utter barrenness! What a dreary 
plain of sand, unbroken by tree, or rock, or hillock ! 
And what a sun is this that is now beating down upon 
us, and doubling all its heat by reflection from this yellow 
powder beneath us, into which our horses sink at every 
step up to the fetlocks ! But though the day is hot, the 
breeze is not at rest We have felt it as it brushed the 
salt spray from the lake, we are now to feel it as it lifts 
the sand from the plain. It is evidently not taking the 
whole breadth of the Ghor, but moving in lines or 
stripes, which as they cross and cut each other, are 
tossing up the sand in wild eddies. We have noticed 
this already as we ga.zed on the plain from the height 
this morning, but now we see it close at hand, and by 
no means relish the idea of being swept round by one of 
these sandy whirlpools, which are rising and falling, 
moving from place to place all over the plain. We are 
looking to some spot, perhaps half a mile before us or at 
our side. The sand is smooth and the air is clear. In 
a moment a yellow cloud rises out of the ground, and, 
whirling round with immense velocity, assumes the form 
of a vast spiral column, which, after reaching a height 
of some sixty feet, spreads itself out in air. It does not 
stand still for a moment, but rotating both round its 
own axis, and also round some centre which the breeze 
has chosen for it, it continues the smoky whirl for five or 
ten minutes, till, as the wind falls, the sand precipitates 
itself, or rather seems to dissolve itl air. 

As we move northwards, the sand plain is exchanged 
for a more broken and fertile region. There are now 
shrubs and flowers, and grass, in the hollows and along 
the dried water-courses. But the fertility here is not 
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great, though it is a wonderful improvement on the 
sandy barrenness over which we have been riding. 

Our party is beginning to straggle and separate. So 
long as we are on the level plain, this is of no conse- 
quence, as we can see each other ; but about three 
o'clock, when crossing one of these torrent beds, and 
passing through a sort of jungle, four of us linger behind, 
and lose sight of dragoman and sheikhs. Thinking that 
our course must still be due north, we press on over the 
stony and uneven ground ; but we see no trace of our 
friends. Have we struck into the wrong path 1 As we 
hesitate, we sec clearly two ways before us, divided from 
each other by bare sandy hills, of no great height. We 
choose the right as the likelier, and give the reins to our 
horses, certain to overtake the party, as it is not ten 
minutes since we lost sight of them. But no one is 
visible. About a mile off, we see human forms; but 
can they be our companions or guides'? More likely 
they are wandering Bedaween, who, if they find us alone 
will not spare us. We are now in a small sandy plain, 
girt in, to the left, by a sweep of low hills, or hillocks, on 
one of wliich stands an old castle, apparently deserted, 
and in ruins. We know not its name, and no one is 
near to toll us. Which way shall we now turn 1 The 
party is evidently not in front, else we must, ere this, 
have overtaken them. On which side are they 1 This 
is our debate. As we debate, a long shining serpent 
makes its appearance, gliding over the sands. One of 
our number, leaping down from his horse, assails it with 
his whip, and at length kills it. We debate again. Which 
way shall we go % Push straight on is our first purpose ; 
for, as in war, so in travel, there are some mistakes which 
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can only be rectified by persevering in them. But the 
wild Arabs in front make us hesitate. Right over these 
sandy hillocks to the left, say some of us ; for our party 
must be there, as that is the road which we ought to 
have kept, when we diverged to the right. Backwards, 
say the rest of us. Let us retrace our steps to the point 
whence we struck off, lest, if we attempt these unknown 
steeps we lose ourselves altogether. The latter counsel 
prevails. We turn our horses' heads, and move briskly 
southwards, hoping to catch somewhere a glimpse of the 
party, and thinking that our Arabs will be in search of 
us. Ere we have gone half a mile, we discover, to the 
left of us, among the thick jungle, Ali, our Jerusalem 
muleteer. He has been waiting for us, and immediately 
sets out before us as our guide. In less than ten minutes 
we find ourselves in the midst of our friends, on the 
woody banks of the Jordan, at the pilgrims* bathing- 
place, where, tradition says, Israel crossed the stream. 
The spot takes the name of El-Meshra, 

Here there is a shelving shore for about sixty yards, 
but everywhere else there are steep banks, overgrown 
with trees of every various kind, planes, willows, tamarisks, 
nubks, acacias ; but the palm and olive are wanting. 
The river is turbid, as if the rains or melting snows were 
still pouring themselves into it. It is not red nor brown, 
like our northern rivers in flood, but of dull gray hue, 
though not quite so soapy-looking as the Rhine. It rolls 
rapidly, and is here perhaps a hundred feet across. We 
bathe, and find the refreshment great, after the salt of the 
Dead Sea, and the heat of the day's sun. The bottom of 
the stream here is soft with a dull-coloured mud, in which 
we alternately slip, or sink up to the ankles. It is a deposit 
irom the gray hills which line its eastern bank up to the 
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Sea of Galilee. About twelve or fourteen feet from the 
bank, it is above our middle, and a few. feet more would 
compel us to swim, and bring us into the rush of the 
stream. We would fain swim across that we might set 
foot on Reuben's territory, but the river is rapid, and we 
are not willing to run needless risks. 

But we must now quit El-Meshra, and bid farewell to 
Jordan, till we meet it again nearer its source, less turbid 
in its flow. We have not moved ten yards when the 
river is hidden from our sight by its high banks and over 
shadowing jungle. Unlike the Nile, which is so fully 
visible on all sides, Jordan is seldom seen from any dis- 
tance. 

As we advance we feel that we are rising, and yet we 
seem to be crossing a level plain, which our two sheikhs 
are scouring in all directions, brandishing their spears, 
and rushing in mock battle against each other. But the 
rise is a peculiar one. A succession of steppes or shelves 
from the Jordan, almost to Jericho, raises us. These 
form so many banks and channels ; and, as the river 
swells, in time of snow-melting, it first overflows the 
one, then if the flood be a heavy one, it rises to the 
second or third bank, thus literally overflowing or "fill- 
ing up " all its banks, (Josh. iii. 15.) The whole plain 
through which we have been passing since we left the 
lake seems to have been at times submerged. Yet as 
to the present overflow of the river there is some uncer- 
tainty, as no t^vellers seem to have visited it later than 
March or the beginning of April. The greater flood may 
be after that ; though it is quite possible that the actual 
" filling up " may be less extensive now, not because the 
snows of Anti-Libanus or the Hauran mountains have 
diminished, but because the stream itself, flowing over a 
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muddy channel, has gradually dredged its bed, carrying 
down its mud and silt to the Dead Sea, and leaving a 
deeper bottom than in former ages. 

The sun is fast declining, and its western radiance 
is adding softness to the scene. The air is clear and 
bracing, for the day's heavy heat has passed away, and 
a light breeze is wandering at will over the plain. The 
sensation of freshness and buoyancy forms a joyous con- 
trast to the lassitude produced by the fierce heat to which 
we have been exposed for hours. We are still far below 
the level of the Mediterranean, but the evening, as it falls 
around us, seems to bring with it the exhilaration of 
mountain air. And see these brakes of tall reeds, which 
we are passing ! How gracefully do they wave to the 
wind, and how brightly do their large bushy heads of 
down gleam in the sinking sunshine ! They are the 
reeds of the wilderness " shaken with the wind," (Matt 
xi. 7.) At no time could we have seen them to greater 
perfection, or realised from them more fully the meaning 
of these words of the Lord. The whole scene is exqui- 
sitely enjoyable, though perhaps no part of it can be 
called beautiful. The eastern hills of the El-BelkUy 
(which embrace the mountains of old Ammon and Moab,) 
the dark line that marks the Jordan, the broad plain of 
glittering sand, the gleam of the Dead Sea, with the 
mountain shadows darkening it — all these, as we stood 
still and looked around us, formed a picture of mingled 
solemnity and sweetness, peace and gloom, which im- 
prints itself, not on the eye, but on the soul for ever. 

But now we approach a patch of jungle, trees and 
shrubs of various kinds covering the bottom and sides 
of a small hollow. We see a path close by these reeds 
which are shaking in the sun. We follow it down through 
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the entangling branches, and in a few minutes find our- 
selves at the side of one of the clearest and finest wells 
that we have seen. It is circular in form, well built, and 
preserved with care ; open on all sides, but shaded by 
the trees. The very look of it refreshes. What a rest- 
ing-place at noon ! Our dragoman does not know the 
name. Is this Ain-Hajlah^ and was the castle we saw in 
the afternoon Kasr Hajlah^ the remains of the Beth- 
Hoglah of Benjamin ; a city on the border-line between 
Benjamin and Judah] (Josh. xv. 6, . . 18, 19, 21.) 

Emerging from this thicket, and leaving this " eye of 
the desert " behind us, we continue our route. The sun 
is setting, and we have still some distance to traverse. 
The inequalities of the way are many, but not rugged ; 
still they are such as to cause mishaps, in the shape of 
stumbling and falling, to some of our party. Yet, though 
we shall have some incidents to talk over, or to laugh 
over, at night round our tent-table, we have had no ad- 
ventures beyond those of passing through such scenes as 
we have done to-day. Seldom does one single day 
bring the traveller into contact with so many wonders. 
The journey is quite an episode, and one of striking in- 
terest. Nor is it yet done. 

We are approaching Jericho. But the shadows have 
fallen, and though the sky is clear, yet the dusky twi- 
light narrows the landscape, and hides even its near 
features. The valley of the Jordan is now shut out, and 
the Dead Sea has ceased to gleam in the distance. I 
know not whether on this spot, and in the stillness of the 
"gloaming," we. may hear the notes of St Saba's vesper- 
bell. I suppose not. We are too far north, and there 
are many intervening heights. And even though we had, 
it could not have fallen on our ears with the awe and 
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the mystery which it is said to bring with it, as at mid- 
night it passes over that solemn sea behind us, and dies 
upon the hills of Moab. 

There is no moon in the sky ; but the air is clear, and 
the stars are brightening, and the twilight has not yet 
passed wholly into night. We are at Jericho ; but the 
house of Zaccheus, of which pilgrims speak, is invisible, 
or only recognised as a dark mass of building, which 
may be anything or nothing. We enter Jericho^ or at 
least Riha^ for old Jericho is not. The poor mud-huts 
of an Arab village, out of which the lights are twinkling 
as we pass, are all the memorials of the goodly city. 

After riding some time in the dark, by a winding and 
intricate road, still apparently through orchards in some 
parts, we reach our tents, a little after seven. They are 
pitched amid a vast grove of trees, hard by Ain-Sultdn^ 
the royal fountain, or as Christians have named it, the 
fountain of EHsha. 

Next morning we surveyed the whole scene, — drinking 
of the waters which were healed by the prophet, and 
wandering down the rivulet which they form. It is a 
tolerable stream, or at least rivulet, about eight feet 
broad and half a foot deep, flowing smoothly downward, 
without a break or whirl, clear and sunny. Its banks 
are soft and fresh, with weed and flower, and grassy turf, 
lined with nature's leafy trellice-work of shrub and tree. 
There is fragrance, too, coming up from the daisy, the 
lily, and the mint, which grow plentifully around. The 
trees are various ; but the most common is the nubk. 
There is the ZukMni^ a well-sized thorny tree, with a 
small leaf and a green fruit, like a potato-apple, out of 
which oil is extracted. There is also a large shrub or 
inferior tree, with yellow fruit, like small oranges. This 
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fruit the natives call TUffah-el-MejcifAn — that is, the mad- 
apples — because they are said to make all who eat them 
mad. This name, however, I found was not confined to 
this tree ; for they call the mandrake plant, which grew in 
different parts of the country, and especially around 
Jerusalem, by the same name. Donkeys and sheep, 
however, eat these mad apples, it would seem, without 
losing their reason. 

I proceeded onwards to the spot where the fountain 
wells up strongly and freshly at the foot of a rock, form- 
ing a tolerably large basin, out of which it slowly finds 
its way to the channel of the stream, which, flowing on- 
ward through the verdure and jungle I have described, 
proceeds to Er-Riha, carrying fruitfulness and beauty for 
miles, till it loses itself in the sands of the plain, — too 
feeble to succeed in reaching Jordan. The bottom of 
the basin is mingled sand and pebble, up through which 
the water bubbles, and over which it spreads itself, as 
pure and fresh a fountain of " living waters " as one could 
light upon, either in the west or east. Hard by the 
brink, and throwing its branches over the basin, was a 
fig-tree of good size. Every bough was loaded with 
small green figs, as large as gooseberries; spring was 
already far advanced in the low region of the Ghor, 
though it seemed little more than begun in the high lands 
around Jerusalem. A few days before, we had been at 
Bethany, and not a fig-tree had begun to swell ; but here 
the figs are already formed. The climate must be three 
weeks or a month earlier here. One is struck, too, with 
the figs bursting forth, ere a leaf is seen, and without any 
blossom. We had seen the almond putting forth its 
blossoms ere a leaf-bud had swollen ; but here is the fig 
giving out its figs without blossom or leaf. Its branch is 
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not yet " tender," and it is not yet putting forth leaves, 
(Matt xxiv. 32,) for as yet it is only spring; but in a few 
weeks, or less, the branch will swell and the leaf come 
forth, to shade the fruit from excess of heat ; then it is 
known that " summer is nigh." 

After breakfast we set out on our return to Jerusalem, 
and began to ascend. We soon struck into a deep 
ravine ; but the road lay not at the foot, but a consider- 
able way up its southern flank. We noticed water at the 
bottom, and a tolerable amount of verdure. The note 
of the cuckoo came, Uke a ** wandering voice," across 
the glen, though there seemed no woods, in which this 
"stranger of the grove," this "messenger of spring," 
could find a place for rest or song. We rode on through 
most romantic ravines, with flowers scattering themselves 
on the slopes and hollows, for several hours. It was the 
way which the Son of God had so often traversed, when 
He came and went between Jericho and Bethany. 

The road forms a continuous descent from Jerusalem 
to Jericho, and to this the expression may refer, "a 
certain man went down from Jerusalem to Jericho," 
(Luke X. 30,) and somewhere in these rugged and lonely 
glens the man " fell among thieves." The road would 
seem to have been in these days frequented by robbers, 
and many travellers, in different ages, have written of it, 
as still a place of peril and a haunt of evil-doers. One 
of the ladies in our company happened to linger a little 
way behind, at a part of the road where a sharp shoulder 
of the hill quickly hid her from the rest of the party. In 
a moment two Bedaween issued from a hollow by the 
way-side, who, taking hold of her donkey's bridle, tried 
to lead it aside into the recess out of which they had 
come. Knowing a little Arabic, she spoke to them and 
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threatened them, but they insisted that she was going 
wrong, and that they were leading her right. Her don- 
key boy too, seemed in a moment to become their 
confederate, and urged her and the donkey off the road. 
She shouted, but the projecting angle of the hill 
prevented her being seen or heard. The fellows were 
proceeding to force, and would have carried her off to 
their mountain retreat, had not one of our number, who 
had been detained a little by the way, providentially come 
up. The Bedaween fled when he approached. But 
the incident was a curious corroboration of old testi- 
monies, and an illustration of the parable already re- 
ferred to, — ^giving us one proof more, among the many, 
that our Lord's parables are not only most true to nature, 
but have actually some well-known fact as their basis. 

About half-past one, at the top of the ascent, we 
abruptly came in sight of Bethany, resting apparently on 
the crest of the opposite height, yet in a hollow at the 
foot of the higher ridge of Olivet that rises behind. This 
view of the village is remarkably beautiful, — the best 
that we have seen of it. Often must the Lord have stood 
where we did, looking across the hollow upon the lowly 
village, longing to rest under the loving roof of Lazarus, 
after a hot day's heavy journey. We soon reached 
Bethany, and passed through it, amid the staring of 
villagers and the noise of dogs. It looked well from 
the distant height, with its olives, figs, and blossoming 
almonds ; but within all was filth and confusion. Pass- 
ing on, we began to descend the Mount of Olives, and, 
at a sudden turn, Jerusalem burst upon our sight; as 
fair a vision of an earthly city as the eye can look upon. 
Here it might be that the Son of God looked and wept. 
" V/hen He beheld [or came in sight of] the city He 
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wept over it" Bending to the right, and going down 
into a hollow, we lost the view, till another turn brought 
it fully before us. Then slowly winding round and 
descending the western side of the -hill, we came to the 
valley of Jehoshaphat, startling a turtledove from an 
olive-tree at our side, but meeting with no one till we 
ascended the slope at St Stephen's gate, a little after 
two o'clock. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

QUARRIES UNDER JERUSALEM — LAST SABBATH — GETH- 
SEMANE LEPERS — LAST WALK TO BETHANY — DEPARTURE. 

/^NE afternoon we proceeded to the great quarries 
^^ under the city. BundUng up some old clothes, 
kindly lent us for the occasion, to throw over our own 
apparel, we proceeded through the city to the Damascus 
gate, looking Hke soldiers with their knapsacks slung 
over their shoulders, or rather hke the Gibeonites with 
their clouted garments. 

Turning to the right when we reached the gate, and 
going a few minutes along the wall, (some 150 yards,) 
we saw a hole not two feet in diameter, on a level with 
the ground. It was not cut in the rock but through 
the wall, very slightly sloping downwards towards the 
interior. 

Having donned the "old clothes" which we brought 
w ith us, we examine the entrance. It seems only made 
for a serpent or a jackal, not for one of the family of 
Adam. Shall we enter with head or feet foremost l We 
decide on the latter. Very wisely, too, as we soon 
found. Lying down on the ground, we inserted our feet 
and legs ; then, gradually pushing our persons through, 
by means of our hands, we found that there was a sud- 
den fall of some five feet to the first level. To this 
upper shelf we dropped our bodies in succession, and 
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commenced lighting candles, torches, and wax-lights. 
That part of the roof immediately above the entrance 
was not ver)' high, but it seemed to be soHd rock. The 
five feet of perpendicular height down which we had 
dropped, holding by the hands, was the rough interior of 
the city-wall, built, as I have already said, across the 
mouth of the chamber laid open by the vertical cutting 
into the quarr}'. At the side of this chamber there 
seemed to be another; at least, I observed the rock 
coming down, and forming a sort of division between the 
place on which we stood, and another immediately ad- 
joining, in which I noticed a chink, through which the 
light was gleaming. 

The shelf of rock on which we were standing is evi- 
dently much higher than the other parts of the quarry ; 
for we see a sloping descent before us, down which we 
are to go. 

We now, torches in hand, went down the slope, which 
was apparently composed of hardened debris, (the re- 
mains of the dressings of the stones,) covered with fine 
dry dust. The i^idth of this part is considerable, though its 
height is not great ; but one is afraid to guess at either ; 
and it is not easy to measure them. At the foot of this 
descent several immense chambers are visible in all 
directions. We visited them all, and then passed on to 
others beyond, and again to others beyond these. Be- 
tween these different compartments, the rock came down 
to the ground ; or rather, as in coal-mines, huge blocks, 
like vast but shapeless pillars, had been left to sustain 
the mass above. For upwards of two hours we groped 
about in these strange recesses, the chief inconvenience 
being the heat Yet, hot as the air was there was no 
unpleasant smell or dampness. All was fresh and diy« 
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The excavations here are totally different from those 
at Akeldama or the tombs of the Judges. You see at 
once the object in view by the excavations. Large 
niches there are here no doubt ; but their rough facings 
and edges tell you that it was the piece cut out that was 
the thing of value, not the recess left behind as in the 
case of the tombs. The size, too, of these horizontal 
cuttings is so great, as to show that they were not meant 
for tombs. The spaces left correspond so exactly to the 
measurements of the immense stones, which are seen in 
different parts of the south-eastern angle of the city 
wall, that the object of the quarrying is quite obvious. 
And it is the size of the stones that makes it so probable 
that they were used in the building of the temple. It is 
said that these excavations extend to Moriah and to 
Gethsemane, and that there was a vertical aperture at or 
near Moriah, through wlych the stones were lifted up to 
the temple, and set in their places, without noise of axe 
or hammer. Only underneath was the sound of the 
hammer heard. Hewn and polished here, they rose up 
without noise to their appointed place above. 

The small fountain in one of the recesses is poor 
enough ; and if it were no better in former days than 
now, it could not have been of much service to the work- 
men. There was a little water in it, but it did not seem 
very pure. In several places the diggings had obviously 
been much deeper than they now appear, as the rubbish 
fills up several of the hollows. That rubbish was of 
different kinds. In some places it was small as common 
gravel. In other places it was piled up in considerable 
fragments, apparently the refuse of the first rough dress- 
ing of the stones. In other places the fragments were 
much larger. The debris lay in all manner of shapes ; 
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here in small heaps, there in large mounds, there in the 
form of pavement > here in bars, there in blocks or square 
boulders, there in slices, there in nodules, there in 
crumbs. Every part ot this great marble mine was dif- 
ferent from the other. All was irregular — size, shape, 
position, elevation. There was no apparent plan of ex- 
cavation. Grooves, cuttings, hammer-marks, and chisel- 
marks, were visible on the various sides of the rocks, 
which looked remarkably fresh and white. 

In one part, a deep hollow or large pit, we saw a skull 
and some bones ; but that was the only fragment of the 
kind that we noticed. So that the quarry would not seem 
to have been the haunt of wild beasts. Bones and other 
refuse would have been found in larger quantities. It 
would have been rather curious had this been ascertained 
to be the resort of the neighbouring wolves and jackals ; 
for this is Benjamin's hill ; and it would have given to 
this great cavern the character of the den of the wolf of 
Benjamin, (the " evening wolfi" Zeph. iii. 3,) here tearing 
his prey and gnawing his bones, preserving to the last 
the character of " wolf of Benjamin," tlie " wolf of the 
evenings," (Jer. v. 6.) But we found no relics of the kind 
alluded to. 

It seems to be to this place that the frequent refer- 
ences in Josephus are made, in his narration of the siege 
of the city. When the lower city was taken, many of 
the Jews, with their leaders, betook themselves to caverns 
under the city. "Their last hope," he says in one place, 
^* was in the underground places, betaking themselves to 
which they expected not to be searched out** But the 
most striking notice of these cavities is in a subsequent 
book, when going back upon some parts of the narrative, 
he describes Simon, who occupied the upper city, when 
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the Romans had forced the wall and had entered the 
streets, as letting himself down into these caverns, with 
a great number of associates and workmen carrying iron 
tools, in order to dig a way out for himself beyond the 
city and the Roman lines. He found the work too great, 
and, as provisions began to fail, he bethought himself of 
a stratagem to save himself and to alarm the Romans. 
Robing himself in white, and throwing over his shoulders 
a purple mantle, he suddenly rose above ground amid the 
ruins of the temple. His device threw the enemy into 
momentary astonishment \ but mustering courage to 
salute the spectre, they seized Simon and carried him to 
Terentius Rufus ^ and finally to Rome. But his appear- 
ance led to the discovery of the entrance to the caverns, 
and his companions were immediately searched for and 
brought up. 

We retraced our steps through the diflferent avenues 
and chambers of this vast quarry without difficulty, as 
our guide was with us. But we felt that without a guide 
we should not have liked to traverse these intricacies. 

We soon ascended the last slope leading up to the 
aperture, and then, one by one, wriggled ourselves through 
the narrow bore. We did not experience any greater 
discomfort than a little heat and dirt Doffing our 
superfluous garments, we strapped them up, and throwing 
them over our shoulders, returned through the Damascus 
gate and along the bazaars, to our hotel on Mount Sion. 

The. last Sabbath I spent in Jerusalem was beautiful. 
I rose early and sat at the window, marking the different 
parts of the well-known scene. Scopus and Olivet, with 
the range of city roofs between, looked brighter than 
ever. Nothing that the sunshine of the present, or the 
memories of the past, could do for them was awanting. 
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Almost under the window was " Hezekiah's pool,'* as it 
is called ; a little further on the Church of the Holy Sep- 
ulchre ; to the right, on the hill, rose the Church of the 
Ascension ; the place where I was sitting was Mount 
Zion, and not far off there rose one of the few palm-trees 
which still adorn Jerusalem. Congenial scenes tor a 
Sabbath morning ! There was no gloom nor heaviness. 
Light, love, peace, seemed to impregnate the air and 
tinge the sky. Desolation and death seemed far away. 
It was a living stillness that floated down from that old 
canopy of blue, speaking to us even more of the life than 
of the death of the Risen One ; for though this is His 
city and His tomb, " He is not here. He is risen ; " and 
it is of Him as the Risen Christ that this day speaks. 
Out of death, life has come ; out of the grave, resurrec- 
tion. The " first day of the week ! " How rich is the 
glow of the new dawn which the last chapters of the 
evangelists record ! Darkness had been for three days 
upon the face of the deep ; and now God said " let the 
light be, and the light was." On this morn the " true 
light," — the Itix vera mundi, — rose upon the city that had 
sought to quench it. On what nation, city, soul, may it 
not rise if it rose upon Jerusalem ? 

After public service, I took my Bible and went to 
Gethsemane,. going out by the Jaffa gate. Outside was 
a goodly sight. Men, women, and children, all in gala 
dress, sat or strolled upon the various slopes of Zion, and 
in Its neighbourhood. There were stragglers here and 
there for nearly a mile in all directions. The women 
were most numerous, and their white head-dress, some- 
times swelling in the breeze, sometimes lying gracefully 
over their shoulders, glanced brightly out amid the less 
numerous red and yellow turbans of the men. Most of 
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them were in groups, conversing with each other under 
the walls of the city, hard by the Jaffa gate, or on the 
knolls around. How like it seemed to the scene which 
the prophet gives, " thy people still are talking by the 
walls and in the doors of the houses ^^ (Ezek. xxxiii. 30.) 

The city is no longer " Salem " the city of peace ; nor 
is it either the city of righteousness, or the city of the 
great King. It lies not only waste, but defiled and un- 
clean. The "holy flesh" (Jer. xi. 15) has passed away, 
and the only sacredness connected with it is in the 
memories of the past Yet the Moslem has affixed to 
it the name of holy, El-Kuds, and calls that clean which 
God has called unclean. I do not know that in so doing 
he had Scripture in his thoughts at all. Yet from the 
time of Nehemiah downwards, it frequently gets this name. 

I soon found a shady olive, with a rock beneath, where 
I could sit down. There were no groups of strollers 
near, nor was there so much as one passing fellah to 
disturb the quiet. The ground was partly ploughed, but 
the grain was barely showing itself. Small flowers, of 
various colours, sprinkled the soil. It is "good to be 
here ;" but not good, as some have dreamed, to be here 
always, A week's retreat in such a spot, after the toil 
and buffeting of useful but exliausting months, is much 
to be coveted ; but a life-tnne*s slumberous inaction, even 
in Gethsemane or Golgotha, would be utter weariness. 
The casual solitude, like that of Paul in the Mamertine 
dungeon, or of John in Patmos, or Whitefield upon the 
Atlantic Ocean, coming after brave doings and endur- 
ings, this is "the sleep which God gives to His beloved," 
this is the silence which heals the wounds of the spirit, 
and fills it with serene, but not stagnant joy. 

How true does the gospel story of "the agony" appear 
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when sitting among these olives. The sorrow, the cry, 
the anguish, the sweat, — how real do they seem ! How 
genuine the sacrifice ; how complete the substitution of 
" the just for the unjust ! " It is no fictitious sorrow, no 
wasted blood, no useless endurance, no unmeaning cry 
of sinking nature that this place speaks of. Each olive 
and each rock still repeat the strong crying and tears, 
" Father, if it be possible, let this cup pass from me ; " 
" thy wrath lieth hard upon me, thou hast afflicted me 
with all thy waves." The very spot where He knelt we 
know not ; it might be here where I am sitting. The 
place where the angel appeared to strengthen Him, we 
know not ; it might be hard by. The place where the 
disciples slept, and Peter drew the sword, and Judas 
kissed, we know not. It could not have been far off. 
Along this way, "He was led as a lamb to the slaughter." 
Our last day in Jerusalem was a Monday, and I rose 
early for a farewell walk to Bethany. The morning was 
cloudy, but not cold ; and though rain threatened, no 
shower found its way down. Instead of going out at the 
Jaffa gate, which was the nearest, I turned to the left, 
keeping within the walls, and passing along the well- 
paved court of the Armenian Convent, I soon found myself 
at the houses of the lepers, from which, turning to the 
right, I made my way out by the Zion gate, which is hard 
by these wretched dwellings of disease. These poor 
creatures are not confined either to their houses or to their 
special quarter of the city. At whatever hour we might 
happen to go out at the Jaffa gate, we were sure to find 
some of them sitting on the heaps of rubbish that line 
the road which leads down into the valley. They looked 
very miserable, ill-clad, and sickly, as well as wasted in 
face, or foot, or hand. They did seem very loathsome, 
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and often reminded us of the scriptural allusions to this 
disease, which, of all others, is the saddest, but fullest 
type of the infinite evil, sin. They were certainly in a 
sense ** without the camp," (Lev. xiii. 46 ;) for their huts 
were against the wall close by the gate, and they in beg- 
ging alms always sat outside. But there was no cover- 
ing of their upper lip ; their heads were not bare ; their 
clothes, though ragged, were not exactly " rent ; " and 
their cry was not, ** unclean, unclean," but " backshish, 
backshish." In former times their abodes seem to have 
been much in the same situation as at present ; for in 
the narrative of the siege of Samaria, we are told " there 
were four leprous men at the entering in of the gate,* (2 
Kings vii. 3 ;) and, in our Lord's journey to Jerusalem, 
we read that, "as he entered into a certain village there 
met him ten men that were lepers,'* (Luke xvii. 12.) 

Passing down Mount Zion, and crossing the Kedron 
near Absalom's pillar, I was soon on the way to Bethany, 
noticing again on the right the withered fig-tree which 
had already attracted my eye. I soon reached Bethany, 
but did not enter it, not wishing to encounter either its 
dogs or its dirt.* My eye wandered over all parts of it, 
and marked the varied hill -slopes which rise around, as 
well as the thickly planted fruit-trees in which it is em- 
bowered. I have looked on it from all sides now, and 
seen it in all varieties of light and shade; in sunrise, 
noon, and sunset ; veiled with the cloud or basking in 
the sun ; and in each of these it presents the same aspect 
of lonely beauty. I have seen nothing before or since 
at all to be compared with it, save Nazareth, which, in 
some respects, is not unlike it. Before leaving, I went 
to the old high ruin called the house of Lazarus, and 
there stood for a little, marking the different parts of the 
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house, and picking up the -vi-ild-flowers that grew amid 
the ruins. LeaWng this house, I struck upwards through 
some fields, or rather orchards, where I gathered a few 
oUve-leaves and almond-blossoms, to preserve, in after 
years, the memory of the scene. Then, taking a last 
look of Bethany, I hastened downward, and soon struck 
into the old road. I meant to have made a complete 
farewell circuit of the dififerent places within reach, go- 
ing round by Siloam and Gethsemane. But the clouds 
threatened, and the morning was pretty far advanced. 
So I contented myself with a distant look, Gethsemane 
farthest off, Siloam and the King's gardens nearer at 
hand. I bade them all farewell, and again ascending 
the hill, returned, as I went out, by the Zion gate, about 
half-past eight 

Two of us set out in the afternoon, leaving the others 
to follow, as we supposed, with the dragoman, and expect- 
ing to reach El-Bireh about five, where we are told our 
tents, which left some hours ago, are to be pitched for 
the night. We turn our faces northwards, and passing 
by the tombs of the Kings, we ascend the slope of 
Scopus. The afternoon is gloomy, and the sky heavy, 
but there are no mists to bar the view on any side. 
Once and again we turn round to gaze on the scene 
which we are leaving. The sunshine is shut out from 
it, and it looks sad. The clouds hang thickly over it, 
not in belts or masses, with blue between, but in one 
low stretch of curtain, which throws its gloom upon 
roof and wall, till the city seems more like a grave- 
yard than the abode of living men, and an air of still 
melancholy shades the features of the "joyous city." 

To the right, the far ridges of Moab looked like hills 
of sackcloth, and the nearer mount of Olives more dis- 
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consolate than ever. To the left, Nebi Samuel rose in 
speotral isolation ; and to the south, Rephaim stretched 
away in gloomy level, half hid by the battlements of the 
city. The ridge of Mar Elias of course shut out Bethle- 
hem, but we could guess where it lay, not far out of 
sight. It might be that our feelings threw a double 
shadow over the scene , but the day was of that silent 
dulness which could not fail to give a peculiar aspect to 
each object around. 

Here we stood in silence, taking our last look of the 
wondrous city. We were Gentiles from a far land gaz- 
ing on the desolations of a Jewish city. Yet where were 
the tokens of its Jewish origin % Nowhere. Cupolas and 
minarets, churches and mosques, all spoke of the Gen- 
tile, not of the Jew. Not a trace of Israel was there. 
No banner of any of the tribes floats yonder. " Over- 
thrown by strangers," is the doom written upon its walls, 
(Isa. i. 7.) 

Over these walls the Jew from the far land comes to 
mourn ; nor is he too proud to show his grief; or rather 
his grief is too great to be hidden. Besides, he can 
afford to humble himself thus publicly, for the very 
humiliation is the witness of mighty days and deeds, as 
well as the anticipation of things mightier still. Other 
nations hide their grief, and try to forget their calamities. 
Assyria has buried hers, for disasters are not written 
on her cylinders or obelisks. Egypt has done the same. 
They cannot afford so to humble themselves. Israel 
only keeps public record of his darkest reverses ; and 
the fatal "ninth of Ab" is celebrated as duly as if it 
were the anniversary of some noble victory. 

But the day is far spent, so we must move on. Yet 
this seems hard to do. Another and another look! 
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" The eye is not satisfied with seeing." At last we turn 
round, and ride slowly down the slope that hides Jeru- 
salem from view. 

No man who has visited Jerusalem will ever forget 
his first look of it or his last 
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SCOPUS — BIREH — BETHEL — SHILOH — JACOB'S WELL — 
NEBLUS — SAMARIA — JENIN — JEZREEL — SHECHEM — 

NAIN. 

"VXTE now passed up into the large hollow on the 
other side of Scopus. How well fitted for the 
encampment of a mighty army! It is spacious, and 
defended by rising grounds. On many accounts it is 
just such a spot as a skilful general would fix upon for 
his legions. How often, in the course of our stay in 
Jerusalem, had we gazed upon this hill, and tried to 
imagine the scenes of skirmish and battle that had taken 
place upon its side or at its foot ! Up and down its 
gray slopes the waves of war had flowed and reflowed, 
month after month, reddening the soil. Never had 
Rome found such a vigour of endurance and resistance ; 
never had a nation showed such desperate strength of 
will, and such appaUing bravery. Famine, faction, and 
the sword had weakened, divided, decimated them ; yet 
not a foot was yielded, and not a cheek grew pale. 
Walls fell, towers were sapped, ramparts were scaled, 
the legions poured in like the full tide; yet, in the 
midst of fire, and smoke, and ruin, and blood, stood the 
gaunt remnant ; and the unmailed Jew, weary with fight 
and watching, wasted with famine and woe, once and 
again cleared the breach of the foe, and swept back, as 
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with the rush of the hurricane, the mailed legions of 
Italy to their camp upon the well-known hill, till even 
the hardiest general spoke of raising the siege, and 
retiring before a race of men so reckless of Hfe and so 
devoid of fear. 

It is plain, even from the account of Josephus, who 
does not favour nor flatter his countrymen, that the 
Roman soldiers were thoroughly terrified by the bravery 
of the Jews, and that, had it not been for Titus, they 
would have fled from Jerusalem again, as they had al- 
ready done some time before under Cestius. 

For some little time we had seen before us, on the 
top of the ridge, the village of Btreh or el-Bire/i^ that 
is "the well," where we expected to find our tents. 
Thinking ourselves in good time to reach them long 
before dark, we made no haste ; and a little before sun- 
set we found ourselves ascending the rocky slope which 
the white village crowns. A few minutes more brought 
us into Bireh, where we found less than the usual 
amount of dogs, and children, and gazing fellahin. Its 
height perhaps keeps it cleaner, and gives it a purer 
air. It is well placed both for strength and beauty, 
commanding no inconsiderable range of view. It was 
the Beeroth of the ancient Gibeonites, the most eastern 
of their four cities ; and though inferior to Gibeon, the 
capital of that wily tribe, it must have been a place of 
no mean importance and strength. Besides riding 
through it, I rode up to what seemed the highest part, 
where, free from the interruption of houses, I got a view, 
not only of the village, but of the surrounding country. 
There is no other village in sight, and Jerusalem is shut 
out by the intervening ridges. Yet the valley beneath 
looks well, though treeless and stony, save in the neigh- 
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bourhood of the village, where cultivation shows itself. 
The afternoon had been brightening since we left Jeru- 
salem, and the setting sun, disengaging itself from the 
masses of western cloud, was in some measure relieving 
the bleakness that hung over these forsaken heights. 
Still the general tinge was a melancholy one, produced, 
in part perhaps, by the chill shadows of the evening. 
Crowds of worshippers going up to the passover had 
once been seen crossing this height; Assyrian and 
Roman armies had filled that hollow ; but now there is 
not one stray villager or traveller, as far as the eye can 
stretch. 

In vain we looked round for our tents. Nowhere can 
they be found. We began to blame ourselves for leaving 
the city without our dragoman, or rather to blame our 
dragoman for remaining behind, on business or pleasure 
of his own. 

The road gets very rocky after leaving Bireh ; or rather 
there is no road at all. You have to leave your sure- 
footed horse to pick his steps among stones and boulders, 
without number, and of all sizes. Sometimes we went 
over one of the rock-strewn eminences, then we went 
doivn into a hollow, then we wound round the shoulder 
of a hill, then we passed along a more level but equally 
Tocky surface. Jacob certainly would be at no loss for a 
pillow here. 

We soon reach the ruins of Beitlny the ancient Beth- 
aven or Bethel ; and, somewhere on the road, we must 
have passed the site of the palm-tree of Deborah, where 
she judged Israel, and which was " between Ramah and 
Bethel in Mount Ephraim," (Judges iv. 5.) The last 
rays of twilight are still lingering to show us the fields of 
debris on our right, with the old castle, the Burj-Beitin. 
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rising like a sepulchral monument out of the midst of 
them, and planted gloomily in relief against the dim blue 
of the eastern horizon. We could not see clearly ; but 
we had sufficient light to show us the wild and stony 
desolation that spreads itself over these old mountain 
heights, which are associated in our minds with so many 
of the histories of Scripture, both the evil and the good, 
both the true worship and the dark idolatry of the nation. 
To the natural wildness of the scene, the darkening twi- 
light added a gloom, not unsuited to the place, and its 
ages of varied remembrances. Ai, Migron, Ophra, and 
" the rock Rimmon," all lay near at hand, each with a 
story of its own to add to the crowd of memories that 
cover the spot As we wind our difficult way amid these 
gray blocks, the twilight passes into moonlight, and thie 
stars wake up one by one, according to their brightness ; 
for the moon is but in her first quarter, giving us a suffi- 
cient measure of light, yet not obscuring her fellows, as 
her fair crescent glides along the hill-tops that rise up on 
our left Moonlight upon Bethel ! Nothing could have 
better suited the story of these old ruins. 

Here we had certainly expected to find our tents. 
But no light appears, no gleam of canvas in the moon- 
shine. We shout, but no answer comes. We are weary, 
and it is getting late ; but we musttmove on. We fear 
that we may have passed them. But Abd-el-Atih (the 
dragoman of an American party with whom we have 
just fallen in) is satisfied that we have not, and leads 
us on. Up hill and down we went, the road not im- 
proving. We passed the village of Ain-YebHid; dogs 
barking, and a light or two faintly gleaming on the 
slope above us. The country now gets very rich, and 
we longed for daylight to show us fully the noble groves 
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of olives, figs, sycamores, and pomegranates through 
which we were passing, and with which hill and dale 
seemed clothed ; for the region, though fruitful, con- 
tinued as hilly as before. Having descended into a 
beautiful grassy hollow beyond Ain-Yebrdd, covered with 
large olives, and apparently well watered, we looked 
about for our tents, for it was just such a place as 
we might have expected to find them in. But no tents 
are here. Our men take it very quietly, and move on 
comforting us with the assurance that we shall find 
them at the next station, which is only an hour dis- 
tant An hour ! But it is now half- past eight ; the moon 
has set ; the road gets worse ; and we have not dined, 
nor had anything to eat since we left Jerusalem. We 
begin to fear that we have really passed our tents by the 
way, or that they have gone on to Nabliis, and that we 
shall have either to follow them right on till four in the 
morning, or take shelter under some of the rocks upon 
our way. Unfortunately our wrappers are with our tents, 
so that we shall have a hard bed and a thin covering, 
with perhaps enough of dew to drench us well Yet, 
after all, it did not seem so very hard a lot to lie down 
and sleep where Jacob had done the same, and to rest 
for a single night upon such sacred ground, and beneath 
the curtain of these benignant heavens. 

Our horses have not yet failed us, nor have they once 
stumbled, in spite of the darkness, and the roughness 
of the way, though they seem plunging over mounds or 
through hollows of loose debris, which crackles beneath 
their flat iron hoofs, and into which they sink at every 
step above the fetlock. We are now evidently in a 
valley, and our road is the bed of a torrent, thick-laid 
with rounded stones, great and small. It is hard toil 
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this, both for man and beast, specially in the darkness of 
night Yet, through the presemng mercy of Him who 
slumbers not, we are borne safely along. — till at a bend 
of the wady, a gleam bursts upon us. Is it another 
village, or our tents ? Five minutes of suspense are alL 
The gleams multiply and move about In a few minutes 
our sen-ants are at our sides with the fantisses. Gladly 
we leap from our ponies, stiff and chilL Our resting- 
place is Ain-el'Haramiyah. Comfortable did our tents 
seem that night ; and how pleasant it was to give thanks 
to our protecting God. 

Last night's darkness prevented us knowing the nature 
of our tenting place. This morning I went out at half- 
past six to survey it. The air was chill, but the sky 
cloudless, and a sharp west wind was finding its way 
down the valley. We had encamped upon a bed of 
crimson anemones, on a small level spot, above the 
bed of a dry torrent, but in the hollow of a deep ravine ; 
its western side precipitous, its eastern gradual in its 
acclivities. Beside us were the ruined walls of a large 
square building, probably an ancient reservoir or cistern, 
once fed by the Ain^ a fountain from which the place 
takes its name. This spring is not now connected with 
the cistern, but bursts out from the foot of the precipi- 
tous rocks on our west ; or at least, I should say, upon 
our left ; for the wady is not due north and south. I 
examined the spring, and found its water excellent, and, 
I suppose, perennial ; for it is a genuine Ain^ not a Btr^ 
nor a Birkeh^ welling still out of the mountain-rock, as it 
has done for ages. The place is beautiful ; not only 
carpeted with flowers and plants, but hung all round 
with them, — the anemone in the sward, the cyclamen in 
the crevices, and the maiden-hair shaking its light tresses 
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over the face of the rock. The hills on the east of us, 
rose in an amphitheatre of terraces above our tents. Of 
these I counted thirty-six, rising tier above tier, to the 
very top, all planted with figs and olives. 

We passed up several rocky ravines, all carefully culti- 
vated and terraced to the top. Though the road was 
stony and uncared for, yet the valleys themselves are 
exceedingly rich, and bear good marks of the hand of 
the husbandman. Yon fellah before us, breaking his 
fallow ground with the axe or hoe, is only one specimen 
of the care bestowed upon this fertile region, which is 
the southern part of Ephraim's fiiiitful fields ; for during 
our night ride we had passed out of Benjamin into 
Ephraim. These olive-planted terraces and hills are por- 
tions of Joseph*s " fruitful bough,*' (Gen. xlix. 22,) and 
show us something of the " precious fruits put forth by 
sun and moon," (Deut. xxxiii. 14,) "the choice things of 
the ancient mountains, the precious things of the lasting 
hills." These orchards of fig-trees, extending for miles 
on each side of us, and these olives, on which the sun- 
shine is softly quivering, what witness do they bear to 
the excellence of Ephraim's fruitful land ! 

We passed large flocks of sheep, and pver beds of 
bright anemones ; not now crimson, as hitherto, but of all 
colours, blue, lilac, and white. A little way on, we came 
into a less fruitful region, with more of the thorn than the 
fig or olive. 

After riding more than an hour, we turn out of our 

way, to the right, in order to see Sildn, At the point of 

divergence we met a peasant, who at once undertook to 

be our guide. Girding up his loose garments, he set off 

before us, leading first through the plain, then up a low 

hill, north of these ; then down into a hollow, surrounded 

s 
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by black, stony hills, with thistles and thorns ever3n¥here. 
On the top of the hill before us we observed one or two 
olives, and moving in that direction, we soon found our- 
selves ascending the long sloping hill on which stood the 
ancient Shiloh, now SilAn. On getting a considerable 
way up the slope, we came to a somewhat massive ruin, 
which looked not unlike a Christian church. Well-hewn 
stones, and the broken capitals of three Corinthian 
columns, with other ornamental work, show that, small 
as the building was, some cost had been bestowed on it. 
Our guide called this the Mosque of SettHy — that is, " the 
sixty." 

From the mosque Setln a few minutes set you down 
amid the ruins of SMn, which is beyond question the 
ancient Shiloh^ where, for several centuries, from the 
days of Joshua, the Tabernacle of the Lord had its rest- 
ing-place. Next to Jerusalem, this may be called the 
most sacred spot in Palestine. It lies on a small hill, or 
rather eminence, above which rise higher hills like an 
amphitheatre, with undulations all around, save to the 
southward, in which direction it looks down upon a fine 
plain or valley, which, stretching for miles away, seems 
like a great avenue between hills leading up to the moun- 
tain sanctuary. 

The ruins scattered over the undulations of this emi- 
nence are very extensive. There are no remains of tower 
or gateway, of porch or colonnade ; the stones which lie 
on such heaps around are not of large size, and show no 
carving ; there are, indeed, broken walls, lines of streets, 
traces of house-foundations and the like, but nothing to 
intimate grandeur. The situation is very noble, com- 
manding not only the plain immediately below, but the 
openings of several valleys which shoot off in different 
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directions, and up which the multitudes of Israel, flocking 
to the feasts of the Lord, must have seen the sanctuary 
afar off, and been seen as they joined their several 
streams in the valley below, and poured upward to the 
holy place. I wandered over the ruins, from mound to 
mound, and wall to w^all ; then gathering some of the 
wild-flowers that grew around, I sat down on a broken 
wall to look round upon the scene, and to read the pas- 
sages of Scripture referring to the place. Such stony 
desolation I had not yet seen. At Beitin the ruins were 
intermingled with the natural rocks; but here we see 
endless heaps of mere debris. The fineness of the after- 
noon helped to give a cheering aspect to the ruins ; the 
sunshine at least took off" the excessive gloom, which, 
when clouds and shadows are overspreading these hills, 
must be oppressive. How that passage of Jeremiah rung 
in our ears, " Go ye now unto my place which was on 
Shiloh, where I set my name at the first, and see what I 
did to it for the wickedness of my people Israel," (Jer. 
vii. 12.) 

After lingering here some time we descended, and, 
after passing through a rough country for some time, we 
ascended a rugged hill, from which we first caught sight 
of the Great Hermon, JeM esh-Sheikh^ the "royal 
mountain," the most southern as well as the highest peak 
of Anti-Libanus, 10,000 feet high, and above eighty miles 
distant from us at this moment. Even at this distance 
how it towers ! So clearly is it brought out in all its 
parts by the gleam of its snows in the sunlight, that one 
could scarcely think it half so far off". It must be visible 
much farther off" than this ; and, were it not for the inter- 
vening hills, would be seen in Jerusalem. No doubt 
this was one of the objects on which Moses looked, from 
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Pisgah, when he saw ** that goodly mountain (Hermon) 
and Lebanon." As there are no hills of any height all 
up the Ghor of the Jordan, there would be nothing to 
intercept the eye of the dying saint, till it rested upon 
Hermon. 

As we descended the height we came upon the village 
of Howarah. The valley or ravine is very rugged and 
stony, without a tree, though at the bottom there is good 
soil, on which crops are growing. A woman is cutting 
down the thorns at one part of the hill for fuel, remind- 
ing us of the thorns ready for the fire, so often given us 
as a figure of the unfruitful soul. We now began to wind 
round Gerizim^ or Jebel eUTiir as it is called ; and as we 
did so, Mount Ebal came in front of us. The sun was 
now getting low and Gerizim was intercepting his radi- 
ance, though he had, perhaps, an hour yet of his descent 
to make. We were impatient to reach Jacob's Well, and 
afraid lest the shadows should overtake us. So we 
pushed on, and in a short time were wandenng amid the 
ruins and wild-flowers that surround its mouth. The 
broken pillars, crumbling walls, shattered stones, we did 
not take much interest in. Though above a thousand 
years old, they were to us merely the memorials of the 
superstition, which, throughout this land, has sought to 
materialise everything, and to substitute for the spiritual, 
the sentimental or the sensuous. 

A large arch or vault, on a level with the ground, 
covers the mouth of the well, and forms a small, square 
chamber above it Into this we scrambled down, in 
order to see into the well, which, like many Eastern wells, 
seems to narrow at the top, making the aperture much 
smaller than the main shaft We were sadly disappointed 
at finding no mouth at all, nothing but broken stones 
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covering the whole surface of this chamber, in the centre 
of which the mouth of the well should have been. A 
dozen of the natives were hanging about the ruins, some 
holding our ponies, the rest doing nothing ; so we called 
them and asked to be shown the aperture. We were 
told, that recently some heavy rains had loosened part 
of the arch, and brought down a mass of debris upon the 
hole. We asked if it could not be removed. They 
shook their heads. We tried to remove it ourselves, but 
in vain ; nor was our attempt quite a safe one, for had 
the stones thus jammed together and filling up the space 
given way, we might have seen more of Jacob's Well than 
we had any desire to do. It was sufficient to know from 
good authority that the well was about ten feet in dia 
meter, seventy-five feet deep, and that sometimes there 
was water in it, and sometimes again almost none. The 
chamber over the mouth, in which we now were, may 
possibly have been what has been suggested, " a resting- 
place for the weary traveller ; " but it is as likely to have 
been part of the substnictures of the church, — a cell where 
the altar stood, as an early writer affirms. 

Finding that we could make nothing of the interior of 
the well, we came up out of this chamber and took our 
seat upon the ledge, as once the Lord had done, more 
weary than we, for He had walked since morning, and it 
was hot noon when He reached this spot. We were not 
much fatigued, and even though we had been, the even- 
ing air was enough to revive us. The afternoon had been 
altogether one of the most thoroughly delicious that we 
had ever enjoyed ; the mild sunshine, the soft breeze, 
and the shght haze that took ofif the heat, while it did 
not dim the blue, all combining to make the scenes we 
have traversed doubly beautiful. In no light could we 
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have seen them all to greater perfection. The scene, the 
sky, and the hour, well suited each other. So we felt, as 
we sat down with our Bibles to read together the fourth 
chapter of the Gospel of John. The ledge on which we 
were sitting was not the same as existed in ancient times, 
though there must have been a raised ledge or low wall, 
like that of Beersheba, on which the Lord sat ; but the 
well was the same ; the hills were the same ; the vale was 
the same ; the road leading westward to the city was the 
same, and the way northward to Galilee, which the I^ord 
was about to take, was the same; only the time of day 
was different, for the mountain shadows were lengthening, 
and Gerizim was intercepting the rays of the sun, that 
then beat with its full noon force upon His head. One 
may conceive how the words sounded then, "If thou 

KNEWEST THE GIFT OF GoD, AND WHO IT IS THAT SAITH 

TO THEE, Give me to drink ; thou wouldst have asked 

OF HIM, AND HE WOULD HAVE GIVEN THEE LIVING WATER," 

(John iv. lo.) 

Then mounting our horses, and giving a last look to 
the spot, we went down the slope; for the well is on a 
slight elevation, a prolongation of the base of Gerizim. 
Glancing at Joseph's tomb as we passed, we went up the 
valley, with Gerizim on our left, and Ebal on our right 
On Ebal we observed numerous rock-cut tombs ; and all 
along that side of the mountain wall, we were struck with 
the ruggedness of the gray basaltic rocks, that give such 
solemn grandeur to the mountain of the curses. The 
gray was slightly interspersed with green, and there were 
olives here and there ; but the aspect of the rock was 
wild and bleak ; not so terrible as the red glare of Sinai; 
but giving that peculiar aspect of melancholy dreariness, 
which the gray colour of the rock seems always to impart, 
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as in the Coolin hills of Skye, whose jagged peaks and 
bold grouping remind one of Sinai, while their gray sides 
and top recall Ebal and its fellows. Joshua's altar on the 
hill is gone, (Josh. viii. 30 ;) his great stone which he set 
up under the oak is rolled away, (Josh. xxiv. 26 ;) the 
Amen of Israel's thousands does not echo from rock to 
rock; but this is the valley where the multitude gathered, 
and somewhere on this road must have stood the stone 
with its shadowing oak. 

We soon come in sight of Nablus, and hear the mirth 
of young voices. Fifty or sixty children are playing on 
the slope at the eastern gate of the city. They shout 
and laugh as we pass, not appearing over civil. We do 
not enter the town, but turn slightly to the left, and keep- 
ing along the outside of its walls, we reach its west end, 
where, upon some olive-crowned hillocks, we find our 
tents. It was still good twilight, so that we could enjoy 
the scene before the darkness shut it out. 

Early next morning I set out for a stroll. I wished to 
have climbed Gerizim, which lay close behind our tents, 
and is not much above eight hundred feet in height; but 
the morning was so breezy, that I had to content myself 
with walking a Httle way up beyond the olives and prickly 
pears which fringe its base. Passing the Turkish burying- 
ground, I went first along the western slope, and then re- 
turning, went more directly up the hill a little way. The 
view of the long narrow town, from the height, is excel- 
lent. Wedged in between Ebal and Gerizim, it has made 
the best use it could of the space allotted to it, and thrown 
round itself a green fringe of every varied shrub and tree, 
olive, fig, mulberry, pomegranate, and even palm. Well 
watered, though without a river, it has spread over its 
suburban fields a richness of vegetation, not equalled, 
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perhaps, in the land, — at least, in southern Palestine. 
Unrained upon during summer, it has still its fountains, 
which scatter life through all its groves, and keep its ver- 
dure unwithering. How quietly it rests down there, with 
its domes and minarets, the rising sun shooting over its 
whole length, and the sharp breeze throwing up into the 
radiance the varied foliage of its groves ! Yonder, too, 
rises Ebal, frowning above it, bare and precipitous, with 
an olive or a prickly pear here and there ; the rock-cut 
tombs along its lower slope, adding to the desolation 
which is associated with its name. Lying fully exposed 
to the sun of noon, it has, perhaps, a more parched and 
sterile aspect than its more shaded rival 

The two mountains look very near each other, though 
one is deceived as to distance here. Yet it did not seem 
an unlikely thing that parties should answer each other 
from these heights. I inquired specially as to this from 
the English consul of Khaifa, who is at present here on 
business. He mentioned that it is quite a common thing 
for the villagers to call to each other from the opposite 
hills, and that the voice is heard quite distinctly. Hav- 
ing already, in the desert, found how far sound is carried, 
I did not think the distance, between Ebal and Gerizim, 
at all greater than between some of those places where 
we had already tried our voices ; and I thought I could 
have undertaken to make my wishes known to any shep- 
herd or fellah on yon rock, had there been one there at 
the time, or could I have addressed him in his native 
tongue. 

Returning from my walk, I joined the party, and we 
all proceeded to the Samaritan synagogue. The syna- 
gogue seems to be in connexion with the house of the 
priest, or high priest, as I suppose he is called. We were 
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soon conducted to the Keniseh or synagogue, passing first 
through a small court. At the door of the synagogue the 
priest stopped us, and asked us to take off our shoes. 
We complied, and entered a very homely and rather 
gloomy chamber, in part laid with matting. To the left 
there was a curtain, meant perhaps for the veil before the 
Holy of Holies. This was withdrawn, and we stood at 
the entrance of this recess till the priest brought out the 
roll. It certainly looked very venerable, though the tra- 
dition as to its being the work of Abishua, the son of 
Phinehas, (i Chron. vi. 3, 4,) or nearly three thousand 
five hundred years old, is of course a mere Samaritan 
fable, meant to lengthen out the pedigree of a late-sprung 
sect, and to give some weight to its pretensions, by sub- 
stituting antiquity of origin for evidence of authenticity. 
We helped him to unroll the ancient scroll, for he per- 
mitted us to touch it as well as to see it The two sticks 
or rollers round which it was wrapt were ornamented at 
both ends, though a little shabby and out of condition. 
The old Karaite book of the law, which we had seen at 
Jerusalem, was a book paged and bound like our own, 
showing that the Jews do not confine themselves to one 
form ; but this was a regular volume^ "a volumen," a thing 
rolled and unrolled, a Megiliah^ such as that which Jere- 
miah took, and Baruch wrote in, and Jehudi fetched, and 
Jehoiakim cut with his penknife and burned in the fire of 
his winter house, (Jer. xxxvi. 2, 4, 27.) The old man 
was most obliging, unrolling it considerably to let us see 
it fully. We then rose up to go, (for all this took place 
upon our knees, as the roll was on the carpet,) and the 
priest had put away the roll and drawn the curtain, when 
we remembered that we had not examined specially the 
Ten Commandments, with which the Samaritans are said 
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not to have dealt more honestly than the Romanists at 
home. We returned, accordingly, and asked to see the 
volume again. Thinking that we wanted to see some- 
thing more, the priest brought forth another ancient roll, 
though evidently more modern than the other. As this 
is an exact transcript of the other, we were quite satisfied 
with it, and asked him to unroll it at the place which 
contains the commandments. I looked for the tmth^ 
and in its place I read, ** Thou shalt worship the Lord 
thy God on Mount Gerizim.'* Ingenious devices of men, 
bent on bringing the Word of God into conformity with 
their own systems and laws ! The Latin needs to erase 
a commandment from the divine statute-book, but in 
order to achieve this without being caught in the act of 
felony, he splits the tenth into two, while he blots out the 
second, that the number may still stand ten in his brevi- 
ary. The Samaritan needs to add a commandment, and 
that he may do so without making eleven, he joins the 
first and second ! He forms a Bible to suit himself, 
leaving out or inserting as much as may be convenient ; 
— true representative of the ** foolish people that dwell 
in Shechem," whom the son of Sirach refused to count a 
nation. 

We now quitted the synagogue, put on our shoes, and 
gave the priest a few piastres for his trouble. He took 
them gladly and wished us peace. 

Returning from the synagogue, through the narrow 
and not over cleanly streets of the city, we soon break- 
fasted, and were ready to move off for Samaria. While 
standing for a few minutes to look around us once more 
upon the city and its guardian hills, we turned the eye 
eastward to get a glimpse of the mountains on the other 
side of Jordan, the mountains of Gilead. They were 
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barely visible ; but one likes to take in all the features of 
a scene, the distant as well as the near. From these hills 
the Ishmaelites came " with their camels bearing spicery, 
and balm, and myrrh, going to carry it down to Egypt," 
(Gen. xxxvii. 25 ;) for it was to Israel's hills that Mizraim 
was indebted for the spices with which she embalmed her 
dead, as it was to the Sea of Sodom that she was in- 
debted for the bitumen which was required in that pro- 
cess. These hills were not only the dweUings of Israel's 
physicians ; but the " mountains of prey," the strongholds 
of the warrior, " for because Machir was a man of war, 
therefore he had Gilead and Bashan," (Josh. xvii. i ; ) out 
of these hills came forth Elijah the Tishbite, (true repre- 
sentative of the ancient warriors of Manasseh and Gad,) 
and through this gorge he must have passed to Samaria 
on his first visit to Ahab, (i Kings xvii. i.) From his own 
mountains he had from childhood gazed upon Gerizim 
and Ebal, and as he comes down to Israel, having in his 
hands both the blessing and the curse, he passes between 
these hills, which so truly represented the errand on 
which he had come. From these hills (at least from the 
southern parts of them) had Moses pointed out to Israel 
the spot where the blessing or curse were to be pro- 
nounced ; "are they (Gerizim and Ebal) not on the 
other side Jordan by the way where the sun goeth do7vn" 
(Deut. xi. 30.) 

We now proceeded on our way. Striking down into 
the valley, we soon crossed its hollow of perhaps three 
hundred yards, and ascended the opposite or Ebal side, 
moving in a north-westerly direction. We saw olives and 
figs on all sides, the former in their usual ever-green, the 
latter putting forth their young green figs. Ploughs were 
at work in all the fields, and the sound of the plough- 
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men's voices was pleasant. The verdure was as yet but 
scanty, for spring was little more than begun, but we saw 
enough to tell us how rich the valley is, and could guess 
with what a luxury of flower and fruit the summer is 
hastening to cover it. It was a goodly specimen of 
Ephraim's fruitful heritage. Nor was there any lack of 
villages, both far off and near. 

We now turned to the right and entered a beautiful 
green valley, stretching beneath us to the left We 
passed through fields of green com, which had already 
reached a height of eight or nine inches, so that in little 
more than a month they would be whitening for harvest 
Scattered thickly over the hill-sides were the anemones, 
large and tall ; fields of beautiful blue lupin ; the drop- 
hyacinth, with a profusion of other flowers, red, blue, and 
yellow, which my scanty botanical knowledge hinders me 
from attempting to name. 

We soon reached the height above Sebiistieh, {i.e., 
Samaria,) nearly two miles from the city itself. The 
whole valley lay at our feet, with the old city in the 
centre, set upon the summit of a low, round, or rather 
oval hill, (like Gibeon, though larger,) and encircled, 
though at a little distance, with an entire girdle of 
towering hills, whose slopes were dotted all over with 
olives. It has been a noble city ; the noblest certainly 
that we had seen either in East or West. " Beautiful for 
situation" as Jerusalem is, it does not equal this. London 
is not made to be seen, lave from the dome of St PauFs ; 
nor is Paris, save from the towers of Notredame ; nor 
Alexandria, save from the topmast of some vessel ; nor 
Cairo, save from the pyramids. But this, the city of 
Omri, is made to be gazed upon. Set on a hill, in the 
midst of a vast mountainous amphitheatre, ten miles at 
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least in diameter, it cannot be hid. On every side it is 
visible, and in former days, with its circling colonnades 
and towering temples, it must have looked surpassingly 
noble. There is nought like it even in Palestine, whose 
hills and valleys seem as if specially laid out as sites for 
castles, and palaces, and cities. It is Ephraim*s "crown" 
set round with jewels, his " wreath " all wrought about 
with flowers for the head of his " fruitful valley," (Isa. 
xxviii. I.) As we moved down the olive-wooded steep, 
opposite it, we had an opportunity of seeing it fully. 

Passing into the hollow, we got a view of the city from 
the lower ground, and marked the intermixture of the 
ancient city and modem village , the broken pillars on 
the slope, the ruined church on the height, the Arab 
houses between, and the stones rolled down into the 
valley. Ascending the steep path which leads up to the 
town, we entered it near the old church dedicated to 
John the Baptist, whose connexion with this place, either 
in martyrdom or burial, is a mere legend of the fourth 
century. After examining the church we proceeded to 
the Moslem burying-ground, making our way through the 
crowd of natives, old and young, who surrounded us, to 
hold our horses, to gaze on us, to ask backshish, and to 
offer us old coins for sale. 

The burying-ground occupies the highest part of the 
city, or at least of the hill, for it is a stone's cast beyond 
the houses. It is quite overgrown with the iw, which 
(along with smaller plants and flowers) has not merely 
surrounded the tombs, but has got above them, and struck 
its roots into the crevices of the stones. In the midst of 
this field of flowers and tombs, we sat down to gaze 
around. If the city looks well from the neighbouring 
hills, not less so do these hills look from the city. It 
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was noon, Eastern noon, and the whole stretch of valley 
was lighted up by an almost unclouded sun. Each swell 
jMid hollow, each rock and gray steep, with the innumer- 
able patches or belts of olive, came out in the sunshine, 
while over a break or slack in one of the western hills, 
we saw the blue waters of the ** Great Sea." I counted 
the mountain tops in this great girdle, and found them 
upwards of forty in number. We saw, in all directions, 
villages not a few. 

Having walked for a little in this graveyard, and 
marked the view on all sides, we went down to the 
village again, and passing through it, found ourselves on 
the ridge of the hill at the commencement of a splendid 
colonnade; the remains, I suppose, of one of tliose mighty 
structures with which Herod the Great adorned the city. 
As we walked along round the sweep of the hill, in the 
midst of ploughed fields, and olive-trees, and masses of 
hewn stone, we were amazed at the length of this singu- 
lar range of pillars. Of broken columns, or fragments 
indicating the place where columns had been, we counted 
upwards of one hundred and forty, which, with nearly 
one hundred still standing, gave us at least two hundred 
and forty-four as the original number. This, however, I 
have no doubt, is much short of the truth, as the ruin is 
so complete, and the fragments so scattered, that the 
work of numbering the pillars is not an easy one, espe- 
cially under such a scorching sunshine as was coming 
down on us all the while. We now descended the hill 
on the north side, where the steepness is much the same 
as in other parts. We saw here, more strikingly than on 
the other side, how completely the ruins had been rolled 
down into the valley, (Micah i. 5-7.) We observed here 
also fragments of pillars, indicating that the colonnade, 
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just described, had extended in this direction, encircling 
the hill like a crown. 

We now went on our way, still looking back and 
around to admire the remains of the wondrous city. 
The day was getting cooler, though the sky was no less 
bright, and as we laid ourselves down on one of the 
slopes of the northern hills, upon a bed of rich anemones, 
we gazed with increasing admiration, not merely on the 
ruined city, but on the matchless whole of the scene, out 
of which there rose up before us the memories of so many 
ages, and over which the afternoon sunshine was shed- 
ding down its softest brilliance. 

We now mounted the northern height, over which 
lies our road. The prospect from its summit was wide 
and noble — the sea in the distance, a beautiful valley 
near, the hills about Nazareth on the north. Some- 
where to the left here, a little way on, the site of Dothan 
was pointed out. It is at the foot of a small hill, and 
just in the very place where Jerome and Eusebius place 
it, twelve Roman miles north of Samaria; though far 
enough distant from the traditional site of Greeks and 
Latins, who set it down some six miles north of the Sea 
of GaHlee. 

Moving on in the calm evening, we cheered the way, 
in some of these valleys, by snatches of hymns, ancient 
and modem, English and Latin. 

Thus beguiling the afternoon, we soon found ourselves 
at the head of a narrow ravine, through which we de- 
scended to Jentn. Its tall palm-trees caught our eye 
as we drew near, bright with mellow sunshine; and 
the extent, as well as extreme beauty, of the plain on 
which we were entering, struck us greatly. This is the 
south-eastern extremity of the great plain of Esdraelon. 
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The sun had barely set, when we dismounted and pitched 
our tents on the outside of the village, not far from the 
palm-group. As the shades of twilight began to fall, 
the scene grew more beautiful, a quiet solemnity seem- 
ing to take possession of it, and to recall the thought to 
other ages and other sunsets. We walked into the 
village, and saw what was to be seen. The amount of 
cleanliness was no greater here than elsewhere ; but the 
small clear stream ran pleasantly through the midst of 
it, an indication of a certain amount of cleanliness and 
health. The stream comes down from some of the 
neighbourhood heights, and, after watering the village, 
passes through the plain, and empties itself into the 
Kishon. After dinner we came out for a moonlight 
walk, which we much enjoyed. The sky was cloudless, 
and the night as calm as we had known in Wady Sheikh 
or Ghurandel. The only noise was the sound of the 
stream, and this only deepened the stillness. The great 
plain, of course, was invisible, and the mountains a mere 
dull mass all round. But the minaret of the village 
mosque looked well, and the tall palms, more graceful 
than painter ever drew, stood out upon the blue sky, 
with the moonshine quivering on their branches. 

We had now entered the territory of Issachar, on the 
borders of that plain, where he "rejoiced in his tents," 
(Deut xxxiii. i8.) This was his "pleasant land," where 
" he saw that the rest was good," (Gen. xlix. 15.) It 
was quite a region for tents, as well as a most " pleasant 
land;" and this Jefim or Engannim, (Josh. xix. 21,) this 
" fountain of gardens," is a true specimen of its fruitful 
beauty. But it was a land which the stranger would 
covet because of its richness, and through which an 
invading army from the north-east would be sure to 
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pass, on its way either to Samaria or Jerusalem. Hence 
rose Issachar's danger, and hence came his temptation 
to " couch between two burdens/' to " bow his shoulder 
to bear, and to become a servant unto tribute," (Gen. 
xlix. 15.) 

We started next morning about half-past eight, riding 
through the village, and along the plain, by some 
ploughed fields, having Carmel full in view to the left. 
Our horses seemed greatly to enjoy a gallop along the 
plain, so we made no objection. We soon reached 
Gilboa, and crossed a low spur of it, Jebd Ed-Duhi^ 
(Little Hermon,) still before us. We tried to imagine 
the scene of Saul's battle on this spot Yonder, to the 
north, at Shunem, close by the foot of " Little Hermon," 
was the camp of the Philistines. Here, where we now 
are, was Saul's encampment, right opposite the other, 
some five or six miles between. Each army had a range 
of mountains in the rear, for watching and defence. 
Saul, wounded in spirit and forsaken of God, knows not 
what to do. In the dead of night, accompanied by two 
men, he quits the camp, traverses the plain, and crosses 
yon western shoulder of Ed-Duhi, to the north of which 
Endor lies. There he consults the woman, and returns, 
ere morning, to the camp at Gilboa, to fight his last 
battle. He fights and falls — perhaps upon this very 
spot where we now are. 

Jezreei, now named Zetin, lay before us, with Shunem, 
now called Sblam, behind it We soon reached (about 
two hours from Jenin) the former, and halted for an 
hour to examine it, as its prominence in Old Testament 
history gave it no small interest to us. The village of 
Zerin is much like other Arab villages, pleasant-looking 
at a distance, but miserable inside. It sits, not on a 

T 
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hill, yet on an eminence sufficient to command the view 
of the plain on all sides. Not content, however, with 
the view from the height itself, we resolved to ascend 
the old square tower in the centre. Entering its court 
we, with no small difficulty, climbed up, by the help of 
broken stairs, projecting stones, and friendly shoulders, 
to the upper ledge of the wall, where we sat down to 
look about us. Behind us, at a little distance, was the 
range pf Ed-Duhi, running nearly north-west To the 
east rise the mountains of Gilead on the other side of 
Jordan. From these hills the prophet Elijah could see 
distinctly this palace of Ahab, and, beyond it, that 
Carmel to which he so often resorted. Jordan itself we 
did not see, but the plain slopes gently down towards it, 
and we discovered where it was. Many miles down, to 
the south-east, we could recognise Bethshan^ now Beisan^ 
in "the borders of the children of Manasseh,'' where 
"dwelt the children of Joseph, the son of Israel," 
(i Chron. vii. 29.) Yonder the Philistines, after the 
calamitous battle of Gilboa, " fastened SauFs body to 
the wall of Bethshan," (i Sam. xxxi. 10.) Across the 
Jordan yonder come the warriors of Gad, the men of 
Jabesh-Gilead, by night, and carried off the body of 
their king, bearing it back to Jabesh for burning and 
for burial, (i Sam. xxxi. 12.) To the west we saw the 
Carmel range, and sought to trace the course of Elijah 
as, with girded loins, he ran over the level plain before 
the chariot of Ahab, a distance of some twelve or four- 
teen miles. 

Shortiy after noon we left Zerin, and proceeded north- 
wards to Soiam, the ancient Shunem, where the Philis- 
tines pitched before their great victory over Saul, (i Sam. 
xxviii. 4;) whence Abishag came to David in his old 
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age, (i Kings i. 3;) where dwelt the "great woman" 
that entertained Elisha, (2 Kings iv. 8.) It is not above 
half an hour from Zertn, on a slight elevation, up which 
we went, going through most of the village, which is 
dirty and unpleasant, though its inhabitants looked civil 
enough. It is surrounded by dense hedges of prickly 
pear, and our way out lay through a complete avenue 
formed of that shrub. There seemed some small gar- 
dens to the north, with vegetables and fruit-trees. 
Elisha's chamber is no longer here; his "bed," his 
"table," his "stool," his "candlestick," have disap- 
peared, though, possibly, ecclesiastical tradition might 
be able to supplement the deficiencies of Jew and 
Moslem, and tell in what cave or well all these are 
hidden. 

Passing northwards, we crossed the shoulder of Ed- 
Duhi, on our way to Nain or Nein^ which still retains 
the old name. From this elevation the view of the 
plain of Esdraelon is exceedingly fine ; and htxt Jebel-et- 
Tiir^ or Tahor^ comes into view, a high oval hill, like an 
t,%g laid upon its side, quite unlike the usual pictures of 
it. Turning the western flank of the hill, we soon came 
to NHn^ which, like the other villages here, stands on a 
small eminence, part of Ed-Duhi, or Little Hermon. 
We went leisurely through the village, and found its* 
mud-huts poor enough. There is a Moslem mosque 
and well in it, where we saw several at their prayers. 
With all the drawbacks of poverty and meanness, the 
spot was as full of interest in itself, as in its situation it 
is pleasant With Tabor looking down on it, and the 
hills of Nazareth overshadowing it, and the vast plain 
stretching out before it, there was much of natural 
beauty about it to win the eye, while the memory of the 
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Lord himself, brought before us so vividly, doubled all 
its attractiveness. We had to-day been on the track of 
Saul, and Elijah, and Elisha, but now we are on the 
footsteps of the Lord himself I He was here as the 
widow's friend, and the succourer of her great need, as 
full of compassion as of power. 






CHAPTER XVIII. 



ASCENT TO NAZARETH. 



/^N our way to Nazareth, we crossed the rest of the 
^-^ plain. The day was still bright, and the sky all but 
cloudless. The anemones here are of all colours, of a 
very large size, and cover immense fields. But the chief 
plant seems to be the thistle, which we meet with in all 
directions. As this is but spring, the new crop is barely 
above ground, and only here and there we meet with 
the dried relicts of last year's vegetation. But we are 
told that the size of these thistles is immense, so that it 
is impossible to force your way through them, even on 
horseback, when in full growth. They are of the species 
which we see often at home, the variegated thistle, being 
a dark green prickly leaf slightly streaked with white. 
Everywhere we meet with indications of the enormous 
fertility of the land. Its plains are said to be capable of 
yielding five or six crops annually, and these of the 
richest kind, without manure and without scourging the 
soil. Whether this be actually the case or not, no one 
can look on such a plain as this (or that of Saniir, if 
drained,) without acknowledging that Palestine is not 
called fruitful in Scripture, merely because of its contrast 
with the desert, but because it really is surpassingly rich 
in soil. But there is no hand to till it ; nor is there skill 
or money, even though the hands were here. What 
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Arab farmer would or could do justice to Eshdraelon t 
All that you can expect from such a one, is to sow a 
little seed and let the soil do justice to itself. 

We soon reached the foot of the steep hill in the 
bosom of which Nazareth is hidden, 800 feet above us. 
We found there were two roads from the plain, though 
they unite some hundred feet up. The one goes up the 
deep ravine, and is half a mile westward of the point 
where we touched the hill. The other is steeper and 
more precipitous, going up from the spot to which we 
had come, and then winding round the rocky shoulder 
of the hill, till it strikes into the ravine and joins the 
former. We chose the latter, and commenced the ascent 
At first it was not difficult, and the grassy ledges, fringed 
with shrubs and trees, formed a good enough road. But 
we soon came to rocks, up which we ourselves might 
climb, but which our Syrian ponies would not face. 
Back we went a few yards, and tried another a little way 
higher up ; till, after several failures and slippings, both 
of man and beast, we reached a sort of ledge where a 
road was visible. It was rough and difficult, but we 
pushed on, till in the course of ten minutes we found 
ourselves in the ravine, and upon the main roady if one 
can call it by such a name; a road which was little 
better than a succession of rocky slopes and ledges, 
rugged with holes and stones. Yet this was the old road 
to Nazareth ! There could be no other from this side, 
so that one travelling from the south must necessarily 
have taken it 

Up this toilsome steep, through this rugged defile, the 
Son of God had often passed. That old road up to 
Nazareth 1 What thoughts it awoke I Up that old road 
Joseph and Mary had carried the infant child. Up and 
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down that old road had Jesus gone, tunes without 
number. 

Slowly we toiled up the ravine, which is in some 
places very narrow, in others wider and more open. We 
passed a well or tank which must be meant for the sup- 
ply of some village at hand. We came to a place where 
two roads met, and after some hesitation (for we were 
alone, our men having gone on before,) we took the 
right hand one. In five or ten minutes more, at a 
sudden bend of the hill, El-Nizirah (Nazareth) came 
into view, in a beautiful hollow, like a mountain-nest, or 
rather on the western slope of the hollow. We had first 
to descend in order to enter the town ; then we ascended 
to get through it and reach our tents, which were pitched 
upon its north-western side. The town has its mud- 
hovels, but it has also its stone-houses, which, with 
mosque, minaret, and convent, to set them off, present 
a most attractive appearance. At four o'clock we reached 
our tents, and were made to listen to a tale of peril from 
our dragoman, who affirmed that a troop of spear-armed 
Bedawin had swept by him in the middle of the plain, 
looking terror and plunder. No attack, however, was 
made, and no injury done; so, whether it were a real 
adventure, or an Arab boast, we were left to guess. 

I went out immediately to survey the neighbourhood, 
for the interior of the town had few attractions. I be- 
took myself to a broken piece of elevated ground that 
rose to the north. There I sat down under a fig tree to 
gaze upon the town beneath and the rugged mountain- 
basin around. The upper ridges of the hills were, as is 
usual in this worn-out land, gray and bare, but the lower 
slopes, and dells, and hollows were greener, sprinkled, 
not scantily, with the olive, the fig, the prickly pear, and 
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the kanib, while in the gardens closteis of the usual 
oriental fruit-trees shewed themselves. I was alone; 
with no passer-by to disturb, and with nothing to dis- 
tract the eye fh)m the one object lying before me, the 
early home of Jesus. Out of one of the trees beside me 
some turde-doves flew, adding to the interest of the 
scene, and calling the thought more vividly to the scrip- 
ture-memories that gather round this city. The Son of 
God had been here ; not once or twice ; but times with- 
out number. Here he had sj»ent childhood, boyhood, 
manhood; n-andering over these hills, or sitting under 
some such fig-tree as that which now shades me from 
the sun. 

Next morning just about sunrise, I set out for a walk, 
and climbed the hill immediately above the town, look- 
ing back, as I went up, to get a view of the scene. In 
twenty minutes I reached the summit ; but to increase 
my elevation, I ascended to the top of the Moslem Weli, 
(Weli Ishmael), which is perched upon the summit I 
looked first to the east, and saw the sun rising over the 
hills of Galilee, throw Tabor (which seemed not far off 
in that direction) into relief against a somewhat misty 
sky. Under me was the town of Nazareth, with its 
girdling hills, — hills which the Lord must so often 
have climbed. To the south-east there was Ed-Duhi 
and Jebel JelbHin (Gilboa) lying parallel to each other. 
Beyond these, to the right, or south-west, the range 
of Carmel, and the plain of Esdraelon ; directly west, 
lay Carmel itself, with its bay and bold headland, ap- 
parently very near; and, stretching away northwards 
the Mediterranean. Between was a beautifiilly undulat- 
ing stretch of ground. To the north, were two long 
ranges of hills, while eastward of these towered the great 
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Hermon, Jebel-es Sheikh, with its snows bright in the 
xadiance of dawn. A little farther east, beyond the sea 
of Galilee, rose the hills of Bashan. It was a memorable 
view, and as splendid as it was memorable. On all 
sides, I saw smoking villages, which no doubt repre- 
sented old towns known in history. But I had no one 
to tell me their names. Descending from the Weli, I 
wandered over the hill-top, on which I found great quan- 
tities of daisies, red and white. I had been an hour and 
half upon the hill, and on reaching the foot saw a group 
of mourners at the burying-ground. They were sitting 
wailing over the dead, but several of them were inter- 
rupting the wail with talk and laughter. I visited the 
well of the village, in the hollow, not far from our tents, 
called, I believe, the Well of the Virgin. Whether this 
is an ancient name or not, it does not matter ; the well 
is no doubt ancient, and has supplied the village in ages 
past. It may be the same well from which Mary drew, 
and out of which Jesus drank. In the neighbourhood 
was a "garden of herbs" and orchard, which seemed 
well-watered. 

We breakfasted at eight ; and afterwards I walked 
out, before starting, for another brief survey ; but I 
observed nothing new, save a curious circle of mourners, 
I suppose round the grave of one just buried, for it dif- 
fered from the usual routine of wailing. There was a 
large circle formed, chiefly of women, — there might be 
fifty. In the centre of this there were two women 
dancing and chanting plaintively, with a long scarf in 
their right hands. They sung and danced, and threw 
aloft their arms, and waved the scarf up and down, and 
across ; the crowd listening in silence. As I approached 
the circle opened to admit me ; so I stood for a httle^ 
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and then left. In the coarse of ten minutes more, the 
whole band quitted the spot, marching two and tiro, in 




procession past our tents into the town. They were 
all wearing their ordinary dresses. 

At nine we left Nazareth, ascending the hill to the 
north, and obtaining from it a last view of the town. We 
then descended into a valley — a very lovely glen, 
sprinkled over with the anemone, the cyclamen, the 
hyacinth, and the small yellow cassia. Here we started 
a gazelle, wjiich bounded off to its native hills. We then 
came to a very wild glen, covered with prickly oaks, of 
the largest size that we had seen, except Abraham's tree. 
Many of them were cut or broken over, and presented a 
haggard appearance. On their broken stumps and pro- 
jecting branches, eagles of several different kinds were 
sitting in great numbers. One of our party tried a shot 
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at one of them, but his pistol burst, and we who stood 
at his side, were in greater danger than the bird of the 
forest, who, upon the report, slowly rose on wing, and 
betook himself to a more distant perch. As we moved 
along we saw more of them; some nestling on their 
native oak, others hovering over us like hawks, others 
performing circles in all directions, not much alarmed at 
our presence, yet not willing to trust themselves too near. 
We seemed to be quite in a haunt of eagles. The pre- 
sence of these fierce-eyed birds, the shaggy form of the 
vast rocks, the remains, here and there, of Bedawin fires, 
gave to this valley a savage and dreary aspect, which 
strikingly contrasted with the pleasant, cheerful hollow 
above, where Nazareth basks in the sunshine. Besides 
the shivered oaks, there were other forest-trees of dif- 
ferent kinds, which, however, looked like shrubs or 
brushwood beside them. In some places the glen was 
quite a jungle ; nor should we have liked to traverse it at 
midnight The wolf and the hyena, doubtless, as well 
as the eagle and the Bedawi, have their lair in its 
recesses. Some camels were feeding in one place, and 
a solitary herdsman was singing his morning song. 

In five or ten minutes more we came to a rough 
ascent It was still a glen or ravine, but we were now 
moving upwards. Its sides were covered with stones 
and out-cropping rocks, overspread with large trees 
just coming into foliage. We had still the companion- 
ship of eagles, in scores, flying about us. After this 
we descended into a valley similar to the last; less 
savage, and more beautiful with trees and brushwood. 
This adjoins Tabor, the ascent of which we now com- 
menced. 

We did not go down into the plain, nor through the 
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village of Deburieh^ which lies at the southern base of 
the hilL We saw it not far off, but we kept more to the 
north, and soon found ourselves upon a narrow, rugged 
path, which, over rocks and loose soil, through mazes of 
jungle, and under boughs of spreading oak, in endless 
zigzags, winds up the noble hill. For a considerable 
way up we continued riding ; but, towards the middle, 
the steepness increased, and we dismounted, some of us 
leaving our horses to follow at will, others driving them 
up before us. The animals are quite accustomed to this, 
and made no effort to run off. Nor did they seem to 
reckon the ascent a very heavy pull ; for they went quite 
at their ease up all the narrow sinuosities of the path. 
One of them only, in attempting a short cut, fell and 
rolled over. In vain he struggled to recover himself 
Down he went, rolling and struggling, till caught by some 
trees. We thought of knees cut or bones broken ; but 
he rose up in a moment, shook himself, and recom- 
menced his upward path, without a scar on any part In 
about fifty minutes, from the foot, we reached less rugged 
ground; and it seemed as if the bulging sides of the 
mountain were subsiding into a level platform or ledge, 
going round part of the mountain-top, like a broad collar. 
This shelf was quite covered with grass, as well as trees \ 
and at one part there seemed to be a small spring or 
rivulet, for the grass was moist, and the soil spongy. In 
ten minutes more we were on the broad summit 3 but as 
this is a kind of hollow, or, at least, a level surrounded 
with grass-grown, tree-covered ruins, like a fortification, 
we saw nothing at first, till we ascended the north-eastern 
part of these ruins, and took our seat upon the wall of 
some old tower or battlement. 
The view from the top has so often been described, 
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that I shall not linger over it. Yet it will bear reiterated 
description. It is as truly splendid as can be conceived, 
and, spreading out under the clear brightness of a Syrian 
noon, it lost nothing of extent or grandeur. All Galilee 
lay around ; and this isolated mountain seemed its watch- 
tower. Safet, on its mountain-seat, with Lebanon rising 
behind it in the distance, and the snowy Hermon, the 
termination of Anti-Libanus, on its right. This was the 
north. East and north-east were the "Mountain of 
Beatitudes," the hills of Bashan, and the Sea of Galilee — 
the latter as blue and sunny as the sky above it. South 
and south-west were the plain of Esdraelon, with the 
villages of Endor and Nain. These were the chief ob- 
jects on which the eye dwelt, though not all that the 
view comprised. We remained here for more than two 
hours, walking round the circumference in all directions, 
and marking not only the view in the distance, but the 
massive ruins which are still visible round the whole' 
circle. These are probably of two kinds, Roman and 
Christian, for the Romans had here a fort, and the 
Christians, in after centuries, a church. Of the last we 
saw a solitary representative in a monk, who had his 
dwelling apparently in some cell at the western comer, 
where he earns his livelihood by narrating legends, and 
pointing out the remains of the three tabernacles which 
Peter wished to erect. 

There is no proof that Tabor was the hill of Trans- 
figuration. Ecclesiastical legend says so, but gives no 
reason , and even Jerome, when mentioning it as such, 
interposes a doubt, which shows that in his day the 
tradition had not yet rooted itself very firmly, probably' 
being then of recent date. 
^ But though it was not here that the Son of God was 
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transfigured, yet Tabor is a noble mountain, with its 
crags, and oaks, and eagles, and, above all, with its far- 
stretching view. Besides, it is the authentic spot where 
mighty deeds have been done in ancient dajrs. Barak 
was here, with the ten thousands of Naphtali and the 
children of Zebulon \ and within sight of this Jabin's 
army was smitten before Israel Since that it has been 
the witness of many a conflict and many a victory, each 
one of which might have made a mountain famous. It 
may be said to stand up here as the boundary of the 
region on the south, just as Hermon rises as the limit on 
the north, the one the watch-tower of Zebulon, and the 
other of Dan. Hence they are joined together in sing- 
ing creation's responsive song of gladness, " Tabor and 
Hermon shall rejoice in thy name," (Ps. Ixxxix. 12.) 

About half-past two we began to descend, taking the 
same road as in the ascent Safet, on the distant hill, 
was in our eye as we went down, gleaming out beauti- 
fully in the sunshine. The eagles are still on the wing 
in all directions ; and one of them which had been poised 
motionless, far up in the sky, suddenly pounced upon its 
prey far down the hill, taking a swoop, as seemed to us 
of not much less than a thousand feet in a moment. 
Having got down into the valley, we turned northwards 
into a richly wooded glen, smiling in fresh verdure, as if 
all summer were upon it Winding round the shoulder 
of a low height, we passed out into more open country. 
We soon came to a Khan or ruined fort, with the relics 
of a town or village near. Here a weekly market is 
held, which we were told draws crowds together from 
various villages, far and near, Nazareth and Tiberias 
contributing their buyers an4 sellers. Not one human 
face was to be seen here to-day, nor one human voice to 
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be heard. The name of the Khan is Tujar, We next 
reached the village of Lubieh on a small eminence. 
There was nothing remarkable about it, so we did not 
linger, but passed through at its northern extremity. 
From Lubieh we descended into the valley, which seemed 
fruitful and well-watered. From this we began our ascent 
of the long slope of the hill which overhangs Tiberias. 
The ascent is gradual, and the road good ; while the hills 
which we had quitted lay behind us, lovely in their fresh 
green, with endless hillocks, and undulations, and verdant 
steeps, in whose hollows the shadows were lying deep, 
while on their heights the declining sun was shining 
softly. As we rode up the slope a party met us, " mak- 
ing inquisition for blood," (Ps. ix. 12.) A man had 
been murdered, and the relations were in quest of the 
man-slayer; not to arrest him, and bring him to trial, 
but to kill him on the spot A little boy, the son of the 
slain man, accompanied them, for in him lay the rigHt of 
avenging his father's death. Here was the ancient Goely 
or avenger of blood, still perpetuated from Israel's days. 
We were reminded that " vengeance," according to 
Scripture, is a sacred thing, and that the " avenger," in 
seeking recompence for blood, was fulfilling a divine 
commission. That Christians should be enjoined to 
forego this, and leave the execution of this awful offence 
to God himself, is no proof of its being wrong in itself. 
The gospel does not cancel rights of citizenship and 
the like ; it merely asks us to forego them till the Lord 
come. 

At half-past five we reached the longed-for height, and 
in the twinkling of an eye the whole of the Sea of Galilee 
was before us, the town of Tiberias at our feet. The 
eastern side ^of the hill is as steep and precipitous as its 
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western is gentle in ascent The town looked well from 
this point, almost projected into the lake, and there 
were our tents not two hundred yards south of it, and 
within half a stone's cast of the water ! How fair this 
sunset upon such a sea. What a ceiling, and what a 
floor! Less than half an hour brought us down the 
rugged road to our tents ; and as there still remained but 
little of day, I lost no time in plunging into the blue 
waves before us. 

We have passed out of Zebulon, in which Nazareth 
lies, into Naphtali, of which, perhaps, the southern 
border was near Tiberias. " Satisfied with favour and 
full with the blessing of the Lord," (DeuL xxxiil 23,) he 
sat down by the margin of this bright sea. Here, from 
the thick woods or steep rocks around, the "hind of 
Naphtali " came down to drink of waters, which even 
in such a drought as that in Ahab's days, would not 
fail- 

After evenmg worship, about nine o'clock, I went out 
in the moonlight, and walked a considerable way down 
the margin of the lake. What a scene I The gloomy 
cliffs above, and the soft but solemn sea at my side ! 
The dim outline of the mountains on the western side, 
with the Bedawin fires twinkling at their feet Away to 
the north-east, the snows of Hermon, some forty miles 
off, gleaming in the moonshine 1 All round, perfect 
peace, broken only by the small ripple of the sea, as 
some breeze went by, or the casual tinkle of the bell 
attached to some of the horses which were grazing not 
far off. What moonlight like this had I ever had before % 
The Son of God had been here, and that lake was the 
silent witness of His wondrous grace. It was not Olivet 
alone, that had been His moonlight resort for prayer.^ 
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Here^ no doubt^ he had often been, and just at such an 
hour as this ! 

Sea of GcUilee^ Saturday ^ March 15. — I rose before the 
sun, resolved to see him come up over these old hills. 
The lake had taken on its first gleam, but that was all. 
It lay before me in profoundest stillness, as if preparing 
for sunrise, though the snows of Hermon had not yet 
caught the dayspring. I waited, and the sky soon threw 
off its paleness, and the lake its shadows. Suddenly a 
pencil, or rather a sheaf of rays, shot up behind the 
eastern hills, " the country of the Gadarenes ; " then 
rapidly the bold sun came up and shed his new brilli- 
ance over the lake, tracing out for himself a path of gold 
across its breadth. The whole circle of hills and slopes 
was lighted up as with the flush of noon. I walked on 
to the hot baths, which are contained in a large but 
shabby building, little more than a mile to the south of 
the town. I bathed, and found the water very hot. I 
had not my thermometer with me, but I should suppose 
that the heat could not be less than 98°. The hot-spring 
that supplies these baths, comes from the base of the 
mountain. I then continued my walk for a considerable 
time, and shortly betook myself to the lake for a cold 
bath, which I found exceedingly refreshing. The cold 
bath was free, but for the hot I paid half a piastre, or 
little more than a penny. 

After breakfast we prepared for a sail upon the lake. 
There is one boat on it, and this we, and our American 
friends, had engaged last night A little after ten we saw 
it pulling up to our tents, with two fishermen in it, who 
might have been John and James, or Andrew and Peter, 
coming ashore with their morning draught, or to mend 
their nets. For easier embarkation, we went to the old 
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tower which overhangs the water at a considerable angle, 
where the broken masses of stone, heaved into the lake 
by the earthquake of 1838, form a sort of pier, or at least 
a series of stepping-stones. We pushed off without delay, 
keeping to the north-east for a considerable way to get a 
view of the opposite shore. As we sailed off, the town 
of Tiberias itself first caught our eye. In spite of its 
cliffs, and lake, and palms, it looks poor and shattered, 
and not all the lively sunshine which now rested on it, 
could mitigate its forlorn aspect The northern shore 
was quite distinct, and the vast ruins of Tdl-Hutn struck 
our eye. It must have been no ordinary city that has 
left such ruins. Part of them are on the slope that goes 
up from the lake, and so more visible. They look like 
numerous heaps of stones or debris from this distance, 
but still they indicate the site of a great town. North- 
eastward of them, far in the distance, the great Hermon 
rose, with all noon upon its snowy summit, but with 
shadows below, dark wreaths of cloud coiling across its 
majestic steeps. To the north-west, Safet looked down 
upon us from its mountain-seat. It seemed to lie on one 
of the high slopes of the hill, from which part of it 
stretched up to a higher, running up amid a forest of 
olives to the castle on the summit. 

Keeping still an eastward course for some miles, we 
got an excellent view of the country. It is bare and 
uncultivated. The sides of the hills are steep and 
rugged, but the line of the ridge at its summit is re- 
markably even and continuous, like the top of a wall, 
without a slack or break for a long way. The boatmen 
told us that this coast is called " the Wilderness of the 
North ;" but I could not catch the Arabic words. This 
must be the wilderness mentioned by the evangelist 
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(Luke ix. 10,) "the desert place belonging to the city 
called Bethsaida," into which the Lord took the apostles 
apart from the multitude. It may be the same as that 
mentioned again, " He withdrew himself into the wil- 
derness and prayed," (Luke v. 16.) If so, then one of 
these mountains before us must be the mountain into 
which He withdrew Himself to pray, (Matt xiv. 23 ; 
Mark vi. 46.) It is bare and wild ; but not barer nor 
wilder than must any place in this unholy earth have 
appeared to One who had just left His Father's holy 
heaven. It is certainly not the " mountain of myrrh," 
nor the " hill of frankincense," (Cant. iv. 6,) but it lies 
on the way to these. For " through death to life" is 
the law of the kingdom. The desert was Israel's way 
to Canaan. 

Having sailed down to and surveyed the foot of the 
lake, we proceeded upwards very pleasantly for a little, 
with sail and oar. We were quite within sight of our 
tents, and in twenty minutes more we expected to be 
ashore, in good time to visit the Jewish synagogue ere 
their Sabbath was over. Suddenly a rough ripple came 
along the sea, the wind rose, and getting round nearly 
to the north, stayed our progress. We tried to beat up, 
but in vain. We thought to make for the shore, by 
"toiling and rowing, for the wind was contrary;" and 
some of our party, not relishing the laziness of the boat- 
men, laid hold of the oar, and plied it vigorously. It 
snapped, and the flat of the oar floated away irrecover- 
ably. With one oar, how could we pull against such a 
wind, and such a sea as was now rising, and sending its 
spray over us ] We had still our sail, clumsy as it was, 
so we hoped to make way, and land, though it might be 
far down. But a squall swept by, and our poor cotton 
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sail (for it was not canvas) went in pieces. Still our 
mast stood, which we rathered wondered at ; so we left 
the cotton rags to flutter in the breeze, and perhaps to 
help us on a little faster, for all that remained for us 
now was to drift before the wind to the foot of the lake. 
Our boat was crazy enough, but I don't think there was 
much danger ; and even though our craft had foundered, 
or had leaked more than it really did, the "swim'* did 
not seem a very formidable one — considerably less than 
the night achievement of the youth of Abydos. There 
was, however, one real bit of peril connected with this 
going before the wind ; we might be driven ashore on 
the eastern coast, and a visit to Apheky or Ganutla^ or 
Hippos^ would hardly compensate for being plundered 
by the bands of marauding Bedawin, who infest that 
region, and whose fires we had seen last night twinkling 
at the base of the hills. Our efforts were now directed 
to avert this evil. We must be drifted to some part of 
the lake ; but by means of our helm and one remaining 
oar, we might continue to avoid the east, and to hit the 
shore somewhere about the village of Semakh. On we 
went, at the mercy of the breeze, which was gradually, 
in spite of our exertions, working us nearer and nearer 
to the opposite coast. At last, however, we found our- 
selves nearing the shore, and, by " the good hand of our 
God upon us," we landed safely a little to the westward 
of the village. He who once said here, " Peace, be 
still," and " there was a great calm," did not interpose to 
calm the waves ; but He so ordered everything that no 
evil befell us. 

Landing close by Setnakh, we get a passing view of 
the village. But as it is on a slight elevation, and as 
we had no time to spare, we merely saw. it from the 
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shore. A few of its inhabitants gathered round us, 
wondering, but civil We had now to consider what we 
were to do ; for not only had we a long walk before us, 
but we had Jordan to cross, and it was now nearly five 
o'clock. Unexpectedly, we had been transported east- 
ward of the river ; but this enabled us to set foot on the 
territories of Gad, and of the half-tribe of Manasseh, 
which otherwise we should not have visited. We could 
not tell the depth of the Jordan at its exit from the lake. 
All we knew was that some of our party, this afternoon, 
had swum across it, when we were resting at Kerak. 
Among the villagers who came now to visit us was a 
mounted Arab. The thought immediately occurred, let 
us get this man to show us the ford, and to carry us 
over. He at once agreed, and we set off for the ford, 
which was about three quarters of a mile from Semakh, 
and is just below the place where the lake becomes the 
Jordan. We soon reached the spot, and the Arab halted 
his steed to take us up behind. I first mounted, and 
the Arab putting spurs to his charger, plunged in. A 
few yards brought us into deep water. The river was 
over our saddle-bow. He had missed the ford ! The 
horse was just about to swim. This was hardly safe, 
with two upon his back and in such a current Turning 
sharply round, the Arab regained the shore, and after 
looking about him a little, he plunged in again, a yard 
or two farther down. We were soon in deep water 
again, and over the saddle. But we had reached the 
middle of the stream, and had passed the worst So we 
pushed on and were speedily on the other side, soaking, 
of course, but quite safe. The horseman returned for 
the party, who, warned by my wetting, disencumbered 
themselves of as many garments as possible before start- 
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ing, and each one in turn was thus ferried safely over. 
While I was watching the process from the shore, I saw 
one of our American friends boldly strip, and carrying 
clothes and gun aloft above his head, enter the stream 
a little above where we were. He was successful; 
though the force of the current, and still more the large 
stones over which Jordan rolls, and which form the bed 
of the south-western margin of the lake, threatened 
more than once to upset him. 

It was now about six o'clock, and we had a walk of 
four miles before us, over a rough and narrow path. 
There was still twilight, however, and the moon was ris- 
ing. A walk in our chill state was the best thing for us. 

About half-past seven we were comfortably seated in 
our tents at our homely board, (for it was literally a board, 
not a table,) enjoying the fellowship of our friends, and 
relating to them all the marvels of the day. They had 
been rather uneasy about us, seeing the storm, and know- 
ing the perils of the eastern coast. With a psalm of 
thanksgiving we closed the day, and went to rest shortly 
after ten. Ere doing so, I looked out for a few minutes 
upon the lake. The wind had left it, and there was not 
a ripple on its face. 

Sea of Galilee^ Sabbatky March i6. — Went out about 
sunrise to sit by the margin of the lake, down towards 
the hot-baths. The sun came up over the eastern hills 
and the day began. The lake was bright gold, Hermon 
pure silver ; all was still, not a trace of yesterday's breeze. 
Our boat had crept up the lake during the night, and was 
now nearly opposite the baths ; the men, having mended 
their oar, were rowing her up close by the shore. This 
was the only sign of life on sea or land, nor was there a 
sound save the slight dash of the oar. The morning was 
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cool, but not chill ; and the sUn, though cloudless, was 
not yet keen enough to make one long for shade. Sit- 
ting on one of the large stones which line the margin of 
this part of the lake, and reading the sacred story of the 
days when the Son of God was here, I passed the two 
freshest hours of morning. The remembrance of them is 
peace. 

We breakfasted at half-past eight, and at half-past 
twelve we went out, some four or five hundred yards up 
the acclivity behind our tents, to have worship. Our 
congregation amounted to ten. There ought to have 
been another, for one of the servants whom our drago- 
man had brought with him from Jerusalem was a Chris- 
tian Jew, John David by name, a pleasant obliging man. 
But he only knew a few words of English, so he did not 
join us. The place that we had selected was an old ruin, 
that seemed once to have been a castle. One of its 
walls, still standing, gave us shelter from the heat of noon. 
Having been chosen to conduct the service, I took my 
place at a projecting ledge that ran along the lower part 
of the wall. The congregation gathered round, some on 
the scanty grass, some on broken projections of the wall, 
some on the stones that lay around. We sung our psalm, 
and kneeled down on the bare ground. I took for ex- 
position the Lord's words, (Matt. xi. 28,) spoken some- 
where in this neighbourhood, "Come unto me, all ye that 
labour, and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest" 
The cities to whose inhabitants He spoke them lay before 
me, — Chorazin, Capernaum, Bethsaida, — mere ruins ! 
The words of grace seemed full of meaning, but even 
more so did the words of warning, — the woes uttered 
against the unbelief of the multitudes. 1\. \^^^ ^^^-^saxx 
to prodaim the words of love in t\ve \i^mTi% ol ^^'sr. 
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hills, and of that lake which had heard them at first, " I 
will give you rest" And it was strangely solemn to re- 
peat the threat of woe, and pointing to the ruins of Cap- 
ernaum, to say, *• And thou Capernaum, which art exalted 
to heaven, shall be cast down to helL" The invitation 
seemed to come to us overflowing with new grace, and 
the warning loaded with a deeper sadness than ever 
before. 

We dined at three, and spent some time after it in 
listening to some old hymns, and to some choice parts of 
the Pilgrim's Progress. The hymns lost nothing of their 
antique richness, nor the Pilgrim aught of his quaint keen 
truth, by being read by the Sea of Tiberias. 

About six I went out, and sat upon the shore. The 
sun had not set, but had left the lake. The eastern hills 
were still radiant, and the evening, as it came down upon 
the lake, brought with it a mellow softness, quite in har- 
mony with the hour and the day. A slight breeze once 
and again woke up the ripple, and threw motion into the 
level stillness of the waters ; but, otherwise, all was pro- 
foundly peaceful. The shadows gradually deepened; 
but the moon was up, and those stars which were too 
bright for her to hide, came out one by one in the blue 
above, strewing their sparkles over the unbroken and 
almost undimpled sea. 

How long I sat here I know not. But such a scene 
one is loath to leave. The eye is not satisfied with see- 
ing; nor does the memory tire in recalling the words 
spoken, and the deeds done, eighteen centuries ago on 
this shore. The people that sat in darkness then saw a 
great light ; but that hght passed away and there is thick 
darkness now. What a region this will be when that light 
returns ; and tVie vovct s^^^)i«w^ \.o Q*?iiSL^^ -a&Vi^^Tvasalen^ 
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" Arise, shine, for the light is come I 
And the glory of Jehovah has risen upon thee." 

Sea of Galilee^ Monday ^ March 17. — Rose at half-past 
fay^y and went out to walk and to bathe. The sun came 
up while I was dressing, the sun of a Syrian dawn, cloud- 
less, with only a thin mist over the sky, which an hour's 
sunshine would evaporate. A native passed me, appar- 
ently looking for bait along the shore, giving me a civil 
salutation in Italian. Shortly after, having completed 
my dressing, I missed my soap which I had been using. 
Having looked about for it in vain, I thought that per- 
haps this Arab might have picked it up. I soon over- 
took him, and mustered a few Italian words to the effect 
that I had lost my soap, and that he must have picked it 
up when he passed me. He told me that he had not \ 
and he emptied the bag which he was carrying, to show 
me its contents. Seeing me still incredulous, he grasped 
his beard, and protested by it, that he had not the miss- 
ing article, offering to go back with me and seek for it 
We went to the spot, and after some search, found it 
almost hidden between some stones. He smiled at the 
discovery, and, with a piastre to comfort him, went away 
cheerful, not by any means affronted at my suspicion of 
his honesty. For a little I busied myself in gathering 
the small shells with which the shore abounds. They 
look more like salt-water inhabitants than fresh-water ; 
but there they are ; the solitary dwellers among these 
round stones. For no other shell, of any kind or size 
whatever, could we find here. They are not bigger than 
a pea. 

I then sat down upon a large stone, close by the water's 
edge, and read the thirteenth, foiuteenth, and fifteenth 
chapters of Matthew. These parables belonged to this 
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region; and may have been spoken on this very spot. 
To read Milton under Milton's mulberry at Cambridge, 
or Homer on the plains of Troy, would not be thought 
mere sentimentalism ; so, to read Christ's parables amid 
the very objects on which they were founded, and by the 
lake which heard them, need not be condenmed as ro- 
mantic. There is something better than superstition in 
the wish to read Chrysostom at Constantinople, or Athan- 
asius at Alexandria ; so there is something better still in 
the longing to read the Decalogue on Sinai, the Psalms 
on Mount Zion, the Song of Solomon at Urtass, the Apo- 
cal^-pse on Patmos, the last prophecy of Christ on the 
Mount of OUves, and His parables by the Lake of Gen- 
nesaret. 

More than once we strolled through the Jewish bury- 
ing-ground, which lay behind our tents. It is confusedly 
covered with tombstones, almost all of them having Heb- 
rew inscriptions. They are not rough blocks like those 
at Hebron or in the valley of Jehoshaphat ; nor have 
they been hewn for the occasion; but consist of the 
broken pillars and architectural ornaments of old Tiberias. 
Here lie the Rabbis of the famous college, -whose mem- 
bers for a time seem to have monopolised the learning of 
Judaism. Whether the body of Ittai, the Arbelite, often 
mentioned in Rabinnical story, was brought down to this 
from his native hills, up yonder, as was that of Maimon- 
ides from Egypt, we do not know ; but beneath these 
marble fragments, which are strewed around, lies many 
a broad forehead, whose learning, had it been classical 
instead of Jewish, would have won for its owner no in- 
ferior name. 

We struck our tents at half-past eight, and commenced 
a new day's journey, invigorated by our Sabbath-rest 
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Our way lay round the town, so that we got a different 
view of it, from any that these three days past had given 
us. It looked well from the westward eminence, over 
which our road lay, its white towers and houses gleaming 
hotly in the sunshine, and its few palms standing out in 
the silver of the lake, unshaken by a breath. Our road 
was rough; indeed it is not a road, but a mere path wind- 
ing through the out-cropping rocks of the slope, with ver- 
dure here and there. In about an hour we came to 
Mejdel, the ancient Magdala, the native town of Mary 
Magdalene. Early superstition, in order to magnify the 
" grace of penitence,'' and get up an interesting object for 
painters to delineate, and sentimentalists to sigh over, 
has loaded her with sins which do not belong to her, and 
even Protestants join in the defamation of the innocent, 
so that Magdalene and sinner have become synonymous. 
Had Magdala been like Nazareth, of evil fame for the 
wickedness of its citizens, the untruthfulness would not 
be so great. But there is no ground for thinking that 
this was the case ; and Mary the Magdalene, means just 
Mary of Magdala, to mark her out from the other Marys 
that waited on the Lord. 

After leaving Mejdel we kept nearer to the shore, and 
rode along a beach of the smoothest, brightest sand, 
which we had ever seen. As we had bathed already, we 
did not think of dismounting to do so again ; but to 
keep our horses fetlock-deep in the clear sunny water, as 
we moved slowly onwards, was of itself refreshing. Here 
and there the tortoises were sitting at the water-edge 
basking in the sun, so like the stone or stump which 
formed their seat, that one did not at first recognise 
them. They were of all sizes, some as small as an 
orange, others as large as a pumpkin. They would 
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allow us to approach, but dropped into the water as we 
passed, and hobbled away. Once or twice we struck 
up from the sandy beach into the green jungle of olean- 
ders, that fringed the margin. They were not yet in 
flower, but one or two were beginning to show blossom, 
as if on purpose to let us know what fields of waving 
purple this shore will present a month hence. Our view 
of the lake enlarged at every step, the whole stretch of 
its sixteen miles coming fully before the eye,— one long 
quivering gleam of sunshine. For more than an hour 
we continued our way along the border of the plain of 
Gennesaret, which, though untrimmed and waste, gave 
evidence of well-watered fruitfulness. In beauty, gran- 
deur, richness, and genial softness of climate, no spot of 
Greece or Persia could surpass this. 

A little after eleven we reached the point where the 
hills, which had receded for some miles and left room 
for the plain of Gennesaret, approach the lake again, 
and almost drop into it, leaving no sea-beach, and send- 
ing the eastern road over the steep of the projecting 
rock. After this they recede somewhat again, though 
much less considerably than before, and form not a 
plain, but a slope along the shore, till they reach the 
Jordan. 

At the base of the interposing rock or headland is an 
old Khan in ruins, one of the line of Khans on the 
Damascus road, built I know not by whom, but perhaps 
by the mighty Salah-ed-Din, the great builder of Khans 
and digger of wells. We did not examine it particu- 
larly, but it seemed in shape and aspect to be very 
like the other Khans which we had seen elsewhere. 
It is said to be built of basaltic tufa. Its name is Khan 
Minyeh. 
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At this point our party separates for a few hours, 
some to go on to Teli-Hum, the rest to keep the Da- 
mascus road, straight north over the hill above Khan 
Minyeh. Those of us who have resolved to take the 
latter way, begin immediately to ascend the hill by a 
road so bad and rugged that one asks, not so much can 
this be the great Damascus road, but is this a road at 
all. Many a lingering look did we take of this bright 
lake, ere the hills shut it out. Its hills were bare and 
gray, its margin was desolate, its cities ruins ; but its 
own beauty was unchanged. As an inland sea or moun- 
tain lake, it is quite a gem, and at no time could it have 
sparkled more briUiantly than now, when we are bidding 
it farewell. Its palms are gone ; its palaces, and tem- 
ples, and synagogues are as dust; its fortresses that, 
like sentinels, challenged each other from its opposite 
sides, are swept from their rocks ; its gardens and or- 
chards, that surpassed Egypt, and rivalled Persia, have 
withered down ; its rock-sepulchres have been filled and 
emptied, emptied and filled, and emptied again ; Jew, 
Roman, Christian, Moslem, have come and gone ; its 
innumerable vessels, the pleasure-barge, the fisherman's 
boat, and the war-galley, have vanished firom its waters ; 
but there it lies, itself, — untouched and un soiled by 
earthquake, battle, havoc, blood, death, change, ruin. 
Hermon on the north, with its snows, and Tabor on the 
south, with its oaks, still keep watch over its waters. 

In about twenty minutes more we reached Tell-Hum. 
Here the hills recede from the shore, which, at the same 
time, projects out considerably beyond the line of coast, 
leaving between the hills and the lake a large open space, 
covered by a series of undulating mounds. For about a 
mile in length along the shore, and half that distance in 
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breadth, these mounds are strewn with stones; 'some of 
them quite black, and of a volcanic nature ; others evi- 
dently the remains of former buildings. At the most 
projecting point near the water, is an old ruined tower ; 
and near this, but higher up from the lake, are some 
ruins of a very remarkable character. Pillars, with 
Corinthian capitals, shafts, and entablatures, some of 
marble, others of granite and Umestone, are strewn 
about in great confusion. 

One large shaft of marble, which appeared to be part 
of an entablature, we particularly remarked for its elabo- 
rate carving ; and of this we took a rough sketch. The 
strange device at one end seems intended to represent a 
building drawn on wheels ; the other is ornamented with 
acanthus leaves. 




The mounds, upon which these ruins are scattered, 
command the whole length of the lake, and far in the 
distance may be seen the steep cliffs of Gadara, and the 
mountains above Tiberias. The prospect is an extremely 
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beautiful one ; and we saw no other place so well adapted 
to have been the site of a great city. Desolation reigns 
here now, and it seems to be the favourite resort of large 
flocks of herons, and other water-fowL A few stones are 
all that remains to tell of what Capernaum once was. 

Crossing the mounds of ruins, we struck into a steep 
path, which leads up the hills to the north of the lake, 
and in about an hour we joined the Damascus road. 

Though our road was of the roughest kind, yet the hill 
over which we were moving was not bare. Flowers 
were springing up everywhere, and we noticed immense 
quantities of a plant very like hemlock. We descended 
on the other side and lost sight of the lake, reaching 
Khan Jubb Yusef a little after one. This is another of 
the line of khans on the Damascus road. Ecclesiastical 
legend calls this the place of the pit into which Joseph 
was cast by his brethren, though that pit must have been 
some forty miles farther south, near Dothan, on the high- 
road between Gilead and Egypt, for the Ishmaelite cara- 
van passed by that way, (Gen. xxxvii. 25.) Finding a 
khan here having the name of Joseph, probably from the 
famous Salah-ed-din, tradition assumed it at once as the 
genuine pit of Dothan. We asked in vain for the ///. 
Dragoman and muleteers knew nothing of a pit, though 
thousands of pilgrims have had it pointed out to them, 
and paid for seeing it We sat down on some stones at 
the great gate of the khan, and lunched. There was no- 
thing to be seen but the heavy old walls of the building, 
and the uneven ground in front, with patches of grass 
here and there. 

Leaving this, we went up a low, stony hill, as usual 
strewed with flowers — lilies and anemones^ \xv ^^-ax 
abundance. We soon came witYim s\^\. ol xicv^ HuleK^ 
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or waters of Merom ; beautiful enough, but rather bleak 
and dull, in some respects more like a marsh than a lake. 
We next passed two small villages on the left, upon a 
slope, about three o'clock ; and then, in half an hour 
more, came into a broad green plain girdled with moun- 
tains. The road was now less hilly, and lay through 
cultivated fields. The verdure was plentiful. Hermon 
seemed very near, and the other snow-wrapt ridges of 
Libanus and Anti-Libanus, rose behind it, radiant with 
sunshine. We then passed through a low region, beauti- 
fully undulating. We crossed hillock after hillock, round 
and green. The breeze came along loaded with frag- 
rance, from what fields we knew not; it might be the 
banks of the lakelet, it might be Lebanon itself, it might 
be some nearer " mountain of myrrh and hill of fiankin- 
cense," (Cant iv. 6.) At half-past five we reached 
Maiachahy our station for the night Here a most 
abundant spring wells out of the base of the mountain, 
turns a commill, then forms a stream, whose banks are 
green and bushy, then flows on into the lake. It is one 
of the many sources of Jordan ; for from all we see 
and learn, Jordan is more than a " double-founted 
stream." Its springs are many; all of them firesh and 
clear. 

During our last half-hour's ride we started a good 
many gazelles, which served to remind us that we were 
in the range of the "hinds" of Naphtali, (Gen. xlix. 21,) 
the region of the " hind let loose." There were five or 
six on the edge of a ploughed field, who looked at us and 
then vanished ; and others down to our right among the 
brushwood that fringed the somewhat precipitous earth- 
banks of the lake. Some of our party followed, gun in 
hand, but in vain. These "wild roes" were as wise as 
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they were fleet, and seemed to know here as elsewhere 
that man was not their friend. They were not large — 
smaller than our common goat. But they were light 
and fleet ; so slender in limb that, as they went along, 
you only saw their bodies. Their whole frame was 
cast in the finest mould of grace and speed. When 
we saw them first, they were ** feeding among the lilies," 
(Cant iv. 5 ;) but in a moment they were off — " leaping 
upon the mountains, skipping upon the hills," (jb, ii. 8.) 



X 
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shoulder, that I thought he would be stunned, and I ran 
to help. In less than half a minute he was on his legs, 
re-adjusting the load ; for the mule had risen instantly, 
and stood waiting to be re-loaded. Assad saw that the 
day was his, and without waiting to assist his fallen 
brother, he pushed forward and distanced his fellow- 
muleteer. No shout of triumph arose ; but instantly all 
set to work, unloaded the winning mules, and in less 
tlian ten minutes, every stitch of canvas was unfurled, 
and duly fastened with pin and loop. This completed 
Haji's victory over Abd-el-Atih. Yet five minutes was 
all the difference between the two, such was the celerity 
with which the fallen baggage had been replaced. 

We have encamped, for once, on " the other side of 
Jordan." 

Now for a ramble by the stream, and an exploration of 
this source of the Jordan ! Descending the steep bank 
of earth, which is a thicket of verdant jungle, I tasted the 
stream, and refreshed myself with a thorough washing in 
it. This is only a tributary, (and one not noted in any 
map that I have seen,) yet it has a tolerable amount of 
water, which hurries along over rocks and stones, under 
the shade of fig-trees and oleanders. From this we passed 
over to the fountain of Banias, which feeds the main 
stream, The amount of water in this stream is greater 
than we expected to see so near the source. It rushes 
past the town wildly like a highland torrent ; yet it has a 
considerable breadth. It does not now issue out of a 
cave, as used to be said. Certainly there is a cave, and 
a very spacious one, at the spot. But it is quite dry, and 
evidently used as a shelter for cattle. It is now consider- 
ably raised above the bed of the stream, but in former 
days may have been on a level with it, as the stones with 
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which its floor is covered are loose. From under this 
bed or platform of stones, which, however, in front, looks 
quite like part of the rock, the river pushes itself out, its 
springs bubbling up in aU directions, and forming an 
ample basin, which some give as an hundred and eighty 
feet in breadth. A noble beginning this for any river ! 
This breadth, of course, narrows itself a little when the 
basin discharges itself into the river. Still the undth of 
Jordan from its very source, as here seen in Nahr Banias^ 
strikes one as peculiar, and somewhat noble. To issue 
all at once in full breadth, from such a mountain as 
Hermon, to pass into such a lake as that of Galilee, and 
then to end in such a sea as that of Sodom, this is no 
common story for a river. One calls to mind, 

" the Egyptian traveller when he stood 

By the young Nile, and fathom'd with his lance 



The first small fountains of that mighty flood. 



f» 



Yet, as we moved about along the edge of this basin, or 
crossed it on the large stones which are scattered over it, 
marking the depth, and clearness, and rush of this new- 
bom river, we saw what made us ask afterwards, if even 
the Nile has a beginning so noble as this 1 

The niches and half-trased letters on the face of the 
rock, to the left of the cave, we saw, but were not much 
struck with them. Yet they are suggestive way-marks in 
the past history of the place ; and as the inscriptions of 
Wady Magharah carry one back at once to the days of 
Pharaoh, so do these rock-cut records of Banias carry us 
back to the days of Herod and Augustus. The inscrip- 
tions are not half so old as those in Magharah or 
Mukatteb, and they have been carefully cut in the lime- 
stone rock, a much harder substance than the crumbling 
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sandstone of the desert; yet the desert writings are to this 
day sharp and fresh, while these of Banias are so effaced 
by time as to be almost illegible. 

Our Lord visited this region ; yet there is no record of 
His resorting to this town, though there is no unlikeli- 
hood of His having done so. By Matthew we are told 
that He came into " the coasts of Caesarea Philippi," 
(chap. xvi. 13,) while Mark (giving us, as he often does, 
little pieces of supplemental information) tells us that 
it was into " the towtis of Csesarea Philippi " that they 
came, (chap. viii. 27.) 

We visited the village and castle. The latter was the 
chief attraction, on account of the view on all sides from 
its top. Ascending its ruined, grass-covered walls, I sat 
down upon the top to look around us. Itself a ruin, it 
is situated in the midst of ruins, ruins which indicate the 
former magnificence of the town. There were large 
bevelled stones lying here and there, and the castle itself 
must have been a fine one. At its foot rushes the Banias, 
noisy but clear in its flow ; while on all sides, up to the 
very walls, rise trees of every leaf and name. Banias 
occupies not so properly a terrace, but a slight hollow on 
a broad rising ground, which slopes up gradually to the 
hills. That raised hollow begins at the low ridge where 
we had seen the Nubian tumble ; and from that line the 
platform or shelf, which there sinks down a little, con- 
tinues very gradually to rise ; so that the town is some- 
what elevated above the plain, and beautifully planted in 
a mountain-nook as rich and well-watered as any spot 
which the land contains. It is not every town that has a 
plain before it such as el-Huleh, nor such a stream as that 
of Jordan to water it, nor such a mountain as that of 
Lebanon to guard it. 
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The heat here was great, and though the wind rose 
afterwards, yet towards evening all was so still and close 
that one began to think of a thunder-storm at hand. And 
though this was not quite a pleasant anticipation to 
dwellers in tents, yet it would have been something to 
hear Syrian thunder, and see the Syrian lightning at the 
foot of Hermon. The sun was about to set, but it was 
half-smothered with clouds ; and the quiet of the after- 
noon, though very acceptable in itself, was rather omi- 
nous. It was strange to lie oppressed with heat in this 
low-sheltered nook, and yet to see above us the unmelted 
snows of the mountain. Down here all summer is around 
us, while winter sits up yonder ! 

'* Now upon Syria's land of roses 
Softly the light of eve reposes, 
And, like a glory, the broad sun 
Hangs over sainted Lebanon ; 
Whose head in wintry grandeur towers, 

And whitens with eternal sleet, 
While summer, in a vale of flowers, 
Is sleeping rosy at his feet." 

In the course of the evening we had under consider- 
ation the passages which record our Lord's visit to 
Caesarea Philippi. We saw from them that the trans- 
figuration must have taken place in this region and not 
in Galilee \ of course not on Tabor. To the top of one 
of those mountains which He saw from Pisgah was Moses 
brought when he appeared with Elias ; so that, having 
already seen the land afar off, he might now see it 
near, and see too " the King in his beauty," (Isa. xxxiii. 
17.) What mountain it was we did not pretend to deter- 
mine. 

Before it took place (as we have already noticed) it is 
said that the Lord and His disciples were in this region ; 
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and after it was over they went south into Galilee, by 
Capernaum. Mark says, " they departed thence," that 
is, from Csesarea Philippi, (chap. ix. 30,) and that then 
they " passed through Galilee " (ib.) and " came to Caper- 
naum," (Matt. xviL 24 ; Mark ix. 33.) The transfigura- 
tion thus took place probably "on the other side of 
Jordan," which our Lord seldom visited, save here and 
at the Sea of Galilee ; and it was as if He were thus 
formally taking possession of these eastern provinces as 
His kingdom, claiming Manasseh and Gilead, as well as 
Ephraim and Judah, (Ps. cviii. 8.) 

The wind rose during the night, and clouds were 
moving above us. Still, when I went out at six, the 
morning was fine and the heat considerable. I walked 
about for more than an hour in all directions, among the 
olives and other trees which cover the whole platform. 
I went up the small stream, on the banks of which our 
tents were pitched, for about half a mile. It was wooded 
all the way, but its channel soon became dry. It seemed 
to curve slightly round the mountain and lead into a wild 
glen, into which, however, I had not time to follow it 
I did not learn its name, nor do I know whether it has • 
one, but I should suppose it to be an unnamed brook 
flowing out of Wady el-Asal, at the foot of Hermon, and 
joining the Banias just at the castle. At the upper part 
of it, where it passes into the gorge, I sat down amid 
some oleanders and fig-trees, and read those chapters of 
Matthew which relate to this region. The wady which 
strikes up from this into the mountain-gorge is said to be 
the haunt of wild beasts ; and often in connexion with 
this morning's scene have these words come into mind, 

** With me from Lebanon, my bride, 
With me from Lebanon thou shalt come : 
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Thou shalt look from the top of Amana, 

From the top of Senir and Hermon, 

From the dens of the lions, 

From the mountains of the leopards." (Cant. iv. 8.) 

• 

For several days Lebanon has been in sight, and for 
several days more it is to continue so. I knew not 
how it was, but there was something indescribably 
attractive about that noble range. A thousand memo- 
ries, both stirring and soothing, more venerable than 
its majestic clouds, floated over it. And we have since 
that sometimes felt what it was to be "sighing for 
Lebanon." 

We started from our olive-grove at half-past eight, 
the morning growing cloudier, and spreading out its 
mists thickly above us, portending rain, we think, though 
some of our Airabs say not. We took our way at first 
over the same wooded eminence as on the previous day, 
but afterwards kept more to the north. On our left, 
about half a mile from us, and about half an hour from 
Banias, we saw Tell el-Kadi, the hill of the Judge, a 
small bushy mound, in a plain, where the Jordan finds 
another of its many springs. This is supposed by some 
to be the ancient Laish or Leshem, afterwards called 
Dan, by the tribe of that name, in honour of their 
ancestors, (Josh. xix. 47,) of whom it was said — 

** Dan shall y«fl^ his people, 
As one of the tribes of Israel." (Gen. xlix. 16.) 

It was somewhere into this green territory — this place 
for flocks and herds — that the lion of Dan took his leap 
from the hills of Bashan, (Deut. xxxiii. 22,) making his 
den in Laish, " the place of the old lion." Driven back 
by the Amorite into the mountains, (Judges i. 34,) he 
made many a leap into a plain below, nor did he rest 
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till he had made Laish his own, and set up there, not 
only a judge, but a priest and a graven image, 
(Judges xviii. 30.) The whole of this neighbourhood 
seems to have been originally the haunt of wild beasts, 
and Laish and Asal may be the "lions' dens" of Solo- 
mon, (Cant iv. 8.) 

Our road was wild and rough for a time, not marked 
by any object of interest Suddenly we found ourselves 
upon the edge of a deep ravine, down the precipitous 
side of which we had to descend by a rocky road no 
better than a sheep-path. After a little difficulty, but no 
evil, we reached the wooded bottom of the dell, through 
which were flowing the rapid waters of the Hasbani^ 
now be^nning to swell a little, as if there had been rain 
farther up, or as if the snows of the two Lebanons had 
begun to melt As there was no bridge, we had to ford 
it as best we could. At some places it looked much too 
rapid, and at others too deep for such a purpose. The 
ford, however, was pointed out by the native of Banias, 
who had undertaken to be our guide ; and I have seen 
worse fords in Scotland than this proved to be. In we 
plunged, and without much difficulty crossed. Our 
baggage-mules, however, did not find it so easy, and 
the passage of the commissariat across the stream was 
watched by us with considerable interest from the shore. 
The bed of the stream was rough, not without holes; 
and the rush of water against the limbs of the heavy- 
laden mule threatened to throw him over at every step. 
From side to side the baggage swayed, sometimes 
touching the surface. Slowly did the cautious creature 
lift and plant his steps; eagerly did the driver cheer 
him on with his voice. Gradually the stream grew 
shallower, the rapids were passed, and the wqstem bank 
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was ascended, not without some thankfulness on our 
parts, as there was small pleasure in the prospect of 
having beds, tents, and provisions drenched in water, if 
not carried down the stream, and perhaps floated into 
the lake of el-Huleh. 

Up the hill on the opposite side we pushed, passing 
Abilj 3, village upon an apparently artificial mound, 
the ancient Abel of Scripture, (2 Sam. xx. 14, 15, 18 ; 
2 Kings XV. 29,) which lay near to Beth-Maachah. It 
was to Abel that Sheba, the son of Bichri, the Benjamite, 
fled in his rebellion against David, pursued by Joab and 
the men of Judah. It was here that the wise woman of 
the city persuaded the citizens not to resist, but to " cut 
off the head of Sheba and cast it out to Joab." It was 
here that they were wont to speak in old time, saying, 
"They shall surely ask counsel at Abel, and so they 
ended the matter," (2 Sam. xx. 18.) 

But now we have to pass down again into another 
glen, not quite so steep and rugged as the former. It 
is the glen of the Derdarah^ a smaller stream than the 
Hasbani ; barer, perhaps, also, but still wild and beau- 
tiful. About a mile up we saw some fine waterfalls, 
where the Derdarah was making its way down to us, 
over rocks of no inconsiderable height, through a narrow 
ravine. A little more wood would greatly have added 
to their beauty. Was it from these cascades that the 
city Abel-Maim^ the house of waters, took its name? 
(2 Chron. xvi. 4.) 

The day was not brightening ; the clouds were draw- 
ing closer to each other, and on the hill-tops mists were 
gathering, as if brought up by the west wind from the 
sea. Right before us, at the distance apparently of four 
or five miles, rose a height, round whose top a special 
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mist-wreath seemed to have gathered. A breeze swept 
past and drew the curtain aside, and we saw, girt with a 
gray mantle of mist, the old castle of Esh-Shukifj 
(Kulat esh-Shukif,) perched upon the peak, leaning over 
an enormous precipice. As we neared it, the view 
shifted its lights and shadows every five minutes; the 
mist and the sunshine alternating, and giving us the 
finest specimens of "dissolving views'' that we had seen. 
The region is mountainous in the extreme, but not bare. 
Wood, grass, and flowers, meet us in all directions ; the 
damp of the morning seems to bring out their odours ; 
and as we passed along, the fragrance was refreshing — 
all the more because it was "the smell of Lebanon," 
(Cant. iv. 1 1 ; Hos. xiv. 6.) For this is the region of 
Lebanon, and these heights over which we are moving 
are the lower hills which undulate between the two 
great ranges of that well-known chain. We started in 
the morning from the foot of Anti-LibanuSy and we were 
now on our way to Libantis, (or Lebanon.) It is on one 
of the southern heights of the latter that the Kulat above 
referred to is placed. We soon approached this, and as 
the moon now shone out more brightly, we had a full 
view of the whole, first from the opposite height, (where 
our photographers stayed behind to do their work,) and 
then from the gradual slope by which we went down 
into the ravine below. The castle is extensive, stretch- 
ing over a considerable portion of the rocky height. It 
did not look ruinous, though it must now be upwards of 
seven hundred years old. The height of the great per- 
pendicular rock-wall on which it stands is at le9.st fifteen 
hundred feet. I never saw a more imposing structure. 
Whether as a watch-tower or as a castle, it is a place 
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worth being noted. The fierce rush of the Leontes 
{Nahr Litdnt) along the base of the cliff completed the 
grandeur of the scene. 

For a considerable distance here the Leontes makes 
its way through like ravines. It seemed as if this part 
of Lebanon had been cleft right along the ridge, and a 
passage made for the old river ; which pursues its wild 
way, with noisy haste, for many a mile, through these 
almost inaccessible ravines. 

After descending almost to the river, we turned gently 
to the right, and took our way for some distance along 
the rugged slope which falls down to the stream. The 
road was distinct enough, but as rough as can be con- 
ceived, and allowing only one abreast, as is indeed the 
case with most of the roads of Syria. We met two 
mounted Druses on the way, saluting them civilly of 
course, but passing them with difficulty, on account of 
the narrowness of the path. All this time the precipice, 
with its castled summit, was at our left, far above our 
heads, with only the river between. A wild path, indeed ; 
and in the twilight gloomy enough ; yet how truly did it 
represent Lebanon ! 

We soon reached the bridge, a little way up the stream. 
It IS old, and looks rather crazy ; yet it is solidly built, 
and perhaps was more elegant in earlier days, though 
it could not look more picturesque than it does now. 

We now ascended the hill on the western bank of the 
river; the road is steeper than on the other side, and so en- 
tirely unmarked, that our men were several times at a loss 
as to the way, for our guide had been dismissed before 
we crossed the bridge. As we passed up the wild steep, 
we got a view of the castle on its western side. It was 
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now almost behind us, and did not look so romantic as 
before, the gradual slope of the hill taking off the bold- 
ness of the site. 

Passing Tibnin, we came about half-past three to a vil- 
lage on the left, on a hill-slope, Nabutiyah el-foka^ that is 
** Nabutiyah the upper." We should gladly have halted 
here, as the day had again quite overcast, and the rain 
was pouring down ; but our dragoman wished to proceed 
a little farther to Nabutiyah el-iahta^ that is, " Nabutiyah 
the lower." On we went in the rain for a mile and a 
half, when we reached the last-named village at four 
o'clock, and got ourselves safely lodged in one of the 
houses of the fellahin, where we were soon surrounded 
with the natives, all most civil, but rather troublesome. 
They stood at the windows, in which, of course, there 
was no glass, but only wooden shutters ; they gathered 
round the door ; they crowded into the house ; but they 
did not in any other way annoy us. They are Christians 
of the Greek Church, and look remarkably clean and 
bright. The children greatly attracted us, both by their 
pleasant manners and their comeliness. They were shy 
at first, but soon became our friends, taking hold of 
our hands, and kissing them. The priest came in and 
seated himself on one of the camp-stools ; but not being 
able to communicate with us, he soon went away ; not, 
however, till he had scrutinised most minutely ourselves 
and all that belonged to us. 

The latter part of our journey to-day has lain through 
a considerable amount of cultivation, which would have 
been seen to better effect had it not been for the rain. 
We observed several new houses by the way, giving us 
to understand that the district is a thriving one. The 
village in which we are looks new in great part ; and the 
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house in which we were, though dingy in the inside and 
admitting the rain in large drops through its clay-plas- 
tered roof, was evidently a new one. 

The road over which we had passed to-day was more 
continuously mountainous than any we had seen. It 
brought us over I know not how many of the spurs and 
offshoots of Lebanon. Yet, rugged as it is, it must have 
been one of the^ great roads between Banias and Sid on. 
Even in the very earliest days of Israelitish history, there 
was a connexion between these two places, as is impHed 
in the history of the Danites, (Judges xviil 7, 28.) Of all 
the inhabitants of Laish, it is said that "they dwelt care- 
less, after the manner of the Zidonians." It is intimated, 
also, that though they were "far from the Zidonians," 
and their city " far from Zidon," yet it would have been 
from Zidon that help was to have been expected against 
enemies. In what way they were connected with Zidon, 
we do not know ; and it would be interesting to discover 
why it was to Zidop that they should have looked, and 
not to Tyre, seeing this latter city lay nearer, and the 
road to it was not so entirely mountainous. Possibly 
Laish was older than Tyre, and therefore drawn to Zidon 
by a contemporary antiquity. In the passage just cited, 
however, it is intimated that the communication between 
Laish and Zidon was a very uncertain one, which, from 
the nature of the intermediate region, we could well 
imagine it to be. 

Nabutiyah ei-Tahia, March 20. — The rain still con- 
tinues ; but we set off about nine, after a not very com- 
fortable night. The road all forenoon was very rugged ; 
not so mountainous, perhaps, as yesterday ; for we are 
on the lower spurs of Lebanon, but still quite rugged 
enough to make it troublesome. We crossed I know not 
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how many hills and ravines, with not a yard of level road 
at any part At twelve, the " great sea " burst on our 
view from one of the heights. How blue and beautiful, 
stretching away interminably to the far west ! At two, we 
came down into the plain, the great plain of Phoenicia, 
about three or four miles south of Zidon, which city we 
now see for the first time, and which, even from this dis- 
tance, looks beautiful, whether viewed in connexion with 
the sea or the land. 

As we were riding along the road, not far from the 
shore, a fierce thunder-storm broke over us, which com- 
pelled us to seek shelter for a little in a small building on 
the right, in front of which there was a porch, under 
which we halted, without dismounting. We arrived at 
Sidon, now Saida, a. little after three, and went to the 
French Khariy an immense building, with a large square 
in the middle, and a gallery running round on all sides. 
Our rooms were not clean, and our wet condition 
made them, perhaps, look drearier than they really 
were. 

The rain ceased for a little, and we took advantage 
of this to visit the old castle. It is still used as a kind 
of fort, though ruinous, and stands on a flat piece of 
rock in the sea. A bridge connects it with the town. 
We spent more than an hour here, not so much struck 
with the castle itself, as with the view around which it 
afforded us. On all sides, how lovely is this city I What 
a contrast to such a town as Alexandria ! The sea on 
the one side ; then the town itself, fringed with trees of 
every kind, — the mulberry, the tarfa, the orange, and 
the fig ; then the rich plain, sloping up gently to the 
east ; then Lebanon looking down over all, — Lebanon, 
now receiving the last rays of the fitful sun upon its gray 
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rocks and white snows. The beauty of Sidon is far 
beyond what I had been led to expect. 

Sidofiy March 21. — ^The rain was upon us down here 
in the plain, but snow has been up yonder on Lebanon ; 
for the mountains look decidedly whiter than on the 
previous day. We started at half-past ten. The bazaars 
here, through which we passed on our way out, were 
cleaner and better furnished than in most of the places 
Inhere we had been. Indeed, the whole town has a 
superior air. We rode southward along the shore, part 
of our road being the same as that by which we had 
come yesterday. Wind and rain assailed us bitterly for 
an hour. Still we got a good view of the broad and 
fruitful plain that lies between the hills and the sea ; a 
plain in ancient days so amazingly cultivated, and so 
completely studded with cities and villas, as to appear 
for miles one great continuous city, fringed and inter- 
spersed with gardens of every kind. Ruins lay around 
all the way. 

About half-past twelve we came to large ruins on the 
shore, with a corresponding village on the height to 
the east. This was Sarafend, the ancient Sarepta. 
These loose stones carried us back to Elijah and the 
widow. I picked up a piece of marble as a memorial. 
Sarepta was not a village, as we generally suppose ; it 
was a town or city ; for all the places along this coast 
were in ancient days cities; so great was the wealth 
flowing in upon Phoenicia from the innumerable regions 
with which it maintained commerce. As we passed on 
I observed remains of splendid mosaic pavements, — 
relics of buried grandeur. The mosaic floors of these 
merchant-villas were now the traveller's highway! How 
fearfully has God avenged upon these cities, the pride. 
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the love of pleasure, the self-deification, which He de- 
nounced on them by His prophets ! It would seem as if 
love of ease, pleasure, luxury, lasciviousness, were the 
special sins of merchant-cities. Besides these mosaics, 
we passed pillars and car\'ed work in all directions, 
strewing the road like pebbles or fallen leaves. We 
seemed for miles to be treading the graveyard of cities. 

Before two o'clock we came in sight of Tyre, stretch- 
ing out into the sea. As we came nearer, we saw the 
huge waves, driven up by the strong west wind, dashing 
against its rocks, and greatly increasing the beauty of 
the scene. Pillars of granite and marble lie in frag- 
ments along the shore. About four miles from Tyre, 
we crossed the Leontes by a rude stone bridge, and 
reached Tyre at four, having ridden sharply during the 
latter part of our journey. The road between Sidon 
and Tyre is reckoned eight hours ; we completed it in 
little more than six. 

The rain had for some time ceased, so we set out for 
a walk along the shore, to the south. Pillars of red 
granite, some almost entire, some in small fragments, 
lie scattered on the sand and in the sea. It was strange 
to see the waves washing, not over rocks, but finely 
pohshed pillars ! At one of these granite fragments, I 
halted and bathed. Fishermen passed us with their 
nets ; but I saw none spread out to dry. We afterwards 
surveyed the city, — its broken arches, spanning part of 
the harbour, its innumerable columns wherever the eye 
turns, its mounds of ruin outside, with the various frag- 
ments of ancient splendour which have been so often 
described. It is not so beautiful as Sidon, nor sur- 
rounded with so much verdure and fruitfulness. A few 
palms grew inside, but outside there were none. What 
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melancholy memories came up over that old sea, which 
is washing in upon us, and over which had flocked to 
this great ocean-market the ships of a hundred shores ! 

The road between Sidon and Tyre is, as I have noticed, 
strewed with half-buried ruins. Every mile or so we 
come upon fragments of pillars, hewn stones, heaps of 
debris, patches of mosaic, and the evident foundation of 
something more than villas or villages. It seems as if 
the whole of this eastern sea-plain had been for twenty 
or thirty miles, at least, a forest of cities, the suburbs of 
Tyre, and rivalling that city in splendour. Nestling 
between the sea and Lebanon, or sometimes climbing 
the lower slopes of that range, spreading out their por- 
ticoes of red granite, and their towers of white marble, 
to each day's setting sun, what a picture must their cities 
have been of security, and wealth, and power, and gran- 
deur! But all these have gone, with the great city 
itself. " The suburbs shall shake at the sound of the 
cry of the pilots," (Ezek. xxvii. 28.) They as well as 
she have been made "like the top of a rock," places 
"to spread nets upon," (Ezek. xxvi. 14.) Here and 
there some relic of their greatness shows itself above the 
ground, but to one looking along the plain, nothing ap- 
pears but a great sand-swept level, broken by rocks and 
hillocks ; but unrelieved by the dwellings of men, 

. . . ** The sands are here, 
But not the foot-prints. Wouldst thou trace them now ? 
A thousand tides and storms have dash'd them out, 
Winds brush'd them and waves worn them, and, o'er all, 
The heavy foot of Time, who plods the shore, 
Replenishing his sand-glass, trodden down 
Their vestiges and mine." 

These splendid suburban cities were, I suspect, what 
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the prophet refers to when predicting Nebuchadnezzar's 
invasion of this region ; he paints the ruin not only of 
Tyre, but of her " daughters." " Her daughters which 
are in the field, shall be slain by the sword." " He 
shall slay with the sword thy daughters in the field, 
and he shall make a fort against thee,'* (£zek. xxvi. 6, 
8.) The expression " daughters " for villages or towns 
dependent on a central city, is, as we have seen else- 
where, a common one in Scripture ; and as we have no 
doubt as to the meaning of " Gaza and her daughters," 
" Bethel and her daughters," (i Chron. vii. 28,) we need 
to have as little doubt as to the meaning of Tyre and 
" her daughters." 

Tyre, Saturday, March 22. — ^At half-past six I went to 
walk on the roof of the house, which commands a wide 
view on all sides. The morning was clear but rather 
chill, and during the night there had been rain. The sea 
spread out nobly to the west, while the southern ridges of 
Lebanon rose on the east, a broad, fruitful sea-plain, 
with slopes striking up to the hills, lying between. 

A little after ten we started for Acco or Acre, under 
bright sunshine, along the sands. We still see the frag- 
ments of granite and marble, over which the sea is flinging 
its foam, for the surf is coming in heavily, the memorials 
of yesterday's storm. Lebanon, with its ridges of snow, 
still towers to the left. We passed some ancient reser- 
voirs, which the Pasha is repairing. We soon reached 
the J^as el'Abyad or " white promontory," anciently 
known as the ladder of Tyre. A bold flight of steps 
carries you up the slope, winding round to the other side. 
These steps are broad and well-cut in the solid rock, and 
are, I suppose, coeval with Tyre itself. The promontory 
in which they are hewn dips right into the sea ; and as 
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we stood upon it, and marked the distant blue of the sea, 
and the nearer white of the wave as it broke upon the 
rocks far beneath us, we thought that we had not seen 
many things more truly magnificent. 

Descending on the southern side, we pushed along 
the shore, again ascending and descending an eminence 
that came down from the heights to the east After this 
we came to Ez-Zib, the ancient Ecdippa,' and the more 
ancient Achzib. It lay close upon our right, between us 
and the sea, beautifully planted on a gentle eminence. 
All round it, landwards, is an undulating plain, bright 
with flowers and verdure, through which we rode along. 
The evening was calm and fair ; the sun was going down 
over the sea in cloudy brilliance ; and the quiet of the 
sunset reminded us (as often such sunsets had done at 
home) that " the Sabbath was drawing on." 

About two miles from Acco, we saw the great aque- 
duct, by which water comes into the city from the 
adjoining heights. It is a noble piece of workmanship, 
extending for, I daresay, two miles; its tall, graceful 
arches adding greatly to the beauty of the scene. We 
seemed, as we got nearer the city, to be passing through 
a region of gardens and orchards. But the most striking 
object was the cypress, which seems to be cultivated 
here to a greater extent than we had seen it elsewhere. 
These trees were generally in long rows, of great height, 
but very slender, and so dark in their green that you 
would suppose them in the distance to be quite black. 
We reached Acco about half-past five. We took up our 
abode in the Latin Convent, and were tolerably com- 
fortable, though the rooms were bare and ill-furnished. 
We had outridden our baggage, so that when we arrived 
we had no provisions, and the monks could give us 
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nothing but eggs and coffee, of which we partook thank- 
fully. 

AccOy Sabbath, March 23. — The greater part of the day 
was spent upon the "housetop." Besides the induce* 
roent of the fresh air, the view was noble, and the quiet 
most invigorating. But the bay has been so often 
described that a mere line of notice here is sufficient 
Many of the public buildings of the town bear traces of 
the last siege. The marks of shell and ball are visible 
all around. Thi§ is the ancient Acco, out of which the 
Asherites could not drive the inhabitants, Qudges L 31.) 
It is the Ptolemais of later days, to which Paul went from 
Tyre to salute the brethren, and " abode there one day," 
(Acts xxi. 7.) 

Acco, Monday, March 24. — We started after breakfast 
along the bay of Haifa. Part of the way was by the 
margin of " that ancient river, the river of Kishon," now 
el-Mukutti. Once it had swept away the hosts of Sisera; 
at this time it had not water enough to enable it to force 
a passage to the sea. It seemed to be quite absorbed in 
the sands of a long bank which ran between it and the 
shore. Continuing our sunny ride along the sands, we 
reached Haifa at eleven, and learning that the steamer 
for Jaffa was expected here next day, we halted, as some 
of us were minded to sail, not to ride, to Jaffa. Leaving 
our men to pitch our tents, we ascended CarmeL The 
road slopes gently up along the side of the hill amid 
olives and other trees, and in about twenty minutes we 
were on the top, gazing round us upon sea, and plain, 
and mountain. Having visited the convent, we took our 
way down the hill j and on our arrival at our encamp- 
ment we discovered one of our tents lying prostrate* A 
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hail-blast which we had observed while in the convent, 
had swept along the base of the hill, and our tent-pole, 
which had stood many a desert-blast, snapped in two. 
This, however, could easily be put to rights, so we did 
not trouble ourselves about it, but having bathed and 
dined, we spent the twilight in a saunter along the sea- 
beach, gathering shells. 

Bay of Carmelf March 25. — Last night the storm was 
terrific, and how our tents withstood it I know not. The 
thunder rolling over Carmel, and the lightning every five 
minutes flashing through our canvas, kept us awake most 
of the night All forenoon, at intervals, this was renewed, 
with wind, and rain, and hail. The thunder seemed as 
if first issuing out of Carmel; then after lingering a 
moment there, it took its way over the hills of Galilee ; 
then going northward, it coursed along the peaks of 
Lebanon to Tyre and Sidon, fi-om which it swept over 
the great ocean, which blackened and rose beneath the 
bursting tempest-blast. We sat in our tents gazing and 
listening. We should not have liked to miss the scene. 
It is not every day that one sees a thunder-storm over 
CarmeL 

In the afternoon we embarked in the Austrian steamer 
for Alexandria, with no less than six hundred Greek 
pilgrims, from Cyprus and other places, bound for Jeru- 
salem. We did not sail till next day, as the high sea 
running upon the coast would have prevented the captain 
from landing his pilgrims at Jaffa. It was not till Thurs- 
day morning that we found ourselves anchored before 
Jaffa. We went ashore and wandered for some hours 
amid its palms and orange-groves, breathing the delicious 
firagrance that filled the air. Towards evening we em- 
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barked, and on Saturday morning sailed into the harbour 
of Alexandria. 



We have made a circuit of the land and seen its hills 
and vales; its plains and table-lands; its streams and 
lakes ; its fields and forests ; its cities and villages ; its 
poverty and its abundance ; its beauty and its desolation. 
It is not now what it once was, nor what it is yet to be. 
The marks of exhaustion, neglect, down-treading, and 
Divine judgment are everywhere. South and north, from 
Simeon to Naphtali, the scene is the same. 

The least of the towns of Galilee contained, in former 
ages, fifteen thousand people, according to Josephus. 
Now all of them together would not yield that number, 
and Jerusalem itself does not exceed it The whole land 
has been emptied, and its inhabitants " slung out " to the 
ends of the earth. Its cities have shrunk into towns, its 
towns have become low mounds of rubbish, and its vil- 
lages cannot now be distinguished from the fields out of 
which they rose, or the rocks to which they clung. The 
old forts, too, have gone to pieces ; or where they may 
be said still to subsist, they present, with a few excep- 
tions, mere shattered walls. Yet often when the city 
or the tower has perished, the name has survived, like 
the fragments of an epitaph upon a worn or broken 
headstone. 

The lake of Gennesaret still spreads itself out be- 
neath as bright a sun as ever, but the living crowds that 
moved along its rocky margin are no longer there. The 
hills of Gilead still cast their shadows over it, and Her- 
mon, in the northern distance, still keeps watch above i^ 
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and Tabor still peeps through the intervening hollows to 
catch a glimpse of its beauty, and Jordan still fills it with 
the melted snows of Lebanon ; but in other respects the 
change between the present and the past is as marked as 
it is sad. 

The old tenants of the land are gone, and though the 
new occupants are Easterns not Westerns, they are but 
remotely kindred to the people whose soil they possess. 
Not by inheritance certainly has the land become theirs. 
The old language, too, has passed away, though, perhaps, 
the new has greater affinity to the old, than during the 
centuries before or after Christ, when the Greek tongue 
spread itself over the country, especially in Galilee. For 
if the Chaldee and Syriac are daughters of the Hebrew, 
the Arabic, which is the oflfspring of these two former, is 
only removed by one or two degrees from the old lan- 
guage of Abraham and Moses. 

The land, too, lies waste. Not only money and skill, 
but men are wanting to till it It has a rich soil, as the 
thistles of Esdraelon, no less than the gardens of Urtass, 
telL But there are no hands to drive the plough through 
its mould; and even though there were, the want of 
security for property would deter men from risking any- 
thing upon its cultivation. It " lies desolate, and keeps 
its Sabbaths," (Lev. xxvi. 34.) The traveller through 
Palestine sees that there are " few men left," (Isa. xxiv. 
6.) The soil, left to itself, has gradually been washed 
down, and the fields have become bare and rocky. 
Verdure has become scanty, and the summits of the hills 
are bald, and their shoulders seem as if clothed in sack- 
cloth. The olive still clings to height and hollow, (tjrpe 
of Israel's predicted fruitfulness, Rom. xL 17,) but the 
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palm has yanished. The tree of gladness and triumph 
has folded up its leaves, and waits for happier days. In 
Jerusalem there are but three stunted palms, none worthy 
to be the tree under which "Judaea Capta" might sit 
down to mourn her desolation. The few that still wave 
at Jenin, Tiberias, Niblus, and along the sea-coast to 
Jaffa, are but poor memorials of the past 

It bears no trace of Israel's land. The heel of the 
Gentile has broken all its ancient monuments to pieces, 
save what could not be effaced, the sea, the mountain, 
the rock, the valley, the river, the lake. But the minaret 
of each village you pass, tells you that the land is " trod- 
den down of the Gentiles." Only four Jewish cities re- 
main, Jerusalem, Hebron, Tiberias, Safet, and in these 
Israel has but a remnant. The 480 synagogues of 
Jerusalem, and the 400 synagogues of Bether, with the 
multitudes of similar sanctuaries throughout the land, are 
no more. The Christian churches have fallen into ruin, 
— churches that once crowded the land so thickly, that 
the condition imposed by the Saracen conqueror, " that 
the Christians should not be allowed to build new 
churches," was a benefit, not a hardship. 

The land belongs to Israel by an entail that has not 
been cancelled. Yet at present he has no possession 
here. Not only does the Eastern Gentile rule and op- 
press ; but the Western Gentile is laying his hand upon 
the soil. The Greek and Latin Churches are very largely 
buying up the land, as if to secure it against Israel's 
claim. How long their lease will be, is not for us to 
determine. We merely notice the fact, as an indication 
of how entirely at present the country has passed out of 
Israel's hands. Israel does not now "dwell in safety ]** 
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the " fountain of Jacob " does not pour itself out " upon 
a land of com and wine/' (Deut. xxxiii. 28.) The "foun- 
tain of Israel" (Ps. IxviiiL 26) is dried up, and the 
channels of its endless streams throughout the land are 
utterly empty. 



THE END. 
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The obiect of thia work is twofold :— FiTst, to facilitate tbe study of the 
Holy Scriptures by arranging them in gtrictly chronolofieal order, so'tha'' the 
anend narrative may form one continuous and connected history from 
Genesis to Bevelation ; and, secondly, to elucidate the Sacred Text by ex- 
pONitory Annotations, and at the same time to furnish alignments against the 
penjicious efffcts of modem rationalism and scepticism. 

Tbe tpirit of the work is that of implicit faith in the Divine inspiration of the 
Bible, It is believed the Book will commend itself at once to the notice of 
clerjn^men, ministers, and others whose duty it is to explain and apply tbe 
lessffns of DiTine truth : and, indeed, that it will prove a valuable help to all 
students of God's holy Word. 

"The original German of this substantial volume has met with extensive 
acceptance, and it lias been thought that the work would be useful to a iari.e 
body of English Bible sturlents. The text of Holy Scripture is arranged in 
chronological order, and a very considerable part of it is printed in full. The 
expository and piactical notes are appended to the respective sections into 
which the text is divided. A table is prefixed to show the order of contents ; 
and an index of Scriptures greatly assists reference. A general introduction 
to the Old Testament is followed by a particular introduction to the Penta- 
teuch, and there are also speciiil inh'oductioiis to the later historical books, 
and the prophets. After the Old Testament, there comes a section on the 
period from b.o. 404 to the birth of Christ. The New Itostament is preceded 
by a gonenil introduction, and a special introduotjian to the Four Gospels, 
which are exhibited in the form of a harmony. In' like mannei*, there is an 
introduction to the Cath(;liu history, with which several of the epistles of St 
Paul are interwoven. The rest of the EpiHtle»kre treated subsequently, and 
the Apocalypse is expounded by itself. "—Vwimaf of Sacred Literature. 

''Certainly the cheapest, this is withaifOne of the most comprehensive and 
■atisfkctory of commentaries." — Evangelical Christendom. 

** A marvellous book ; marvellous for comprehensiveness, marvellous for 
condensation, and marvellous for cheapness. Among the m.my attempts at 
producing a popular commentary on the Scriptures, we kn^w none in ail re- 
spects oquid to this." — British and Foreign Soangelical Revit^w. 

" We think that many of our readers will be disposed to avail themselves 
of the aid to Scripture study offered by this * Bible ManuaL' "^Church tf 
England Jfagasine. 

"It will seciuro, as it deserves, many readers in our homes and schools." — 
Evangelical Magasine. 

"The work is an admirable handbook for the closet of the Christian, the 
hearth of the family, and the study of the preacher." — Homilist. 

" It seems likely to be a most valuable help to unlearned readers, and its 
authority is well attested. It would be much prized, could it be furnished to 
aU our mission-rooms." — Mietivg-Link Magazine. 

"... One groat feature of the work is its chronological arrangement, like 
the plan of the late Canon Townshend ; the Psalms and Prophets being inter- 
mingled in the historical narrative. The whole is made easy of reference by 
Texy comidete indices. "—^2erica{ JoumdL 
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